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PREFACE. 


This little manual is primarily intended as a Text-book 
for the preparation of young candidates for the Pre¬ 
paratory Division of the Trinity College of Music Local 
Examinations in Theory of Music. It contains a com¬ 
plete course of instruction in all the subjects prescribed 
in the Preparatory Syllabus, together with useful hints 
for the successful working of Examination papers. 

Every effort has been made to convey the instruction 
in the simplest and most interesting way possible; but 
it cannot be too strongly impressed upon teachers that 
an appeal to the children's ears through the medium of 
the pianoforte keyboard should be made, when any new 
thing is first brought under their notice. 

Differences in pitch and of staff position of notes; 
transposition of notes to another octave; the influence 
of accidentals; the relative lengths of sounds ; the uses 
of dots, ties, slurs, and staccato marks; the grouping 
of notes according to accent under various time-signa¬ 
tures ; the position of the semitones in the major scales, 
etc., should all be amply illustrated upon the pianoforte 
—so that the young students may be able at once to 
appreciate the proper aural effects which are associated 
with the various aspects of musical notation. In every 
step of instruction given, the ear should be allowed to 
keep pace with the eye. 

A companion book of Preparatory Questions and 
Exercises is published, in which the number of every 
question corresponds exactly with the number of that 
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paragraph in the present Text-book, from which may be 
deduced the answer to the Question set. The two books 
when used together will thus present the instruction in 
the form of a Catechism—with this advantage over 
ordinary books of that kind, viz., that the questions and 
answers are not given together on the same page of the 
same book. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance 
kindly rendered him by his former pupil, Miss Emily R. 
Daymond, Mus.D., Oxon., who revised the proof sheets, 
and made many valuable suggestions thereon. 
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A TEXT-BOOK 

OF 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 

(Part I.) 

PREPARATORY DIVISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Pitch—The Musical Alphabet—The Octave— Thb 
Great Staff—Piano Score—" Middle C.” 

1. When we listen to music, the first thing we notice ia 
that the sounds we hear are high, low, or medium. Medium 
sounds are those produced from the middle of the piano key¬ 
board ; sounds get lower as we go to the left of the keyboard, 
and higher as we go to the right. 

2. We speak of these various effects of high, low, and 
medium sounds as differences in pitch. By pitch we mean 
the difference of height or depth in musical sounds. 

3. In order that we may know one sound from another, 
different letter-names are given to sounds of different pitch. 

When we began learning to read, we were first taught the names of the 
Utters in the alphabet. Next, we were shown how the letters were 
grouped Into words. Then, step by step, we were able to understand 
the meaning of the sentences formed by the words. 

If we wish to be able to play or sing, or to read music “ at first sight," 
we must, in the same way, begin at the very beginning, by learning the 
names of musical sounds. 
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4. The Musical Alphabet is a very short one. There are 
only seven letter-names in it—A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

5. These are all we want, because they are repeated over 
and over again. 

6. Let us go to the piano and find out any place on the 
keyboard which is exactly like this :— 

Fig. 1. The Keyboard, “Scale of C. M 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Let us strike the white key to the left of the two black 
ones (named “ C " in Fig. 1), and let us go on playing the 
white keys in regular order, counting the first key we strike 
as one ; so—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Now we will listen to 8. 
Does not 8 sound to us exactly like i, but higher up ? Now 
let us strike 1 and 8 together. Can we hear two sounds ? 
Yes, perhaps; but the two together sound almost like one 
single sound. 1 and 8 together sound like 1, only 1 is brighter 
in ".effect ” when 8 is struck with it. 

7. This eighth sound is called the Octave of the first, and 
we shall find, if we go on playing up and down the keyboard, 
that these same eight sounds shown in Fig. 1 come over and 
over again, the only difference being that they are higher up 
or lower down in pitch. The whole keyboard is like the 
portion of it shown in Fig. 1, repeated over and over again. 

8. The eight white keys shown in Fig. 1 make what is 
called a Scale. 

9. Now, leaving the keyboard for awhile, we have to see 
what musical sounds look like when they are written or 
printed in a music book. Musical sounds—or tones, as they 
are sometimes called—are expressed upon paper by notes. 
We see notes ; we hear tone?. 
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10. Notes are written upon a staff. 

11. The staff we have first to look at is called the Great 
Staff. It has eleven lines drawn across the paper, like the 
steps of a ladder. 

12. The lowest note is written at the bottom of the Great 
staff; the highest note is written at the top. 

13. Each line of this " Great Staff ” has its own letter- 
name, which never varies. Every note written upon a line 
of the Great Staff is called by the letter-name which belongs 
to that line. 


14. Each space between the lines of the Great Staff has 
its own letter-name, which never varies. Every note written 
within a space of the Great Staff is called by the letter-name 
which belongs to that space. 


15. Here is the Great Staff, showing the letter-name 
belonging to each of its eleven lines and to each of its ten 


spaces :— 

Fig. 2. 

11th line, F-- 

10th line, D- 

9th line, B-- 

8th line, G-- 

7th line, E- 

6th line,C ———. ■ ■ ■ 

5th line, A- 

4th line, F- 

3rd line, D- 

2nd line, B- 

lit lina H . —. — 


The Great Staff. 


E, 10th space. 
C, 9th space. 

A, 8th space. 
_F, 7th space. 

I>, 6th space. 

B, 5th space. 
G, 4th space. 
E, 3rd space. 

C, 2nd spaoe. 
A, 1st space. 


16. Notice that the lines and spaces are counted from the 
bottom upwards. 

17. It will be better for us not to try and learn the letter- 
names of the Great Staff lines and spaces all at once. The 
best thing we can do now is to notice the thick line in the 
middle of the Great Staff, number 6, and learn the letter- 
name given to it, which is “ C.” Any note written on this 
6th line of the Great Staff is called Middle C. 

18. Middle C is not only the name of the central line of 
the Great Staff, it is also the name of the Central C on the 
piano keyboard. 
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19. We should find it very hard to read music it the Great 
Staff were always used exactly as it is printed in Fig. 2. It 
would be very puzzling to the eye to single out a line or space 
from amongst so many. In writing or printing music for 
the piano, this thick Middle C line in the centre of the Great 
Staff is always left out. 


Fig. 3. The Great Staff, with Middle C left out. 



20. Ten lines remain—five at the top, five at the bottom. 

21. The five upper lines form a smaller staff by them selves, 
on which notes can be easily seen and recognised. This is 
called the Treble Staff. Upon it are written the notes to be 
played by the Right Hand. 

22. The five lower lines form another smaller staff by them¬ 
selves. This is called the Bass Staff. Upon it are written 
the notes to be played by the Left Hand. 

23. The space between the Treble and Bass staves—now 
that the thick Middle C line has been left out—can be 
widened. The Treble and Bass staves, when joined together 
by a brace or bracket at the left-hand side, are called a 
Piano Score, because music intended to be played upon the 
piano is written in this way. 

24. When the note called 11 Middle C ” is wanted in the 
music, the middle C line is for the moment put back into 
the piano score—but only as a short or leger line, a tiny 
line just long enough for a single note to be written upon 
it, as shown here:— 


Treble Staff 
(Right hand). 

Bass Staff 
(Left hand). 


Fig. 4. Piano Score. 
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25. When middle C has to be played by the right hand. 
It is written on a leger line just below the Treble staff; when 
it has to be played by the left hand, it is written on a leger 
line just above the Bass staff. 

Fig. 5. The leger-line 


Treble Stave: 

Middle C. Middle C. 


position of Middle C. 


Bass Staff: 


CHAPTER II. 

The Treble and Bass Clefs—Position of the Notes 

C, G, F-How TO LEARN THE NAMES OF THE OTHER 

Lines and Spaces of Piano Score. 


26. In order that, when we look at a Piano Score, we may 
be able to know at once which is the Treble staff and which 
is the Bass staff, a sign called a Clef is placed at the beginning 
of each staff to show which is which. 

Fig. 6 shows a Piano Score with its two staves, Treble and Bass, 
braced together. Each staff has its own proper clef, and the lines are 
numbered according to their position in the Great Staff. 


Fig. 6 . Tteo Treble and Bass Clefs. 


Treble or 
G Clef : 


Bass or 
F Clef : 


Middle C. 
eft - 

G 




. - 


— 

^ Line 6:-^ 

Line 6: ^ 

m : ± - - . 


F 

T 

— = <r 


Middle C. 


27. A Clef is a sign representing a certain letter-name, 
which it. gives to the line it is placed upon. 

28. In olden times the clef was an actual letter—the Treble 
clef was a real letter G ; the Bass clef was a real letter F. 

29. Clefs are placed at the beginning of the two staves to 
remind us that the lines they are veritten upon bear the 
letter-names which the clefs stand for. 
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Until a clef is written upon a five-lined staff, no line or space of that 
staff has any name of its own. 

30. If we compare Fig. 6 with Fig. 2, we shall see that in 
Fig. 6 the Bass clef is placed on the fourth line of the Great 
Staff, which in Fig. 2 is called F ; and in Fig. 6 the Treble 
clef is placed on the eighth line of the Great Staff, which in 
Fig. 2 is called G. The eighth line of the Great Staff is the 
second line of the Treble staff, counting upwards . 

31. We now know the names of three of the lines of the 
Great Staff : the middle line (6) is called C ; the next line 
but one above it (8) is called G ; and the next line but one 
below it (4) is called F. 

32. We also know where to find Middle C on the piano 
keyboard. The G pointed out by the Treble clef is the first 
G above Middle C, counting upwards. The F pointed out 
by the Bass clef is the first F below Middle C, counting 
downwards. 

33. Now let us try and find out upon the piano score 
some spaces—as well as lines—which bear the names 
C, F, G. We shall see, as we go on, that if one note of an 
octave is on a line, the other note will be in a space; 
and if one note of an octave is in a space, the other note will 
be on a line, 

34. There will be three lines and three spaces between 
the two notes which form an Octave, whether we count 
upwards or downwards. 

35. Here are all the notes called C, F, G, which we are 
able to write on the piano score :— 

Fig. 7. Position of the notes C, F, G. 




C G 

gr-—-— 

zzrxsr fl 

F 

l 5 *' - —— 



36. We see here that the third space, counting upwards 
from the bottom of the Treble staff, is called C—this is the 
octave above Middle C. We see, too, that the third space, 
counting downwards from the top of the Bass staff, is also 
called C—this is the octave below Middle C. 




rrop. 


u 

37. We see in Fig. 7 that the note jast above the top line 
of the Treble staff is called G— a note which is an octave 
above the G named by the Treble clef; and that the note 
just below the bottom line of the Bass staff is called F—a 
note which is an octave below the note F named by the 
Bass clef. 

38. The top space of the Bass staff is called G ; the 
bottom space of the Treble clef is called F. 

39. Now, let us write in piano score what is called the 
Scale of C, as we are taught to play it, in contrary motion, 
that is, with the right hand playing up the scale, while the 
left hand plays down the scale :— 

Fig. 8. The Scale of C. 

C : D~~B F : G A B : C : D E IF : G 



40. The first thing we notice about this is, that whilst 
the left hand plays notes which spell the word BAG, the 
right hand plays notes which spell the word FED backwards 
—thus, DEF ; and whilst the left hand plays FED, the 
right hand plays BAG backwards —thus, GAB. 

41. We may learn a great deal about the names of notes 
and their places in piano score by remembering the two 
little words BAG and FED. 

4a. Let us think of them in this order :— 
jDEF) 

(BAG) 

43. Now, if we look at Fig. 8 we shall see that:— 

( D is the note below the Treble staff. 

B is the note above the Bass staff. 

(E is the note on the bottom line of the Treble staff. 

| A is the note on the top line of the Bass staff. 

{ F is the note in the bottom space of the Treble staff. 
G is the noto in the top space of the Bass staff. 
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44. If we look again at Fig. 8 we shall see, as wo go 
higher up the Treble staff, and as we go lower down the 
Bass staff, these same letters come backwards, so :— 

J G A B \ 

| FED j 

45. Thus 

( G is the second line of the Treble staff, counting up. 
F is the second line of the Bass staff, counting down. 

( A is the second space of the Treble staff, counting up. 

E is the second space of the Bass staff, counting down. 
JB is the third line of the Treble staff, counting up. 
|D is the third line of the Bass staff, counting down. 


46. We have already learned that:— 
f C is the third space of the Treble staff, counting up: 

C is tlie third space of the Bass staff, counting down : 


fill 

C 


47. Then, as we still go on, up and down, we come upon 

our six letters again, in the order in which we first found 
them j DEF 1 

j BAG f 

48. Thus:— 

( D is the fourth line of the Treble staff, counting up. 
B is the fourth line of the Bass staff, counting down. 
E is the fourth space of the Treble staff, counting up. 
A is the fourth space of the Bass staff, counting down. 
F is the fifth line of the Treble staff, counting up. 

G is the fifth line of the Bass staff, counting down. 


49. We have already learned that:— 

G is the note above the fifth line of the Treble staff, 
counting up. 

F is the note below the fifth line of the Bass staff, 
counting down. 

50. These are all the notes which can be written on the 
Treble and Bass staves. When a sound is too high or low to 
be written on the staff, it is placed on, or above, a leger line. 
We have already learned how to write Middle C on a leger 
lino. 
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51. For our Preparatory Examination we have to know 
the names of four octaves of notes—from C below the Base 
staff to C above the Treble, as shown here :— 



52. We see from Fig. 9 that the second leger line below 
the Bass staff is C ; the second leger line above the Treble 
staff is C also. This will help us to remember the names of 
the other notes above and below the staff. Here they are :— 


Fig. 10. 



CHAPTER III. 

How to Re-write a Passage of Notes an Octave 
Higher or Lower, using the same Clef— 

Hints for Examinations. 

We are often asked—at Examinations—to re-write, at a 
different pitch , some notes which are given us. We have to 
write these notes so that they shall sound an octave higher or 
an octave lower than they would if they were played at the 
given pitch. 

Let us suppose, for example, that we are asked to re-write 
mese given notes an octave higher :— 


Fig. 11. 
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Hint I. —We have already learned (§ 34) that there must 
always be three lines and three spaces between any two notes 
which form an octave, upwards or downwards. 

Hint II. —Now, if we count every given note as one, and 
then pass over three lines and three spaces, upivards, until 
we come to the eighth note above, we shall get this series of 
notes, which is the correct answer to the question set:— 


Fig. 12. 



Hint III. —We must not forget, when we are counting 
octaves up or down, to regard all leger lines and spaces 
between leger lines as if they were lines and spaces of the 
staff itself. 

Hint IV .— We have already observed (§ 33) that if one 
note of an octave is on a line, the other is in a space. 


Now, suppose we are asked to re-write these notes an 
octave lower :— 

Fig- 13. 



Hint V .— Working by the same rule—that is, counting 
each given note as one , and passing over three lines and 
three spaces on our way downwards to the eighth note—we 
get the following result, which is the correct answer to the 
question set:— _ 

Fig 14. 



Hint VI .—We shall proceed in exactly the same way if 
we have to re-write a passage of notes in a different octave 
on the Bass staff. Thus :— 


Fig- 15- 



A 


L 


G 


C 
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will, when re-written an octave higher , become :— 


Fig. i6. 



E C F A D G C 


and :— 


Fig. 17. 



E B D A C EC 


will, when re-written an octave lower , beeome:— 
Fig. 18. 



Hint VII .—When we are being examined, we should 
notice very carefully whether w r e are asked to re-write the 
given notes an octave higher up, or an octave lower down. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tones and Semitones—Tiie Sharp, Flat, Natural, 
Double-Sharp, Double-Flat—Enharmonic Change— 
Accidentals. 

53. We have now r thoroughly w T cll learned the names of 
the long white keys of the piano. The next thing to do is 
to learn the names of the short black keys, which are placed 
between some of the long white ones. 



54* On looking at the keyboard we see there is a black 
key between each of the following five pairs of white ones :— 

f ^ A. A A A Pairs of ) 

ICD; DE; FG; GA; AB white notes./ 


fig. !<). 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 



-j) 




55. As there is no letter of the alphabet between C and D, 
D and E, and so on, it will be rather curious to find out what 
names can be given to the short black keys which lie between 
thes** long white ones. 

56. V"? ha*'* first to learn the difference between a tone 
and a semitone. 

On looking at Fig. 19 we see that there are twelve keys i 
eVery octave of the piano keyboard. Seven of them are white 
(numbers 1, 3, 5, 6, 8 , 10, 12); five of them are black (num¬ 
bers 2, 4, 7, 9, n). The octave to the first sound is numbered 
13 - 

The difference is pitch (or interval, as it is called) between 
any two piano keys next each other (like J~2> 23, 56 > 12 13) 
is called a semitone. 

57. A semitone can lie between a white and a black key, 
as 12 > between a black and a white key, as 23; or between 
two white keys ( when there is no black key between them), 
as 56* 12 13- 

58. A semitone is the smallest interval which can be 
Sounded on the piano keyboard. 

The interval between any piano key, and the next but one — 
as 1*3* 57. lTTa—called a tone. 







59* A tone can lie between two white keys, with a black 
key between them , as ; between two black keys, with only 
one white key between, as 24 i between a black and a white 
key, with one white key between, as J“e » or between a white 
and a black key, with one white key between, as 57. 


60. A sharp (#)written before a note raises its pitch one 
semitone. 

Fig, 20. 


m 


G sharp 


61. A flat (b) written before a note lowers its pitch one 
semitone. 

Fig. 21. 

A A flat 


62. A natural (tj) restores any note to its first pitch. It is 
used to contradict a # or a b- 



Fig. 22. 
(«) 



G sharp G natural A 


A flat 


(*) 

A natural 


63. In Fig. 22 (a) the fc) lowers a sharpened note to its first 
pitch ; in Fig. 22 ( b) the \\ raises a flattened note to its first 
pitch. 


64. A double-sharp (x) written before a note raises its 
pitch two semitones. 

Fig. 23. 


F F double-sharp 

65. A double-flat (bb) written before a not© lowers its 
pitch two semitones. 

Fig. 24. 


9 B double-flat 
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66. To lower a doubly-sharpened note a semitone , write a 
Single sharp ; to raise a doubly-flattened note a semitone, 
write a single flat. 

Fig. 25. 


F double-sharp F sharp 



Q double-fiat B fiat 


67. Fig. 26 will show the different names by which each 
of the twelve keys in every octave of the piano keyboard 
may be called. 


Cl 

D# 

Fig. 26. 

F| 

G| 

A| 

Db 

Bb 

Gb 

Ab 

3b 

Bx 

Fbb 

Ex 


Cbb 



68. Notice that the middle one in every group of three 
black keys can only be called by two names—G sharp and 
A flat. All the other eleven keys can be called by three 
names, as shown in Fig. 26. 

69. Sometimes the name of the same piano key is changed 
upon paper, whilst the pitch of the note remains exactly the 
same. This is called an enharmonic change. 

70. A J, |j, x. bb» or th which does not belong to the scale 
or key indicated at the beginning of the music, is called an 
accidental. It occurs in the music accidentally as it were. 

71. The effect ol an accidental continues throughout 
the “ bar " (see §§ 116 and 117) in which it occurs, unless 
it is contradicted by another accidental. 

72. The Germans call the note B flat simply B ; B natural 
they call H, as shown in Fig. 27 : — 


Fig. 27. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Shapes and relative Lengths of Notes and Rests. 

73. The shape ol a note shows the relative time, duration, 
or length of the tone or sound it represents. 

74. There are seven kinds of differently shaped notes. 
Here is a table of them :— 


Fig 28. 


Comparative 

money 

values. 

1 Shapes and Time-Names 
of Notes. 

1 Descriptions of Notes. 

8d. 

.... The longest note or 
IWI Breve. 

An open, egg-shaped note, 
with two upright strokes on 
either side of it. 

4d. 

Whole note or S#m»- 
brevc (half brtve). 

A simple egg-shaped open 
note. 

2d. 

J Half note or Minim. 

An open note, with a stem 
turned either up or down. 

Id. 

m I Quarter note or 

1 J Crotch,tt. 1 

I A filled-in black note, smaller 

I than a Semibreve or Minim, 
with a stem turned either 
up or down. 

*d. 

0 k Eighth note or 
* • Quaver. 

Exactly like a Crotchet, with 
a hook to its stem. 

id. 

f * Sixteenth note or 

0 s Semiquaver. 

With two hooks to its stem. 

half-a- 

farthing. 

f e Thirty-second note 
£ ^ or Demisemiquaver. 

With three hooks to Its stem. 


It will be observed that the more we add to a note, the 
shorter it becomes. 

N.B .— The longest note or Breve is not very often used in 
piano music. 

75. We see by the comparative money values that every 
kind of note is exactly half the length of the next longest 
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note, and twice the length of the next shortest note. This 
urill be seen more clearly in Fig. 29. 


1 Semibreve. 

2 Minims.... 

4 Crotchets., 




r J ir L ir L ir L ir L ir L ir 1 ir L i 

Semiquavers. £ E W LT W if W W 

32Demi- grrr rrrr rr< m r~~~rr mm *"'rrrrrrrrrr 

semiquavers, ggg 62=33 bsr=3S3=l 555=553 fell! !" t .M J 

It will be necessary for candidates to keep this table well 
in mind, when at the Examination they are asked to re-write 
a passage in notes which are half or double the length of the 
notes given. 

76. With the exception of the semibreve, each note has 
two distinct parts —viz., a head , and a stem or tail. To 
the stems of the quaver, semiquaver, and demisemiquaver, 
one, two, or three hooks are added. 

77. The semibreve consists of a round open head only, 
and is equal in time-value or duration to two minims, 
however slow or quick may be the general speed or pace of 
the music in which it occurs : & J J 

78. The minim is shaped like a semibreve, but has 

a stem added to its white open head. It is equal to two 
crotchets : J J 

79. The crotchet is a smaller (black) note with a stem, 
and is equal to two quavers : j-jj* 

80. The quaver is shaped like a crotchet, but has a hook 
added to its stem. It is equal to two semiquavers: J* 

81. The semiquaver has two hooks, and is equal to two 
demisemlquavers (with three hooks): 
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82. It does not affect the duration of a note if the stem be 
turned upwards or downwards. 

83. When we write music at the Examination, we must 
remember that all notes which are below the middle line of 
a staff have their stems turned upwards —to the right of 
the head; whilst all notes above the middle line have their 
stems turned downwards —to the left of the head. 


Fig. 30. 



84. When several quavers, semiquavers, or demisemi- 

quavers follow each other, their stems are generally joined 
thus:— so as to form groups of short notes. 

85. The lines which join the stems of quavers and shorter 
notes still, have the same time-meaning as the hooks which 
ere joined to the stems of single quavers, etc. 

86. A rest indicates silence , exactly as a note indicates 
sound. 

87. Every note has its corresponding rest, which is equal 
to it in time-value, as shown in Fig. 31. 


Fig. 31- 


W, IW1 or □ 

Longest note or 
Breve. 

zxz 

Rest placed perpendicularly be¬ 
tween two lines of the staff. 

0 

Whole note or 
Semibreve. 


Rest hangs from a line of the 
staff. 

J 

Half note or 
Minim. 


Rest supported on a line of the 
staff. 

J 

Quarter note or 
Crotchet. 

r 

or 

i 

Head of rest turns to the right } 
as does the initial letter C of 
the word ** Crotchet." 

m 

Eighth note or 
Quaver. 

-1 

Head of rest turns to the left , as 
does the initial small letter q 
of the word quaver. 


Sixteenth note or 
Semiquaver. 

=1 

Rest has a double head, like the 
double hook of the note. 

I 

Thirty-second 
note or 

Demisemiquaver. 


Rest has a triple head, like the 
triple hook of the note. 
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88. It will be seen from Fig. 31 that the position of the 
stem or tail of a rest with respect to its head influences 
the time-value of the rest. This is not the case witii notes. A 
crotchet, for example, may have its stem either to the right 
or left of the head, and be turned upwards or downwards ; 
but a crotchet rest must have its stem to the left of its head, 
and be always turned downwards. If the stem is to the right 
of the head, the rest is changed at once from a crotchet to a 
quaver rest. 

89. Why rests are used in music. They give breath¬ 
ing places to singers, and afford a momentary relief to the 
continual use of a player’s fingers. In this way they prevent 
fatigue. Exactly as we could not go on reading or even 
listen to reading without using stops , so we cannot go on 
playing, singing, or even listening to music without the use 
of rests. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dots—Tie or Bind—Pause—Staccato Marks—Slur. 

90. Sometimes it happens that we wish to write a note 
longer in duration or time-value than, let us say, a minim, 
but not as long as a semibreve. Or, to express this in “ com¬ 
parative money values," we may, perhaps, wish to write a 
note worth 3d., which is, as we know, more than 2d., but 
less than 4d., as shown in Fig. 28. A note can be so length¬ 
ened or continued beyond its ordinary period of duration in 
two ways:— 

(1) By placing a dot (or dots) after the note. 

(2) By binding or tying the note to another of the same 

pitch. 

91. A dot placed after a note increases its length or dura¬ 
tion one half, thus :— 

o • Is equal to & J 

J J •!©. 
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^2. A second dot a(kib halt the length of the first dot, 
and so on with any number of dots, thus :— 

Two dots Ia equal to o J J 

Three dots J ■■■ „ J 

93. Twice the value of a dotted quaver is a dotted 
crotchet; twice the value of a dotted crotchet is a dotted 
minim, and so on. And, we must never forget that it is 
impossible, by adding any number of successive Clots to a 
note, to double its time-value. 

94. Again, half the value of a dotted semibreve is a dotted 
minim ; half the value of a dotted minim is a dotted crotchet, 
and so on. 

95. The curved line shown in §§ 91 and 92 is named 
a Tie or Bind. It is used to connect two notes of the same 
pitch, and indicates that the first note of those so tied or 
bound is to be sounded, while the others are to be held on 
for their respective time-values. 

96. Dots (but not ties or binds) are used for prolonging the 
time-values of rests as well as of notes. Thus :— 


r • 


has a time-value equal to 


»» »* »» » 


J ■ 

J. 


or 

or J etc. 


97. Instead of writing dots after rests, we very often 
make up the required duration of silence by two or more 
vests of various values, the longer first, the shorter afterwards . 
For example—if a rest equal in time-value to three crotchets 
be required, a minim rest followed by a crotchet rest is 
preferable to a dotted minim rest. Any number of rests used 
to indicate one continuous silence are never tied like a 
corresponding number of notes used to indicate one con¬ 
tinuous sound. Thus :— 

Fig. 32. 
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98. Any note or rest may be prolonged indefinitely by 
means of a sign called a pause, which may be written over 
or under such a note or rest. 


Fig. 33 - 



99. If the pause is over a note, the sound may be kept 
on as long as the player, singer, or conductor* pleases. 

100. If the pause is over a rest, the sound, as well as the 
time, must stop. 

101. A pause of unusual length over a rest is sometimes 
marked lunga pausa. 

102. The letters G P (which stand for Gran Pausa) also 
mean a pause of more than ordinary length. 

103. The shorter notes (such as the crotchet, quaver, 
semiquaver, etc.) often have their period of sound-duration 
made shorter by means of staccato marks. A note (or passage 
of notes) may be indicated for three grades of staccato per¬ 
formance by placing above or below the notes (a) small dots 
combined with slurs, (b) dots only, (c) dashes only. 


Fig. 34 * 


(«) r 

.*- 3 :: 


-" 3 = 



The Three Staccato Grades. 
(*) . . («-) 



104. Mezzo (or slurred) staccato. Here the sound duration 
of each note is shortened by a quarter of its length, by 
means of the dot and slur. 

105. Staccato. Here the sound-duration of each note is 
shortened by half its length, by means of the dot alone. 

106. Staccatissimo. Here the sound-duration of each 
note is shortened by three-quarters of its length, by means of 
the dash. Staccatissimo also implies emphasis or additional 
force given to the notes. 


• A conductor Is a person who directs a band or chorus at a concert, 
by “ beating time M with a stick. 
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107. But the time-value taken from any note by a staccato 
mark must be made up by silence before the next note is 
heard. Therefore, in Fig. 34, E, the second note, will not 
be heard any sooner because G, the first note, is " cut off 
short * ’ by the staccato mark ; it will be sounded at the very 
same instant at which it would naturally come if G were 
prolonged or sustained to its full time-value. 

108. If the passage be of considerable length, setnpre 
(always) staccato is written :— 


Fig- 35 - 



109. If a single note is intended to be played mezzo- 
staeeato, it is marked thus:— 

Fig. 36. 



no. There is another curved line which resembles a 
tie or bind in appearance, but which has a different use in 
music. It is called a slur. 

in. The slur is a curved line, which, when placed over or 
under several notes, signifies that they are to be played in 
the legato style, i.e., smoothly and connectedly :— 

Fig- 37 - 



112. In violin music the slur is used to show how many 
notes are to be played in the same bow. 

113. When the slur is placed over or under two notes of 
different pitch, a stress should be placed on the first, and 
the second should be played lightly :— 

Fig. 38. 







114. The slur is used in vocal music when more than one 
note has to be sung to one syllable :— 

Hg. 39. 



rc - mem - berk His ch.il drrn. 


In Fig. 39, notice at (a) a combined use of the tie and slur. 


CHAPTER Vli. 

Accent—Time-Signatures. 

115. When we listen to music we notice—in addition to 
differences of pitch and time-value—that certain notes are 
sung or played with greater force or stress than others. 
This force, stress, or emphasis, we call accent. Sometimes 
accents are called pulses or beats. 

116. And when we look at a piece of printed music, wo 
see that the entire piece is divided or measured off into 
sn^all equal portions, by little upright lines drawn across 
the staves. These little upright lines are called bars. 

117. The “measures" or spaces between the upright 
bar-lines are also called bars. Every piece of music does not 
begin with a full bar. Some pieces begin with only a part 
of a bar. This incomplete portion must be looked upon as 
having been broken away from the last bar of the piece, 
and be counted as such. See Fig. 39. 

118. By measuring off the music into equal “ bars," we 
are enabled to count the time and to know where the strong 
accents come. As a rule, the first note in every bar is more 
strongly accented than any of the others. 

119. There are three kinds of accent in music :— 

STRONG. 

Medium, 

Weak. 
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120. When music Is played or sung, the strong accents 
are marked with greater loudness and force than the rest; 
the medium accent has a moderate stress given to it, and 
the weak accent is taken lightly. 

121. In every bar the accents come in a fixed regular 
order. This regular grouping of the accents or beats in a bar 
is called rhythm. 

122. A time-signature is placed at the beginning of a 
piece of music to show us how many accents or beats we 
are to count in every bar. 

123. A time-signature is made up of two figures placed 
one above the other. It is something like a fraction to look 
at, but it never has a line drawn between the two figures , 
which the fraction has. 

124. The upper figure of the time-signature shows us how 
many accents, pulses, or beats, we have to count in a bar. 

125. The lower figure of the time-signature shows us the 
time-value of each accent, pulse, or beat. It points out to us 
how many of those time-values are contained in a semibreve. 
If the lower figure is 2 , it means minims , because a semi¬ 
breve is worth two minims. If the lower figure is 4 , it means 
crotchets ; if 8, it means quavers ; if 16 , it means semiquavers , 
because a semibreve is worth four crotchets, eight quavers, 
or sixteen semiquavers. 

126. | therefore means two crotchets in a bar ; | means 
three minims in a bar ; | means four quavers in a bar, and 
so on. 

127. There are three principal kinds of time-division in 
music : Duple, with two beats in a bar ; Triple, with three 
beats in a bar ; Quadruple, with four beats in a bar. Quad¬ 
ruple time, with four crotchets in a bar. is sometimes called 

Common time. 

128. These three kinds of time-division may be either 
Simple or Compound. In simple time, each beat is a simple 
note, which can be divided into 2 . In eompound time, 
each beat is a compound or dotted note, which can be 
divided into 3 . 




130. The Simple time-signatures are very easily under¬ 
stood from a study of Fig. 40. Hie Compound time-signa¬ 
tures will be better understood when the sub-divisions of 
the compound beats are shown. 

Fig. 41. 

Compound Duple. Compound Triple. 

t jjj jjj • JJJjjj jjj 

Six crotchets in two Nine crotchets in three 
groups. groups. 

% mm 1 mmm 

Six quavers in two Nine quavers in three 
groups. groups. 

e css s=3 o FP PR FR 

j| S72 is 772 772 S72 

Six semiquavers in Nine semiquavers in three 

two groups. groups. 









Compound Quadruple. 


U 2 JJJ JJJ JJJ JJJ 

Twelve crotchets Id four groups. 


% SJl SJJ UJ JJJ 

Twelve quavers in four groups. 



Twelve semiquavers in four groups. 


Here in Fig. 41 the dotted-note beats of Fig. 40 become 
groups of three notes. 

131. We shall find it easy to remember which is simple 
and which is compound time, if we think that, in simple 
time, the upper figures are : 2 for duple, 3 for triple, 4 for 
quadruple. In compound time each beat is a dotted note, 
which can be divided into 3 ; hence, if we multiply the upper 
figures of the simple time-signatures by 3, we shall get the 
upper figures for the compound time-signatures, namely : 
3 times 2 are 6 ; 3 times 3 are 9 ; 3 times 4 are 12 . 

132. In compound time-signatures the lower figure 
always shows the time-value of each of the three notes of 
the group into which the dotted beat-note is divided. These 
group-notes are twice as short as the notes indicated by the 
lower figures in the simple time-signatures ; if we, therefore, 
multiply the lower figures of the simple time-signatures by 2, 
we shall get the lower figures for the compound time-signa¬ 
tures, namely : twice 2 are 4 ; twice 4 are 8 ; twice 8 are 16 . 

133* Very often, in music written in simple time, we find 
beats divided into three instead of two. A group of three 
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notes which occupies the time of two of the same kind is 
called a triplet. A triplet is generally marked with a curve, 
having the figure 3 underneath, so :— 



134. A double bar z=I jf z - marks the end of a piece or 
the end of one of its important divisions. A double bar has 
nothing whatever to do with the time or rhythm of the 
piece. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Diatonic Major Scales and their Key-Signatures. 

135. A Scale is a series of eight sounds, ascending or 
descending, by steps or degrees, in alphabetical order, from 
any note to its octave. 

Here is the Scale of C Major, which we already know :— 


Fig. 42. 



136 A Key is the name given to the notes of any scale 
when they are played or sung in any order of melody or 
harmony the composer chooses. 

Here is a tune formed out of the same notes of this Scale 
of C Major, but arranged in a different order—not alpha¬ 
betical :— 


Fig. 43. 



137. In every Diatonic Scale there are eight degrees 
(including the octave of the first note), and no other two 
degrees have the same letter-name . 
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138. Every Major Scale is Diatonic and has this settled 
order of tones and semitones :— 

From 1st to 2nd note a tone. 

,, 2nd to 3rd „ tone. 

,, 3rd to 4th ,, semitone. 

„ 4 th to 3th „ tone. 

„ 3 th to 6th „ tone. 

,, 6tli to 7th ,, tone. 

,, 7th to 8th ,, semitone. 

139 - A glance at Fig. 1 (page 8) will make this perfectly 
plain. It will be seen that the semitones come between the 
3rd and 4th, and the 7th and 8th degrees. 

740. Every major scale can be divided into two equal 
parts, each of which is called a Tetrachord. 

The word Tetrachord means “ four strings” (sounds). 

141. There are, then, two tetrachords in every diatonic 
scale, the lower and the higher. 

142. In every major scale there is a whole tone between 
the last note of the lower tetrachord and the first note of 
the upper tatrachord. 

143. A tetrachord (being half a scale) is made up of four 
notes. Every tetrachord has its degrees, or steps, arranged 
in this order :—tone, tone, semitone ; in other words, the 
semitone comes between the 3rd and 4th notes of the 
tetrachord. 

144. Every tetrachord can belong to two scales ; it can 
be tire upper half of one, and the lower half of another. 

145. Here is the Scale of C Major showing its two tetra- 
chords :— 


Fig- 44 - 

Lower Tetrachord. Upper Tetrachord. 



If the upper tetrachord of this Scale of C be taken as the 
lower tetrachord of a new scale, we have only to add at its 

C 
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upper end— at the distance of a tone —another telrachord , 
and the new scale is formed at once. 

Fig. 45- 


Upper Tetrachord from New Tetrachord to complete 
Scale of C. Scale of G. 



146. The sharp before the F (7th degree) is necessary in 
order to make the semitone come between the 7th and 8th 
degrees of the new Scale of G. 

The 7th degree of every scale is therefore its sharpest note. 

147. By reversing the process, i.e. t taking the lower 
tetrachord of the natural Scale of C as the higher tetrachord 
of a new scale, we obtain the Scale of F. 


Fig. 46. 

Lower Tetrachord from New Tetrachord to complete 
Scale of C. Scale of F. 



148. The flat before the B is necessary to lower that 
degree half a tone, so that the tetrachords should be divided 
by a tone , and to make the semitone between the 3rd and 
4th degi*ee§ of the new Scale of F. 

The 4th degree of every scale Is therefore its flattest note. 

149. If we continue the process of taking the upper 
tetrachord of one scale as the lower tetrachord of the next, 
we shall reach at length the Scale of Cjf, in w r hich every 
note has a sharp written before it. See Fig. 47. 

150. And if we continue the process of taking the lower 
tetrachord of one scale as the higher tetrachord of another, 
we shall reach the Scale of C[>, in which every note has a 
flat written before it. See Fig. 48. 

151. There are only two rules to remember in making 
all these new scales :— 

Rule I .—There must be only one semitone in every tetra- 
ohord, which must come between its last two degrees. 
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Rule II .— In joining tetrachords together, there must be a 
whole tone (not a semitone) between the fourth note of the 
.ower tetrachord and the first note of the upper tetrachord. 
152. There are two ways of writing scales :— 

(i.) With the necessary sharps or fiats written as " acci¬ 
dentals ’' before the notes they raise or lower; and— 

(ii.) With the necessary sharps or flats grouped together 
in one place, directly after the clef. This group of sharps or 
flats we call the Key-signature. After its Key-signature 
any scale can then be written up or down, without using a 
single “ accidental." Fig. 47 shows the whole of the Major 
Scales which need sharps (beginning with the natural Scale 
of C). The proper Key-signature belonging to each scale is 
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153. If we look at the Key-signatures in Fig 47, we 
notice two things :— 

(i.) That the order of sharps is—F, C, G, D, A, E, B. 

Observe that F, C, G were the first note-positions learned 
(see Fig. 6), and that D, A, E, B represent the word “Bead” 
spelt backwards. 

(ii.) That the Key-note, or that note which the scale begins 
with, is always one semitone above the last sharp—that 
sharp which is farthest away from the clef. 

154. The seventh note of every scale—that which has the 
last sharp written before it —is called the Leading-note, 
because it leads up to the key-note. 

155. Fig. 48 shows the whole of the Major Scales which 
need flats (beginning with the natural Scale of C). The 
proper key-signature belonging to each scale is also given. 


Fig. 48. ♦ Signature and 




* For Bern key-tignatures and key-notea, am paga 39. 


























The slurs show where the semitones come. 


156. If we look at the key-signatures in Fig. 48, we notice 
two things:— 

(i.) That the order of flats is—B, i£, A, I), G, C, F (which 
is like reading the order of sharps backwards). 

(ii.) That the key-note is always the fourth note below 
the last flat—that flat which is farthest away from the clef. 

157. The fourth note of every scale—that which has the 
last flat written before it—is called the Sub-dominant. 


158. The complete Circle of Scales will be twelve, whethrr 
we take six sharp keys, one natural key, and five flat keys., 
or five sharp keys, one natural key, and six flat keys:— 

Fig. 49- 

Circle of Scales. 


Flat 

Keys. 



Sharp 

Keys. 


159. On the piano C # and D b have the same pitch, there 
fore the scales having these notes for their tonic or key-note 
will have the same sound :— 


Fig. 5°- 
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160. Other pairs of scales which have the same pitch on 
the piano are—and F J; C|> and B. A change from one 
of these paired scales to the other is called Enharmonic. 

161. When all the seven letters of the musical alphabet 
have been made sharps, an accidental double-sharp is used 
for the eighth sharp. 

162. Similarly, an accidental double-flat is used as the 
eighth flat. 

163. It may help us to remember the number of sharps or 
flats which belong to any key-note if we once more group 
the various key-notes in the order in which we learned our 
notes on the piano score :— 

(D.E.Fl 
1 B’ A’G j 


From Figs. 47 and 48 we learn that:— 


C has no sharps or flats; C# has 7 sharps ; C[> has 7 flats . 


D|? has 5 flats) 
B has 5 sharps ; 

D has 2 sharps ; 
B has 2 flats ; 


E [j has 3 flats ; F has 1 flat. ) 
A has 3 sharps ; G has 1 sharp, j 


E has 4 sharps ; F % has 6 sharps.) 
A [7 has 4 flats ; G|> has 6 flats. ) 


Hints for Examinations. —When asked to write scales 
at an Examination, we ought to notice very carefully:— 

(i.) Whether we have to write the scale up or down ; 

(ii.) whether Treble clef or Bass clef be asked for ; 

(iii.) whether the key-signature is required by the Exami¬ 
ner, or the necessary accidentals before the notes 
which need them ; 

(iv.) whether the notes asked for be semibreves, minims, 
crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, etc.; 

(v.) which note, degree, or step of the scale we are asked 
to begin upon, as 7th, 5th, 4th, and, 1st, etc.: 

(vi.) if we are asked to mark the position of the semitones 
by slurs or otherwise. 



Table of Bsn Sharp Key-signatures with Key-note* *— 

G. D. A. K. _ 

JSL zt 



Table of Bass Flat Key-signatures with Key-notes 5— 

F. Bb. Eb. ^ Ab. 






























CHAPTER IX. 

Marks and Words relating to Tons and Speed. 


164. Italian words —written either at full length or cut 
short in some way—are used to show :— 

(i.) the quantity of tone (loudness or softness) required ; 

(ii.) the speed (fast or slow) at which the music ought to 
be played or sung. 


165. Words, letters, and signs, indicating Loudness or 
Softness of Tone :— 

Pianissimo {pp) t very soft. 

Mezzo piano (mp), moderately soft. 

Piano (p), soft. 

Mezza voce (mi/), medium tone. 

Mezzo forte (mf), moderately loud. 

Forte (/), loud. 

Fortissimo (jf), very loud. 

Crescendo or 1 gradually increasing in tone. 
Decrescendo ) 


Diminuendo J 
Sforzando (sf), 
Forzando (fz), 
Rinforzando (rf)J 
A sign like this (: 
accented notes:— 


, gradually decreasing in tone, 
forcing the tone. 

) is often used to mark strongly- 


Mendelssohn : 


Midtummsr Night's Drtmm . 


166. The Metronome is an instrument invented for the 
purpose of accurately measuring the time or speed of a piece 
of music. Clockwork mechanism inside sets in motion an 
outside pendulum, the speed being regulated by a sliding 
weight, according to the various grades of time measured 
on the index. The Metronome should beat once a second, 
or 60 times a minute, if set at 60. 
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i 6 y. For example : ^=126 means that the sliding weight 
should be set to 126 on the index, when, on the instrument 
being set in motion, the beats of the pendulum show the 
speed of the crotchets. 

r J—So means that the weight should be set at 80, when 
t.he pendulum-beats show the speed of the minims . 

168. Words indicating Speed:— 

Grave, solemn. 

Lento, very slow. 

Largo, broad, slow, grand (J—40 to J=6 q). 

Larglictto, rather broadly (*'=72 to J=q6). 

Adagio, slow; leisurely (J—100 to 

Andante, going at a moderate pace (J=i26 to J=i62). 

Andantino, not so slow as Andante. 

Moderate, moderate speed. 

Allegretto, rather fast. 

Allegro, merry, lively, fast (J=i6o to J=i84). 

Vivace, with life and energy. 

Presto, very quick (J— 184 to J—-20S). 

Prestissimo, as quickly as possible. 

169. The following other words relating to speed are also 
very often to be met with :— 

Accelerando (accel.), accelerating, getting faster. 

Rallentando, gradually getting slower. 

Calando, decreasing in speed and tone. 

Ritardando, Ritenuto (rit.), retarding, by holding back 
the time. Other words which have much the same 
meaning are Slenlando and Slargando. 

A tempo, in time. 

Ad libitum or A piacere, at the performer's pleasure. 

Meno mosso, less moved—slower at once. 

Piii mosso, more moved—quicker at once. 

Hints for Examinations. —We may either have Italian 
words or signs given us in order that we may say what they 
mean in English ; or, we may have the English meaning 
given us, and be asked to say what is the Italian word which 
has that meaning. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Useful Hints for Examinations. 

At the Examination, the Examiners will pay special 
attention to:— 

Correct spelling. 

Accuracy of notation, including— 

Correct position of stems with respect to the notes. 

Proper order and position of sharps and flats in key- 
signatures. 

The insertion of necessary accidentals, ties, slurs, etc., 
in the given passages for transposition. 

No marks will be given for incorrect notation of scales 
or transposed phrases. 

The following is a specimen paper lor the Preparatory 
Division of the Trinity College of Music Local Examinations 
in Musical Knowledge :— 

Time allowed—Two hours. 

Marks required for Pass Certificate , (> 5 - 


i. (io marks.) Under each of these notes write its letter- 
name :— 



2. (15 marks.) Write out this passage an octave higher :— 



u ;• I 


3. (10 marks.) Write :— 

A triplet of Quavers. A Minim. A dotted Demisemi quaver. 



A Pause. 


A Crotchet Rest. 
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4. (15 marks.) Give the time-signatures which mean :— 


Three Crotchets. Two Minims. Nine Quavers. 



5. (10 marks.) Write, in Minims, the descending scale 
of A major, with proper key-signature :— 



6. (15 marks.) Write, in Crotchets, the ascending scale 
of D flat major, with proper key-signature :— 



7. (10 marks.) Write the Signs only which mean:— 
Moderately soft; Very loud ; Soft; Forced, accented, or 
emphasized ; Gradually diminishing in tone. 

8. (15 marks.) Give the English meanings ot the follow¬ 
ing Italian terms :—Adagio ; Allegro ; Ad libitum ; Largo ; 
Prestissimo. 

Hints for Examination Candidates. 

Hint I .—In writing the names of nGtes which have 
a [>, or tj, written before them, we ought to give the name 
of the accidental in full: thus—G sharp, A flat, B natural ; 
not G A^, Bq, or worse still, £ G, ^ A, fc|B. 

Hint II. —If we are asked to write the notes themselves, 

we must be careful to put all accidentals before the notes 
to which they belong, not after the notes. 

Hint III.—In re-writing a passage of notes at a different 
pitch, etc., we should be most careful to write first, the 
proper clef, key-signature, and tiine-signature required. 
These three things come in the order given ; the key- 
signature always comes between the clef and the time-signature. 

Hint IV. —Let us see too that we have only the correct 
sharps and flats actually wanted in our key-signature, and 
that they come—all of them—in their proper order and 
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place. For instance, in writing the signature of G major 
in the Treble clef, we should not place the single sharp in 
the bottom space. It must go on the top line. 

Hint V .—Next let us take care that every note-stem is 
placed on the proper side of the note to which it belongs, and 
is turned in the proper direction, up or down (see § 83, 
page 23). 

Hint VI .—If a dotted note is written on a line of the 
staff, we ought to place the dot in the space above if the 
next note be a higher one. 

Hint VII .—But we should place the dot in the space 
below if the next note be a lower one. Fig. 51 will show us 
how to properly place the dot after a note written on a 
line:— 

Fig. 51. 



Hint VIII. —In no case should any dot be written on a 
line of the staff. 

Hint IX. —We should never write a time-signature 
exactly lijte a fraction, with a line drawn between the two 
figures, thus : 2 is wrong ; * is right. 

Hint X. —We should not be careless, and so leave out 
any accidental which may occur in the given melody. 

Hint XI. —Let us see that we put in our own exercises 
all the slurs , ties, staccato marks , etc., which may be marked 
in the copy set us. 

Hint XII. — In addition to the hints already given for the 
proper writing of scales (see Chapter VIII.), we must take 
great care not to leave out a note of the scale. 

Hint XIII. —Nor should we repeat one of the notes of a 
scale. In a word, let us be very careful not to write more 
nor less than eight notes altogether, up or down. 
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Hint XIV .—Let us not, in any case, make blots. 

Hint XV. —Let us take the greatest care to correctly 
spell every word we may have to write. 

Hint XVI .—It will be well for us if we read each question 
through twice, and see that we thoroughly understand what 
we are asked to do before we put our pens to the paper. 

Hint XVII .—Never let us be in a hurry , or we shall not 
do work sufficiently good to pass the Examination. It is the 
sure and slow but careful work which always wins success. 
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PREFACE. 


This little Manual is intended as a Text-Book foi the 
preparation of Candidates for the Junior Division of thr 
Trinity College of Music Local Examinations in Theory 
of Music. It contains a complete course of instruction 
in all the subjects prescribed in the Syllabus r.u the 
Junior Division, together with useful hints foi the sue 
cessful working of Examination papers. Junior Division 
candidates are expected to know thoroughly the contents 
of the Preparatory Te v t-Book before they begin the 
study of the present manual; but for the convenience of 
those students who may have passed the Examine iion in 
the Preparatory Division some time ago, or who may have 
acquired the same knowledge from other source-', a 
brief resume of the chief contents of the Preparatory 
Text-Book has been given in these pages. The autn- 
tion of teachers cannot be too forcibly drawn to the 
great importance of ear-training. Every fresh point of 
instruction should be amply illustrated upon the piano¬ 
forte keyboard ; especially such matters as the position 
of the semitones in the various scales, the relative dura¬ 
tion of sounds, and their grouping according to the 
laws of accent, syncopation, etc., as well as the various 
methods of melodic embellishment by means of " grace- 
notes," turns, shakes, etc. The aural effect and scale- 
relationship of every interval should be clearly demon¬ 
strated to students, who should also have every facility 
afforded them for practising Exercises in Musical Die- 
tation 9 and for preparing to pass the ear-tests demanded 
by the Practical Divisions of the College Local Examina¬ 
tion System. 
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It if by no means intended that teachers should present 
the contents of this book to their pupils in the order hers 
given, chapter by chapter. On the contrary, it may very 
often be necessary to vary that order considerably, so as to 
adapt the instruction to the different mental capabilities of 
the pupils. For instance, under certain circumstances a 
first term's work might very well be planned somewhat ic 
this order :— 

Lesson I., $$ 8-19; Lesson II., §§ 77-80; Lesson III., 
H 95-1 ia; Lesson IV., §$ 81-94; Lesson V., §§ 25-37; 
Lesson VI., §§ 128-133; Lesson VII., §§ 113-124; Lesson 
V11L, §§ 38-48 ; I^esson IX., §§ 49-59 ; Lesson X., §§ 60-66 ; 
Lesson XL, §§ 1-7; Lesson XII., §§ 134-149. No fresh 
matter should be introduced before the preceding instruction 
has been thoroughly understood ; nor should too long a 
period be allowed to elapse before the knowledge already 
acquired is further impressed upon the pupils’ minds by 
some form of repetition. 

Other re-arrangements can easily be made by teachers to 
suit their own individual requirements ; but the order of 
contents in the present Text-Book has been planned on the 
lines of the College Syllabus for the Junior Division, with a 
view of making the work more generally useful as a reference 
as well as a teaching book. 

A companion book of Questions and Exercises is 
published, in which the number of every Question corres¬ 
ponds exactly with the number of that paragraph in the 
present Text-Book, which contains the answer to the 
question set. The two books (if used together) will thus 
present the instruction in the form of a Catechism— 
with this advantage over ordinary books of that kind, 
viz., that questions and answers are not given together 
on the same page of the same book. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Musical Sounds, and how they Differ— An Outline 
of Musical Notation, showing its various Uses 
to Musicians. 

1. Sound is a sensation of the brain which depends en¬ 
tirely upon our sense of hearing ; it has no separate existence 
apart from ourselves. 

2. The immediate cause of sound is the vibration of a 
sounding body or musical instrument. 

3. Vibration is a very rapid to-and-fro movement (or 
tremulous motion , as it is sometimes called). We can see 
this vibration taking place in the case of a sounding string 
on either a piano or a violin ; we can feel —by touching the 
outside of a sounding organ-pipe—that the air within the 
pipe is in a state of vibration. 

4. Some medium is necessary for carrying the vibrations 
of the sounding body to our ears. This medium is generally 

the air. 

The vibrations of the sounding body set up in the air a 
corresponding number of sound-waves. 

The sound-waves pass through the air until they reach the 

drums of our ears. 

Our ear-drums, being disturbed by the sound-waves, 
convey the effect of the vibrations to the brain. It is the 
brain alone which by this means receives the sensation we 
call sound. 
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5. Musical sounds differ in these six ways :— 

(i.) Pitch—by which we mean that a sound is high up, 
low down, or somewhere between these two extremes. 
Pitch depends upon the number of vibrations made per 
second by the sounding body. This vibration-number in¬ 
creases as the sounds get higher in the scale, and decreases as 
they get lower. 

(ii.) Intensity or quantity —by which we mean that a 
sound is loud or soft, or moderately loud or soft. Intensity 
depends upon the degree of force with which the sound-waves 
reach our ears. The louder the sound, the more violent will 
be the action of the sound-waves upon our ears, and vice versa. 

(iii.) Quality or timbre—by which we describe the 
character of a sound as being rich, full, hard, thin, etc. By 
their quality we can distinguish the sounds of a flute from 
those of a violin, or the tones of the human voice from thost 
of an instrument. Quality depends upon the manner in 
which the sounding body vibrates. The playing of a flute 
will act differently upon the air to the playing of a violin, etc.; 
the sound-waves will be different, and these again will act 
differently upon our ears and brains. 

(iv.) Duration—by which wc mean the length of time a 
Bound lasts. In listening to music we hear that some sounds 
are held on or sustained for a considerable time ; others art 
“ cut off " quite short ; others are neither very long nor very 
short, etc. 

(v.) Accent —by which we mean the stress or emphasis 
which is given to some sounds more than to others ; exactly 
as in ordinary speaking or reading we lay greater stress 
upon certain words or syllables than upon others. 

(vi.) Tonal relationship—by which we mean the order or 
arrangement of sounds into what are called scales and keys, 
without which it would be impossible to make or to recognise 
tunes. 

All these differences in musical sounds have to be ex¬ 
pressed upon paper, bo that a composer may be able to 
write down the music he desires to be played or sung, and 
that the players and singers may be able to understand what 
has been written down for them. 
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6. A knowledge of 'musical notation, therefore, teacher 

os that :— 

(i.) Differences in pitch are expressed upon paper by the 
various positions of notes upon a staff. 

(ii.) Differences in intensity (quantity) are indicated by 
the use of words, letters, or signs ; such as forte, piano, cres¬ 
cendo, diminuendo, ff, pp, — , etc. 

(iii.) Differences in quality are shown by a composer 
writing the name of the voice or instrument he intends to be 
used—such as Soprano, Conttalto, T*nor, Bass , piano, organ, 
violin, flute, trumpet, etc. 

(iv.) Differences in duration are expressed by the various 
shapes of the notes used—such as J, * , sf, etc. 

(v.) Differences in accent are indicated by the time 
signature, which assigns various degrees of accent to the 
notes within a bar, thus :— 


Fig. i. 



The mark (:->) is heze used to show which notes arc 
accented more than others. 

(vi.) Differences in tonal relationship are shown by the 
various key-signatures , each of which indicates that par¬ 
ticular arrangement of notes or scale which has been selected 
by the composer for his music. 

Thus, in the two scale-passages here given in Fig. 2, the 
five notes indicated by their letter-naines—G, A, C, D, E— 
are exactly the same in pitch, intensity, quality, duration, 
and accent; yet they produce quite a different effect upon 
the ear, because of the altered relationship which is effected 
by the change of key signature :— 



GA CDE G A C D E 


In the same way the same person may appeal to us differently as we 
regard him in his various social relationships—as father, son, husband, 
brother, uncle, cousin, friend, enemy, etc. 
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7. We have to study Musieal Notation in order to read, 

write, and understand music thoroughly. We desire to be 
able not only to play or sing " at sight,' 1 but also to acquire 
the power of knowing what a piece of music will sound like 
by merely looking at it. And we wish to be able to write 
down correctly any " musical thoughts " which may occur 
to us. 


CHAPTER II. 

Position of Notes on the Staff—The 44 Reflective ’ 
Aspect of the Notes C, D, E, F, and C, B, A, G— 
Leger Lines—Treble and Bass Clefs—Accidentals. 


8 . The first thing which any system of musical notation 
has to do, is to show the correct pitch of every sound re¬ 
quired by the composer, in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to the exact distances or intervals between the various 
sounds. The eye and mind 'must be assisted to perceive 
the rising and falling of the sounds as they constantly 
change from low to high, or from high to low. This is 
done by means of the Great Staff. 

9. The Great Staff is a series of eleven lines, arranged 
one above the other, like the steps of a ladder. 


3 * 

The Great Staff. 

Notice the thick “ Middle C" line which corresponds with the C In the 
middle of the keyboard 

11th line, F - - 


10th line, D- 

9tb line, B- 

8th line, G- 

7th line, E- 

6th line, C~“— 

5th line, A- 

4th line, F — 
3rd line, D — 

2nd line, B- 

1st line. G — 


E, 10th space. 

C, 9th space. 

A, 8th space. 

F, 7th space. 

D, 6th space. 

B, 5th space. 

G, 4th space. 
L, 3rd space. 

C, 2nd space. 
A, 1st space. 


Qn these eleven lines, and m the ten spaces between 
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the lines, are placed the notes which represent the sounds 
required to be sung or played. Every line and every space 
of the Great Staff has its own particular letter-name, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

10. Students must carefully distinguish between the 
words tone and note. A tone is a musical sound of definite 
pitch; a note is a character or sign written on the staff to 
show by its position thereon—high, medium, or low—the 
exact pitch of the tone or sound it pictorially represents. 
The “ notes ” take their names from the lines or spaces 
which they occupy on the staff. 

11. A pianoforte* score has ten lines. It is the Great 
Staff with the Middle C (thick) line omitted. The space 
between the A and E lines—when the Middle C line has been 
taken out—is widened , and the two five-lined staves (upper 
and lower) are joined together by a brace or bracket at the 
left-hand side. 

12. The upper staff is for the Right-Hand or Treble notes ; 
the lower one for the Left-Hand or Bass notes. 

13. Whenever the note Middle C is wanted, it is written 
on a short line called a leger line, which for the moment 
takes the place of the omitted Middle C line—either at the 
top of the Left-Hand or lower staff, or at the bottom of 
the Right-Hand or upper staff, as in Fig. 4 :— 

Fig. 4. 

Pianoforte Score. 

Treble Staff 
(Right hand). 

Bass Staff 
(Left hand). 

14. The upper and lower staves are distinguished one from 
the other by Clefs. 

15. A elef is a sign which points out the name of the 
particular line it is placed upon. Originally, the clef was 
merely the capital letter indicating the name of its line:— 


E line. 

Middle C line. 
A line. 


* This ward is often abbreviated “ piano. " 
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Fig. 5 - 

Pianoforte Score, with Clefs. 

G 

fr±= 

Treble or G Clef : 

Bass or F Clef: 



16. The Treble clef is placed on the second line of its staW, 
counting up from the bottom. The Bass Clef is placed os 
the second line of its staff, counting down from the top. 

17. Only the first seven letters of the Alphabet are used 
for naming musical sounds ; any notes beyond the seven— 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G— 

are simply repetitions of these at a higher or lower pitch, 

18. The eighth sound is called the Octave (abbreviated 
“ Sve ") of the first. Any note struck with its octave blends 
so perfectly with it as to have the effect of a single but 
brighter sound. 

19. Fig. 6 shows a continuous series of sounds, ranging 
from a note two octaves below Middle C, to a note twe 
octaves above Middle C :— 


Fig. 6. 

Scale of C (four oetaves). 



The octave below Middle C is called “ Tenor C M ; the 
octave above Middle C is called " Treble C." 

As seen in Figs. 6 and 7, when a sound is too high, or too 
low to be written on the staff, short additional lines are used 
above and below the staff, called Leger or Ledger lines (Leger 
light). Notes may be written on these leger line®, or in the 
spaces between them, as :— 
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Fig. 7. 
Leger Lines. 



Leger lines are merely “ light lines ” cut short, added 
outside the staff. 

20. It will be observed from Figs. 6 and 7 that Middle C 
Is on the first leger line below the Treble staff, and is also on 
the first leger line above the Bass staff. “ Treble C ** is in 
the third space of the Treble staff, counting upwards; 
“ Tenor C *' is in the third space of the Bass staff, counting 
downwards. A low Bass C is to be found on the second leger 
line below the Bass staff, and a high Treble C is to be found 
on the second leger line above the Treble staff. Regarded in 
tms way, the positions of C on the Bass staff are an upside- 
down—or " reflected **—image of the C positions on the 
Treble staff. 

Similarly, G, the clef line of the Treble staff, " reflects ** 
F, the clef line of the Bass staff, and vice versa —see Fig. 5 
on page 12. 

In the same way D, the second note of the scale of C, 
always “reflects” B, the seventh note of the scale; and K 
” reflects *' A, as shown in Fig. 8 :— 


Fig. 8. 
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2X. When many leger lines are used above the Treble 
staif, if the first two be disregarded or deducted from the 
rest, those above will read exactly as the Treble staff itself, 
two octaves higher in pitch. Thus :— 


Fig. 9. 



will be the same as :— 


Fig. 10. 



If played two octaves higher. 

Similarly, if the first two leger lines below the Bass staff 
be deducted, those below will read as the Bass staff itself, 
two octaves lower. Thus :— 

Fig. 11. 





will be the same as :— 

Fig. 12. 



If played two octaves lower. 

22. Sometimes, in order to avoid the use of a great many 
leger lines, the sign 8va is written over a passage of notes, 
to show that they must be read, sung, or played, as if they 
had been written an octave above. The word loco, used 
after 8va, signifies that the notes are to be read, etc., in their 
original pitch as written. 

23. 8va bassa, placed below a passage, signifies that it 
is to be played an octave lower than written. 

24. The figure 8 placed under notes indicates that the 
octaves below are to be played with them. 
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*5’ The interval or distance between any piano key and 
the next above or below it, whether black or white, is called 
a semitone or half-tone. 

26. The interval or distance between any piano key and 
the next but one above or below it is called a whole tone. 

27. A sharp (I) placed before any note raises its pitch 
a semitone . 

28. A flat (b) placed before any note lowers its pitch a 
semitone . 

29. A natural (tj) restores a note to its original pitch, 
lowering it a semitone if previously sharpened, raising it a 
semitone if previously flattened. 

30. A double-sharp (X) placed before any note raises it 
two semitones. 

31. A double-flat (bb) placed before any note lowers it 
two semitones. 

32. A doubly-sharpened note, or a doubly-flattened note, 
can be respectively lowered or raised a semitone by writing 
a single sharp or flat before a note, so :— 

Fig. 13 



Itwtrtd. raistd. 


33. Eleven of the twelve pianoforte keys in every octave 
are capable of bearing three different letter-names. The 
remaining one (the middle key in every group of three black 
ones) can only be called by two names—G| and Ab :— 


Cl 

D# 

Ff 

G| 

Af 

Db 

Bb 

Gb 

Ab 

Bb 

Bx 

Fbb 

Bx 


Cbb 



34. A note is enharmonically changed when its name is 
changed upon paper (as Cf to Db), whilst its pitch upon 
the pianoforte keyboard remains exactly the same. 
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35. As a great deal of foreign music is used in this country, 
as well as editions of classical works which are published 
abroad, it is very convenient to know the foreign names of 
the notes, as shown in Fig. 14 :— 


Fig. 14. 


English. 

Italian. 

French. 

German. 

C. 

Do. 

! Ut. 

C 

C flat. 

Do bemolle. 

Ut b£mul. 

Cea. 

C sharp. 

Do diesis. 

Ut di£se. 

Cis. 

D. 

Re. 

Re. 

D. 

D flat. 

Re bemolle. 

Re b£moL 

Des. 

D sharp. 

Re diesis. 

Re diese. 

Dis. 

E. 

Mi. 

Mi. 

E. 

E flat. 

Mi bemolle. 

Mi lj&nol. 

Es. 

E sharp. 

Mi diesis. 

Mi <h6se. 

Eis. 

F. 

Fa. 

Fa. 

F. 

F flat. 

Fa bemolle. 

Fa l^mol. 

Fes. 

F sharp. 

Fa diesis. 

Fa dic'.se. 

Fis. 

G. 

Sol. 

Sol. 

G. 

G flat. 

Sol bemolle. 

Sol be mol. 

Ges. 

G sharp. 

Sol diesis. 

Sol di6se. 

Gis. 

A. 

La. 

La. 

A. 

A flat. 

La bemolle. 

La b&nol. 

As. 

A sharp. 

La diesis. 

La di&se. 

Ais. 

-B. 

Si. 

Si. 

H. 

H flat. 

Si bemolle. j 

Si b£moL 

B. 

D sharp. 

Si diesis. 

Si didse. 

His. 


It will be seen from Fig. 14 that the Italians and French 
call notes by “ Sol-fa ” names, and use respectively bemolle 
and bhnol for a fiat, and diesis and di'ese for a sharp. The 
Germans use letters for note-names, with the addition of es 
for a flat and is for a sharp : Bb they call B ; Bfcj they call H. 

36. A l, b» X, bb, or j3, which does not belong to the scale 
or key indicated by the key-signature, is called an 
accidental. 

Fig. 15. 
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37. The effect of an accidental eontlnnes upon the staff 
throughout the bar in which it occurs, unless it is con¬ 
tradicted by another accidental. 


CHAPTER III. 

Diatomic Scales : Major and Minor. 


38. A Diatonic Scale is a series of eight sounds, ascend¬ 
ing, in alphabetical order, from any note to its octave. 
Every step or degree bears a different letter-name from any 
of the others. 

39. There are two kinds of diatonic scale— major and 
minor. 

40. In the minor scale, the third degree or step is one 
semitone nearer the first degree than is the third degree of 
the major scale. 

In olden days a major scale was often spoker of as "a 
scale with the greater third ” ; a minor scale was similarly 
said to be ” a scale with the lesser third.” 

41. The following technical names are given to the 
degrees of all diatonic scales :—The 1st, Key-note or Tonic ; 
the 2nd the Super-tonic ; the 3rd the Mediant ; the 4th 
the Sub-dominant ; the 5th the Dominant ; the 6th the 
Sub-mediant ; the 7th the Leading-note ; the 8th degree is 
the upper Key-note or Tonic. 

These names will be best remembered in the following 
order:— 

The Tonic is the 1st note (I.), and the Dominant is the 
5th above it (V.). The Mediant (or middle note between 
these two) is the 3rd (III). 

Fig. 16. 



Dominant V. 
Mediant III. 
Tonic I. 


The Scale of C Major is here referred to; but the same tech¬ 
nical names are given to the same numerical degrees of any other teak, 
major or minor. B 
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42. The Tonic is also the 8th note (VIII.), and the Sub- 
dominant is the 5th below it (V.). The Swfc-mediant (or 
middle note between these two) is the 6th (VI.). " Sub " 

means below or under. 

Fig. 17. 

Tonic VIII. 

Sub -mediant VI. (mediant below the Tonic). 

Su6-dominant IV. (dominant or 5 th below the Tonic). 



43. The Super -tonic is a whole tone above the Tonic 
(II.)—"Super" means above. The " Leading-note," or 7th 
of the scale (VII.), is a semitone below the upper Tonic 
and leads up to it. 

Fig. 18. 


Super-tonic II. 
Leading-note VII. 


tone aim*. 



Tonic I. 


44. The major scales have already been explained fully in 
the " Preparatory Text-Book," Chapter VIII., pp. 32-38 * 
the chief points to be remembered about them are these 

(i.) The semitones come between the 3 rd and 4 th, and the 7 th and 8 tb 
degrees, both ascending and descending. 

(ii.) Every major scale consists of two similarly constructed halves, 
called TetracAords. 

(iii.) Eyery tetrachord can belong to two different major scales, by being 
the upper half of one and the lower half of another. 

(iv.) A whole tone comes between the 4 th note of the lower tetrachord 
and the 1 st note of the upper tetrachord in every major scale. 

(v.) The sharps or flats essential to the scale are grouped together and 
placed after the clef, in the form of a key-signature. 


45. The key signatures of major scales can be easily 
remembered in this way :— 

C has no sharps or flats ; Cf has 7 sharps ; Cj> has 7 flats. 
(D has 2 sharps ; E has 4 sharps ; Ff has 6 sharps . ) 
(Bb has 2 flats ; Ab has 4 flats ; Gb has 6 flats . j 

(Db has 5 flats ; Eb has 3 flats ; F has 1 flat . ) 

(B has 5 sharps ; A has 3 sharps ; G has 1 sharp,) 

46. In key-signatures the order of sharps is— F, C, G, D, 
A, E, B; the order of flats is —B, E, A, D, G, C, F. 
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47. Here la a table of key-signatures, showing in each case 
the key-note or tonic of the scale :— 

(i.) Major key-signatures with sharps 


[ *C G 7 ) A E B F# Ctt 



(ii.) Major key-signatures with flats:— 



In a major key-signature with sharps, the key-note is a semitone above 
the last sharp. In a major key-signature with flats, the key-note Is a 
fourth below the last flat. 


48. Sometimes (at Examinations) candidates are asked 
to write major scales beginning and ending upon other 
degrees than the tonic ; such as Mediant, Sub-dominant, etc. 

Students will therefore find it very useful practice to 
write out a series of eight notes, beginning upon any degree of 
the Scale of C major they may choose—see Fig. 19 (a)—and 
then, by adding the necessary accidentals, they can alter this 
series of eight notes into a major scale, beginning and ending 
upon some degree other than its own tonic---see Fig. 19 
(6). (e), (d), (c), (/):— 

Fig. 19. 


(a) Scale of C, beginning on its (b) Scale of Eh. beginning on its 
Super-ionic . Leading-note. 



(. t ) Scale of A, beginning on its (/) Scale of Bb. beginning on its 
Sub-dominant. Mediant . 
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49. Minor scales are connected with major scales in two 
ways :— 

(i.) They can begin on the same tonic , but have different 
key-signatures. 

(ii.) They can have the same key-signature, but begin on 
different tonics. 

50. A minor scale which begins on the same tonic as 
any given major scale, is called the tonic minor of the latter. 

51. The signature of the tonic minor has always three 
sharps less or three flats more than the signature of its tonic 
major scale. 

52. A minor scale which has the same key-signature as 
any given major scale, is called the relative minor of the 
latter. 

53. A relative minor scale begins three semitones below 
the tonic of its relative major scale, i.e., upon the 6th degree 
or sub-mediant of the latter. 

54. Every major scale has six notes in common with 
its relative minor scale, and five notes in common with its 
tonic minor scale :— 


Fig. 20. 



forms 

(i.) The Harmonic. 

(ii.) The Melodic. 

56. In the Harmonic form the semitones occur between 
the 2nd and 3rd, the 5th and 6th, and the 7th and 8th 
degrees, both ascending and descending. An augmented 
2nd occurs between the 6th and 7th degrees ; this is an 
interval or distance of three semitones, and is accordingly 
one semitone wider than a whole tone ;— 
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Fig. 21. 

A minor, relative to C major. 

Aug. 2 nd. Aug. 2 nd. 



57. In writing the Harmonic form of any minor scale, we 
should take care that the 7th degree (or leading-note) is 
always indicated by an accidental . This does not make the 
scale chromatic, because no two of its degrees bear the same 
letter-name; yet the leading-note itself must be regarded as 
a chromatic note , since it is foreign to the key-signature— 
see § 36. The 3rd and 6th degrees of the Harmonic Minor 
Scale are both a semitone lower than the 3rd and 6th degrees 
of the major scale, which begins on the same tonic. 

58. Fig. 22 gives the Harmonic form of every minor scale 
with sharps :— 

Fig. 22. 

Minor Scales with Sharps—“ Harmonic form.” 

E minor, relative to Ci maior. 


1294567 8765 4321 



B minor, relative to D major. 

-1 29456 7 8 7 65 4 32 1 
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Df minor, relative to Ff major. 


12149178 7994821 



On looking at the signatures of minor keys with sharps, it should be 
noticed that the key-note is always a whole ton* below the last sharp (which 
Is the super-tonic of the scale). 

59. Fig. 23 gives the Harmonic form of every minor scale 
with flats:— 

I'ig- 23 - 

Minor Scales with Flats—“ Harmonic form.” 


D minor, relative to F major. 

123456787654321 



C minor, relative to Eb major. 


129456 787654321 



F minor, relative to A ^ major. 


1 234567 8 765432 1 



Bk minor, relative to D major. 

1 2345678765 -; „ 2 I 
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E|> minor, relative to G t major. 

1234 56 7 1 7654321 



On looking at the signatures of minor keys with flats, it should be noticed 
that the key-note is always the third note above the last flat (which is the 
sub mediant of the scale). 


6o. To avoid the augmented interval between the 6th 
and 7th degrees of the Harmonic Minor Scale, the Melodic 
Minor Scale has the 6th degree raised in ascending, and the 
7th and 6th both lowered in descending. 

Fig. 24. 


A minor, relative to C major. 

Upper tetrachord 
of A major. 



1234 5678 8765 4321 


61. In the Melodic form the semitones occur between the 
2nd and 3rd, and the 7th and 8th ascending ; and between 
the 6th and 5th, and the 3rd and 2nd descending. 

62. In writing the Melodic form of any minor scale, take 
care that the 6th and 7th degrees ascending are always 
indicated by accidentals. 

63. Accidentals are not required for the descending form, 
unless to contradict the previous sharpening of these degrees 
in the ascending form. 

64. Observe that the upper tetrachord ol the melodic form 
of a minor scale is exactly the same as the upper tetrachord 
of the major scale which begins on the same tonic. But in 
the lower tetrachord the 3rd degree of a minor scale (the 
mediant) is always one semitone lower than the mediant of 
the major scale beginning on the same tonic. 
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65. Fig. 25 gives the Melodic form of every minor scale 
with sharps :— 


Fig. 25. 

Minor Scales with Sharps- 


1 Melodic form.*’ 


E minor, relative to G major. 

-123456787654321 



66. Fig. 26 gives the Melodic form of every minor scale 
with flats 3— 
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Fig. 26. 

Minor Seales with Flats— 44 Melodle form.” 

D minor, relative to F major. 

123456787654321 



In 18th-century music (by Corelli, Ccminiani, Handel, and 
others) we often see the last sharp or flat omitted from a 
key-signature. In this case an accidental was inserted 
when either the leading-note of a major key with sharps, or 
the sub-mediant of a minor key with flats, was required. 
Minor keys with sharps, and major keys with flats, were 
written with complete key-signatures. 

Students should now practise writing Minor Scales, begin¬ 
ning and ending upon other notes than the Tonic, as shown 
in $ 48, in connexion with Major Scales. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Notation of the Chromatic Scale. 

67. The Chromatic Scale proceeds by semitones only. 

68. There are two kinds of semitones : the Diatonic 
and the Chromatic. 

69. The two notes which form a Diatonic Semitone have 
different letter-names, asCDb; F# G ; EF. Such a semi¬ 
tone can occur between two successive degrees of a Diatonic 
as well as of a Chromatic Scale. 

70. The two notes which form a Chromatic Semitone 
have the same letter-name ; but one ^or both of the notes 
will have an accidental, as Cf C$ ; B Bfr. Such a semitone 
can only occur in a Chromatic Scale. 

71. Within the octave of any note on the piano keyboard 
there are twelve sounds, seven of which occur in the Major 
Scale, which has that note for its tonic. We have now to 
learn how to write the other five. 

72. There are two ways of writing the Chromatic Scale 
the Harmonic way and the Melodic way. 

73. At an Examination always write the Harmonic way, 
unless {he other is asked for. 

74. When giving the Harmonic Chromatic Scale of any 
note, first write the Major Scale which begins on that note, 
leaving room for the extra five degrees to be written. 
Let Roman numerals stand for the degree® of the Major 
Scale :— 

I. II. III.IV. V. VI. VILVIII. 

semitone semitone 

We should be careful to write III.IV. and VII.VIII. close 
together, so that no other note can come between them. 

There are two methods by which we can next proceed. 

First Method : Flatten (by means of a b or 2) II., III., 
VI., and VII. Sharpen IV. (by means of a # or t). 

The Harmonic Chromatic Scale will then appear thus :— 

I., b*, flll., b3» &IILTV.. #4. V., to tjVI., b7. BVILVIII. 
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The five Arabic numerals Indicate the extra notes added 

to make the semitone steps of the Chromatic Scale, in those 
places where the Major Scale proceeded by tones. 

Put into musical notation, this Harmonic Chromatic 
Scale with a sharp signature will appear thus :— 


Fig. 27. 

r n%°eT:} I. It. iifiv. v. VI. vfTvm. 




Diptes: j 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

The descending form of the Harmonic Chromatic Scale, 
although the same in notation, will not require as manv 
accidentals as the ascending form :— 

Fig. 28. 

nii^lvi'OVTI. VI. V. IvTui. II. I. 


Degrus: j 


13 12 11 10 S 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 


With a flat signature, the Harmonic Chromatic Scale will 
appear thus :— 

Fig. 29. 

D % egreet: } I. H. IlTlV. V. VI. VII/VIIL 



12 11 10 9 I 7 I 5 4 3 2 1 


Second Method : Write the letter-names of the Tonic and 
Dominant (I. and V.) of the Diatonic Scale once only , and 
do not write any other letter-name more than twice. Observe 
that in Fig. 27 there Is only one A (tonic), and only one £ 
(dominant); but each of the other letter-names appear 
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twice. Thus there are two B's, two C's, two D's, two F's, 
and two G's. The Harmonic Chromatic Scale has the 
same notation ascending and descending. Sometimes at an 
Examination the key-signature is given, sometimes it is not. 
In any case, the II., III., VI., and VII. degrees of the Dia¬ 
tonic Scale will require accidentals to contradict the pre¬ 
ceding chromatic notes. 

75. The ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic Scale 

is obtained by the insertion of only five accidentals. With 
a major key-signature, the mediant and leading-note (the 
degrees affected by the last two sharps in the signature*' 
are unaltered. The remaining five degrees of the Diatonic 
Major Scale are first used without accidentals, but are 
afterwards raised a chromatic semitone by a f or X (or a j in 
keys with fiats) :— 

Fig. 30 a . 


topm:] I- H. HI. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 

Chromatic \ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

Decrees: J 

He most careful when you write the degrees of the Major 
Scale to place the III. IV. and VII. VIII. degrees so close 
together that it is impossible to write another note between 
them. 

In writing the Ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic 
Scale with a major signature, raise the following degrees 
I., II., IV., V., VT., as in Fig. 30A. 

In writing the Ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic 
Scale with a minor signature, write first the degrees oi the 
Descending Melodic Minor Scale— i.e ., exactly according to 
the key-signature, and then raise I., III., IV., VI., and 
VII., as in Fig. 30 b. 
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With a minor key -signature the Super-tonic and Dominant 
(the degrees affected by the last two sharps in the signature) 
are unaltered. The remaining five degrees of the descending 
form of the Melodic Minor Scale are first used without 
accidentals, but are afterwards raised a chromatic semitone 
by a | or X (or a g in keys with flats). 

76. The Descending form of the Melodic Chromatic Scale 
is exactly the same as the descending form of the Harmonic 
Chromatic Scale. Thus : 

With a Major key-signature, write exactly as Fig. 28. 

With a Minor key-signature, so :— 


Melodic | 
Minor > 
Degrees:) 




VIII. 



Fig. joc. 

VI. V. IV. III. II. 1 . 





Chromatic \ 
Degrees ; ) 


12 11 


10 9 


6 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


In Examinations the Melodic Chromatic Scale is most 
frequently asked to be written with a given key-signature 
(major or minor). 


CHAPTER V. 

Time—Relative Duration of Sounds —Notes—Rests— 
Dots—Ties— Staccato Marks—The Pause— 
Grouping of Notes. 

As most of the subjects mentioned above have already been fully 
explained in the Preparatory Text-Book (Chapters V. and VI.), only a 
brief summary of them is needed in this place. 

77. Notes indicate sound ; rests indicate silence. 

78. The time (or duration) of notes is expressed by their 
various shapes. 

79. The time (or duration) of rests is indicated by their 
various shapes ; and also, in two cases (Semibreve and 
Minim), by their position on the staff. 

80. Fig. 31 shows the shapes, etc., of the various uoter 
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and rests, beginning with the longest note or Breve, and 
ending with the shortest note or Semidemisemiquaver :— 


Fig. 31. 

f|a|{ U a Breve or Longest note; j~~ * j is a Breve rest, 

o In Semibreve or Whole note; jp^Erj is a Semibreve rest 

J Is a Minim or Half note; * s a Minim rest. 

1 is a Crotchet or Quarter note; f is a Crotchet rest. 

J* is a Quaver or Eighth note; *J U a Quaver rest. 

£ is a Semiquaver or Sixteenth note; *j is a Semiquaver rest. 

m 

£ is a ) Demi semi- [ or Thirty-second note; 3 is a rest. 

J* l quaver \ J I I 9 uavtr ) 


§ is a 


i Semidemi- \ 
semiquaver | 


or Sixty-fourth note; Z\ is a \ Semidemi- ) resl# 
J 2 f semi quaver j 


Every kind of note and rest is exactly half the length of the next longei 
note and rest, and twice the length, of the next shorter note and rest. 

81. A Dot after a note makes that note half as long again ; 
the note is then equal in value to three of the next shorter 
notes (instead of two), thus .— 

I i I ! 

O — Gf <Z> C2 - w cJ cZ e? 

J J J. - J J J 

J m J* J* J . J * J* J* aTl ^ SO ° n - 


A second dot represents half the value of the first clot, 
thus :— 

tS s J J ® • ms, eJ ed <J o • • 1= J J tJ J 

J = J J J. = J J J J... J J J/ 

82. A Tie or Bind is a curved mark, joining together two 
notes of the same pitch. It adds the value of the second 

note to the first, thus :— *= four quavers; •» 

five quavers ; — thirteen semiquavers. 
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83. Dots affect the time-value of rests in the same way 
that they affect the time-value of notes. Rests are more 
often lengthened by the addition of other shorter rests. 

84. Ties are never used to connect rests, they only con* 
nect notes. 

85. Staccato means cut off, or detached . 

86. Legato means bound together, or played smoothly. 

87. Staccato is indicated by the word itself, or more 
usually by dots placed above or under the notes: J J J J 

88 . Staccatissimo {very short or detached) is indicated 
by spikes or dashes above or under the notes : j* jm » 

89. Legato is indicated by the word itself, or by a curved 
line, called a slur, which may be long or short ^ 

90. When Staccato and Legato marks are combined, the 
music must be played not quite smootlily, yet not too 

detached : p m m This combination of marks is some¬ 

times called slurred staccato. 

91. The slur is never combined with staccatissimo marks. 

92. A pause (French, Couronne ; Italian, Fermata) /t\ w 
means that the note or rest over or under it must be pro¬ 
longed indefinitely, at the pleasure or will of the performer or 
conductor. 

93. Quavers, semiquavers, or demisemiquavers, are often 
written in groups. When this is so, it is usual to join their 
hooks:— 

Fig. 32. 



94. The grouping of notes is often a useful guide to the 
position of accent or stress, since the first note of a group 
is generally more marked, or more heavily accented, than any 
of the other notes in the 9 ame group. 
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CHAPTER \ 1 . 

Time-Signatures and Accent—Bars—Rhythmical 
Grouping of Notes (Regular and Irregular)— 
Syncopation. 

95. In listening to poetry we bear a succession of regularly 
occurring accents :— 

it t 1 

"All the air was full of freshness, 

All the earth was bright and joyous.” (Longfellow's Hiawatha .) 

In fitting words to music (or in writing instrumental 
music to which no words are sung), the accents are indicated 
by upright lines drawn through the staff. These lines, 
which are called bars, are placed immediately before a 
strongly accented note :— 


Fig. 33 . 



All the air was full of fresh-ness, AH the earth wai bright and joy-ou*. 

96. Accents may be strong, weak , or medium. Fig. 33 
consists entirely of strong and weak accents used alter¬ 
nately. 

97. A weak accent is sometimes called a non-accent. 

98. * The word bar also means the music contained be¬ 
tween two bar-lines, although this space so measured off by 
the bar-lines is sometimes called a measure. 

99. The use of bar-lines is to measure off the music into 
small equal portions, in order to show the strong accents, 
and to enable the performer to count the time , or a conductor 
to beat the time. 

100. A double bar —-fr— marks the end of a piece, or 

of an important section of a piece. It has nothing to do with 
time or with rhythm, and may therefore be placed in any 
part of a measure. 

101. The grouping of notes within bar-lines is called 
Rhythm. 

102. The time-value or standard of bar-measurement is 
shown by figures which immediately follow the key-signature 
These figures are called the time-signature. 
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103. A bar may contain two, three, or four beats. A 
beat is shown by a movement of the conductor's stick— up, 
down, or sideways. 

104. Rhythms (or groups) of two beats in the bar are 
called Duple. Rhythms (or groups) of three beats in the 
bar are called Triple. Rhythms (or groups) of four beats in 
the bar are called Quadruple. 

105. If each beat can be divided into two halves, the 
time is said to be Simple. 

106. When each beat can be divided into three parts, 
each of which is called a “ pulse," the time is said to be 
Compound. In Compound time the beat consists of a 
dotted note ; the pulse consists of a note the time-value of 
which is one-third of the beat. 

107. Simple Duple Time is accented, 
beaten, and counted thus :— 


Down Up * I STR0KQ 



WEAK 



108. Simple Triple Time is 
accented, beaten, and counted 
thus :— 



Down Right or Left Up 




I 


109. Simple Quadruple Time is ac¬ 
cented, beaten, and counted thus :— 
12 3 4 



weak medium weak 

Left Right Up 

iio. Compound Duple Time is accented, 
beaten, and counted thus :— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

or, 1 and 2 and 


strong weak medium weak 
Down three times. Up three time*. 



* In aU these time-illustrations the point of the arrow indicates the 
md of the beat. 

r 
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In Compound Duple Time there are two beats and six 
pulses . A pulse is therefore one-third of a beat, and in alow 
time is indicated by a separate short movement of the 
conductor's stick—as shown in the adjoining example. 

hi. Compound Triple Time is accented, 
beaten, and counted thus :— 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 * 


Down three times, Right or Lett three times, Ur 
three times. 

In Compound Triple Time there are three beats and nine 
pulses. 

112. Compound Quadruple Time is beaten in the manner 
shown in § 109, but Down three times. Left three times. 
Right three times. Up three times. 

In Compound Quadruple Time there are four beats and 
twelve pulses , 

113. When the upper figure of a time-signature is 2 , the 
time is Simple Duple ; when it is 8, the time is Simple Triple ; 
when it is 4 , the time is Simple Quadruple. 

1 14. When the upper figure of a time-signature is 6 , the 
time is Compound Duple ; when it is 9 , the time is Compound 
Triple ; when it is 12 , the time is Compound Quadruple. 

113. The lower figure of a Simple time-signature showa 
the value of each beat in a bar ; thus 2«= minims, da- 
crotchets, 8= quavers. 

116. The lower figure of a Compound time-signature 
shows the value of a pulse —that is, one-third of the dotted 
note of which each beat consists ; thus 4= crotchets, 8 — 
quavers, 16 « semiquavers. 

117. The following are the time-signatures in general 
nee;— 
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Fig. 34- 



118. Simple Quadruple time, with four crotchets in a bar 
(£), is very often called Common time. 

The old-fashioned sign (3, which once indicated * time, if now rapidly 
becoming obsolete. So too is the equally vague sign which was once 
used to indicate both two half-notes ,J ^, or two whole notes o o, in 
a bat . The former was called Alla breve time ; the latter was some¬ 
times known as Alla Cappella (Church Time). 

119. Instances of \ and of \ time are occasionally met 
with. These have respectively five and seven crotchets in a 
bar. 

120. Every beat of Simple time can be subdivided into 
a (roup of notes, each group being equal in time to a simple 
or undotted beat-note :— 

t J J I J J 

4 c_r cjlz. - I r_ts 

121. Every beat of Compound time can be subdivided 
into a group of notes, each group being equal in time to a 
compound or dotted beat-note :— 

e J- J- J- J- *■ -• I 

8 CUV c er rjg CJErSTSKST 

122. Every beat-group of notes in a compound time is 
equivalent to a complete bar of simple triple time. Thus, 
each bar of | time resembles two bars of | time in suc¬ 
cession. 
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123. In slow compound Duple time it is sometimes 
convenient to count six. These §ix counts fall into two 
groups of three each : fTY i^e ; 4 is in this case a 
medium accent. 

124. In slow simple Triple time it is also convenient 
to count six. These six counts fall into three groups of 
two each: 1"*, 8 4, 6 8 ; 3 and 5 are in this case medium 
accents. 

125. The rhythm ol a bar of triple time, or of any single 

group of compound time, is more natural as J J or J J**, 
than as J J or The latter groups may be regarded 

as syncopated. 

126. Syneopation is the term used to express disturbed 
accent. The ivtaker beats of every measure may be occa¬ 
sionally made emphatic at the pleasure of the composer. 
This is usually done in simple time by tying the note on a 
weak beat to the next note on either a strong or a medium 
beat. The naturally accented note not being sounded alresh, 
the ear requires that the note to which it is tied should 
receive more than the ordinary accent, and be emphasized. 
Fig. 35 exhibits the ancient and modern methods of writing 
the same syncopated passage. 


Fig- 35 * 

Ancient Method. 



This method seems to have occasioned the use of the 
word Syncopation , which means, in musical language, cutting 
into two parts. 

Modern Method. 


ifrj d=^;=^===g= ■■■■>«»•■ 


■ 

Tj 1 - w » 

or 

flit 'J ■ f -je"- 



' ’ r 1 --- -- 


The accent may be broken by rests instead of tied notes 
as in Fig. 36 :— 
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Fig. 36. 



127. In compound time syncopation is sometimes effected 
by writing a group of two unequal notes, and causing the 
shorter of the two to be heard first:— 


Fig- 37 - 



It can also be effected by tied notes :— 


Fig. 38. 



128. Sometimes notes are irregularly grouped. Occa¬ 
sionally three notes of equal value are written to be per¬ 
formed in the time of two of the same kind, a figure 3 being 
placed over or under the group, which is called a triplet. 
Fig. 39 (a). Sometimes two of the notes of a triplet may be 
sustained as one. Fig. 39 (6). 


Fig. 39 . 



Quadruplet. Quintolet. Scxtoltt . Septolet . 

129. A duplet is—in compound time—a group of two 
notes played in the time of three of the same kind, the 
dotted beat being for the moment treated as though it were 
simple, i.e., undotted. Fig. 39 (< c ). 

130. A quadruplet is—in compound time—a group of 
four notes played in the time of three. Sometimes the font 
notes are written in the time-value of the three notes they 
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temporarily displace, as In Fig. 39 (d) ; occasionally they 
are written in the time-value of those four notes which 
would together make up the value of the undotted beat-note 
they actually represent, as in Fig. 39 (r). 

131. A quintolet is a group of five notes played in the 
time of four of the same kind. Fig. 39 (/). 

132. A sextuplet or sextolet is a group of six notes formed 
either by the sub-division of a triplet, or by combining two 
triplets into one group. Both forms are played in the 
time of four ordinary notes of the same kind as those of the 
example itself. Fig. 39 (g). 

133. A septolet or septimole is a group of seven notes 
played in the time of six or eight of the same kind. 
F»g- 39 (*)- 

A knowledge of Harmony is necessary for determining whether a quin¬ 
tals should be played as 2 + 3 , or 3 -f 2 ; a sextolet as 3 + 3 , or 2+2 + 2 ; 
or a septolet as 3 + 4 , or 4 + 3 . 


CHAPTER VII. 

Diatonic Intervals within the Octave derived 
from Major Scales only—Inversions of these 
Intervals. 

134. An interval is the difference in pitch, or scale-distance, 
between any two sounds. 

135. A melodie interval =two sounds struck and heard 
in succession , one after the other. A harmonic Interval — 
two sounds struck and heard together . 

136. Intervals have numerical and qualifying names. 

137. The numerical name of an interval depends upon 
the number of lines and spaces of the staff covered by the 
interval. This number includes the staff-positions (viz., 
lines or spaces) occupied by the two notes forming the in¬ 
terval. Thus, an 8ve includes the line and space in which 
the upper and lower notes themselves stand and the three 
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iines and three spaces between— eight staff-positions in all. 
Accidentals do not affect the numerical name of an interval. 

138. The qualifying name of an interval depends upon 
Its absolute width, i.e., upon the number of semitones it 
contains. 

139. The ascending major scale is the standard of measure¬ 
ment for finding the qualifying name of an interval; but 
the student is advised to learn by ear the effects produced 
by the different qualities of intervals. 

140. The intervals between any note and the 2nd, 3rd, 
6th, and 7th degrees of the major scale which begin on that 
note are major :— 


* Fig. 40. 



Major 2nd. 3rd. 6th. 7th. 


141. The intervals between any note and the 4th, 3th, 
and 8th degrees, both of the major and minor scales which 
begin on that note, are perfect:— 


Fig. 41. 



•T 


Perfect 4th. 5th. 8 th. 

142. An interval is called minor when it is a chromatic 
aemitone smaller than a major interval. It must be ob¬ 
served that the notes forming the minor interval still retain 
the same alphabetical names as those of the major interval. 
Compare Fig. 42 with Fig. 40 :— 


Fig. 42. 



Minor 2nd. 3rd. 6lh. 7th. 

143. If a perfect interval be made smaller by a chromatic 
aemitone, the same alphabetical names being retained , the 
interval then becomes diminished :— 
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Fig. 43- 



Diminished. 4 th. 5 th. 8 th. 

The diminished 5th occurs in every major scale between 
the leading-note and the sub-dominant above it in the next 
octave of the scale. The diminished 4th does not belong 
to any major scale. 

The diminished 8ve being the “ enharmonic equivalent 99 
of a major 7th does not belong to either a diatonic or 
a chromatic scale. It is not therefore in general use. 

If a major 3rd or jth be made smaller by two semitones. 
the same alphabetical names being retained , the interval then 
becomes diminished :— 


Fig- 44 - 



Major 3 rd. Diminished 3rd, Major jih. Diminished ytk. 


Neither the diminished 3rd nor the diminished 7th can be 
found between any two degrees of a major scale. 

144. If a major 2nd or 6th, or a perfect 4th or 5th, be 
made larger by a chromatic semitone, an augmented interval 
is formed :— 


Fig. 45 - 



Augmented 2nd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 

Of these four augmented intervals exemplified in Fig. 45,. 
only one—the augmented 4th—is to be found in the major 
scale, where it exists between the sub-dominant and the 
leading-note above. 

145. Though not (in its perfect shape) an interval , the 
prime or unison (a duplication of the same note) must be 
considered here, on account of its diminished and augmented 
conditions :— 
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Chromatic 
semitone below. 


Fig. 46. 


Chromatic 
semitone above. 


P * m " n '\ Diminished. 
Untson j 


Perfect. 


Augmented. 


No chromatic semitone can occur between any two 
degrees of a major scale, since no two degrees of any 
diatonic scale can possibly bear the same alphabetical name 
See §§ 69 and 70. 

146. Intervals may be inverted by placing the lower note 
an octave higher, or the upper one an octave lower :— 


Thus 


pHHH inverted is 


By inversion, a different interval is produced by notes of 
the same name—a fifth becomes a fourth, an octave becomee 
a unison, etc. 


147. How to find the inversion of an interval. By 

subtracting the number of the given interval from 9, the 
remainder gives the inversion—thus, to find the inversion of 
a 3rd, subtract 3 from 9, and the remainder, 6, will show that 
the inversion of a 3rd is a 6th. 

By adding together the numerical name of any interval less than an 8ve 
and that of its inversion, the total will always be 9. This total is 9 (and 
not 8), because the note which is unaltered in pitch gets counted twice. 


148. The quality of an interval is changed by inversion, 

with the exception of perfect intervals, which remain 
perfect. Major intervals become minor, and minor be¬ 
come major ; augmented become diminished, and dimin¬ 
ished augmented :— 

Thus a minor 3rd will 


major and 


perfect fifth 


„ an augmented 4th ,, 
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149. By the same law of inversion, the intervals between 
the upper tonic and the notes of the descending major 
Beale are either minor or perfect. In the ascending major 
scales these intervals were either major or perfect. 


F»g- 47 - 



t Tnicnn Minor Minor Perfect Perfect Minor Minor Perfect 
and. 3rd. 4 th. 5th. 6th. 7th. octave. 


150. Examination questions on intervals take various 
forms. Candidates may be asked :— 

(i.) To state the numerical and qualifying names of a 
given interval. 

(ii.) To write a certain interval above a given note. 

(iii.) To write a certain interval below a given note. 

(iv.) To write certain intervals which belong to given keys, 
(v.) To write the inversion of any given interval. 

Hint I .— How to find the numerical and qualifying names 
of a given interval. First count the number of lines and 
spaces covered by the interval set, taking no account 
of any accidental which may be prefixed to either or 
both of the given notes. Ascertain the qualifying name of 
the plain interval without accidentals , by regarding the 
upper note as one of the degrees of the diatonic major scale 
which begins on the lower note. Then ascertain how many 
chromatic semitones have to be added or subtracted from 
this result by the nature of the accidentals used. 


For example, suppose 


is the given interval. Without an 


accidental this would be a major 7th, since E G is the seventh degree of the 
major scale of F. The ^ to the E reduces the width of the interval by a 
chromatic semitone, by § 143 any interval which is a chromatic semitone 
less than major is minor. Consequently the given interval is a minor 7th. 


Hint II. —How to find any interval above a given note. 
First write the given note without an accidental (should 
there be one). Then write above it, in the correct line or 
space, the bare note required by the numerical name of the 
given interval. Prefix the accidental to the lower note (if 
there is one given in the question). Consider this lower note 
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65 the tonic of its own major scale, and then, if necessary, 
raise or lower the upper note to obtain the quality of the 
interval asked for. 

For example, suppose you are asked to write the augmented 4th 
above Ab. Write At] on the staff, and above it the fourth note D2. 
This will be a perfect 4th, the sub-domina»M of A major. Prefix the b 
to the given A. The lowering of this note by a chromatic semitone 
alters the perfect 4th into an augmented 4th, which is the interval 
required. 

Hint III .—How to write any interval below a given note. 
First write the given note without an accidental. Then 
below it, in the correct line or space, the bare note required 
by the numerical name of the given interval. Prefix the 
accidental to the upper note (if there is one given in the 
question). Consider this upper note as the upper tonic oj 
its own major scale (as shown in Fig. 47), and then, if 
necessary, raise or lower the other note to obtain the quality 
of the interval asked for. 


For example, suppose you are asked to write the diminished 5th below 
Df. Write D B on the staff, and below it the fifth note, G C. This will be 
a perfect 5th, since G is the sub-dominant (i.e., perfect 5th below D). Prefix 
the given sharp to D. This makes the interval an augmented 5th. A 
diminished 5th being two chromatic semitones less than an augmented 5th, 
the lower note G will require a double sharp to be prefixed, in order to 
make the interval below the given note Df a diminished 5th. 

151. Diatonic intervals are those which lie between any 
two notes of a diatonic scale. The intervals contained in 


the major scale must now be learnt, and be afterwards re¬ 
written in other keys than that of C. 

The following intervals are contained in the Major Scale 
of C 


Five major snds, each containing two semitones. 


Two minor 2nds 
or semitones. 



Six perfect 4ths, each containing five semitones. One augmented 4th, 

I containing 
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niiktd 5th, 
containing 
six semi- 

152637485263 74 


Four major 6 ths, each coo- Three minor 6ths, each con¬ 
taining nine semitone?- taining eight semitones. 



1 7 4 3 28 32 54 65 7 5 


152. The augmented 4 th occurs in only one place in the 
major scale, viz., between the sub-dominant and the leading- 
note ; that is to say, between the flattest and sharpest notes 
in the key . It is often called the tritone because of the 
three whole tones comprised within its limits. 

153 - Viewed harmonically , intervals are either eoneords 
or discords. 

154. A concord leaves a finished , satisfied effect upon the 
ear, when the two sounds are heard together ; a discord 
leaves an unfinished , unsatisfied effect. 

A concord used melodically is, generally speaking, easy to 
sing ; a discord used melodically is sometimes not easy to 
sing. 

155. There are two kinds of concords —Perfect and Im¬ 
perfect. 

156. The perfect concords are the prime or unison, the 
octave, 5th, and 4th. See Figs. 41 and 46. 

157. The imperfect concords are the major and minor 
3rd, and the major and minor 6th. See Figs. 40 and 42. 

158. The discords are the major and minor 2nd and the 
major and minor 7th (both of which are formed by taking 
two notes in alphabetical order, as C D, C B, etc.: see Figs. 
40 and 42), and all diminished and augmented intervals. 
See Figs. 43 to 46. 


Six perfect 5ths, each containing seven semitones. One ditni 
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>59* Fig. 48 shows the elassifie&tlon ol intervals at a 
gla nce *— 

Fig. 48. 

Intervals. 


ConcordB. 

I8l, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 8th. 

r A 1 

Perfect. Imperfect, 

frft, 4th, 5th, and 8th. 3rd and 6th. 


Major. Minor. 



Discords. 
2nd and 7th. 


Major. 


Minor. 



The four chromatically altered intervals marked * are discords. 

Candidates, when listening to ear tests at a Practical 
Examination, will do well to remember that 3rds and 6ths 
are major, when they respectively sound as the third and 
sixth degrees of a major scale. But 2nds and 7ths are 
major, and unisons, 8ves, 5ths, and 4ths, are perfect when 
sounded after the tonic in major scales. 

160. A simple interval is one which does not exceed tha 
compass of an 8ve. 

161. A compound interval is one which has a wider 
compass than an 8ve. 

162. A 9th is always regarded in harmony as a compound 
interval. 

163. With the exception of the 9th, compound intervals 
are generally considered as simple, although they may in¬ 
clude an 8ve (or several 8ves) in their compass. Thus, any 
E would be considered as a 3rd above C, no matter how wide 
the distance may be between the C and the E above it; or 
how many notes may be written between the C and E, as at 41 
in Fig. 49 :— 
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Fig- 49- 



of the two notes in each are C and E. 


164. A 9th may sometimes be regarded as a compound 
2nd ; but a 2nd can under no circumstances whatever be 
used for a 9th, in the same way that a 3rd can be used for a 
10th. 

Fig. 50. 



In the 9th, the upper note is the discord ; in the 2nd, the 
lower note is the discord. 

P 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Transposition of a Given Melody from Treble 
Clef to Bass Clef, or vice versa — Hints for 
Examination Candidates. 

165. Junior Examination Candidates are often asked to 
re-write a given melody :— 

(i.) An octave higher or lower, using the same clef, 
(ii.) An octave higher or lower, using a different clef, 
(iii.) Two octaves higher or lower, using a different 
def. 

(iv.) At the same pitch, using a different clef. 
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Wc have already learned (Preparatory Text-Book , Chap. 
III.) how to re-write a melody an 8ve higher or lower, using 
the same clef. 

Hint /.—The chief thing to remember is that there are 
three lines and three spaces between any two notes which lie 
an octave apart:— 

Fig- 5 1 • 



Consequently the given passage. Fig. 52 (a), will appear 
an 8ve higher at (b), and an 8ve lower at (c):— 

Fig. 52. 



Hint II .—When transposing an octave higher or lower, 
using the same clef, all leger lines, and spaces between leger 
lines, must be counted as if they were lines and spaces of the 
staff itself. 

Hint III .—When transposing an octave higher or lower, 
using a different clef, it may help us if we remember the 
relative position of Middle C to both clefs. See Fig. 53 (a). 
The second leger line above the Bass staff (E) has exactly the 
same pitch as the bottom line of the Treble staff—Fig. 53 
(6) ; and in the same way, the second leger line below the 
Treble staff (A) has exactly the same pitch as the top line of 
the Bass staff—Fig. 53 ( c ):— 

Fig- 53- 


(a) “ Middle C." (i) E is the same as (,-) \ is the same as :— 
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Consequently, the passages, Fig. 54 (a) and (&), will respec¬ 
tively appear as at ($) and (d) t when transposed an octave, 
using different clefs :— 




Hint IV .—To transpose a melody two octaves, higher or 
lower, using a different clef, is really easier than to transpose 
it one octave. All we have to remember is this :— 

(i.) In changing the clef from Treble to Bass, write the new 
notes on the next lines or next spaces below those occupied 
by the given notes :— 

Fig- 55 - 


(a) (a) Two octaves lower. 



(ii.) In changing the clef from Bass to Treble, write the 
new notes on the next lines or next spaces above those 
occupied by the given notes :— 


Fig. 5b. 



Hint V .—A correct knowledge of the relative position of 
Middle C " to both Treble and Bass clefs will also help us 
very considerably when transposing a melody from clef to 
elef, keeping its notes at the same pitch. 
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Fig- 57 - 


<-> 


( b) The same notes with the 
Treble clef. 



A F D B E C G 


Hint VI .—There are several points of detail connected 
with good music-writing, which candidates would do well 
to observe :— 


(i.) See that the clef is nicely formed. 

(ii.) See that the sharps or flats in the key-signature are 
placed on or in the proper lines and spaces. 

(iii.) See that the time-signature is correctly copied, with 
no line inserted between its two figures. 

(iv.) See that the stems of the notes are correctly placed— 
to the right of the notes, if turned up ; to the left, if turned 
down. All notes below the middle staff-line have their stems 
turned up ; all above the middle staff-line have their stems 
turned down. 

(v.) Accidentals are placed before the notes to which they 
refer. No accidental should be omitted. 

(vi.) No dot after a note is ever placed upon a line of the 
staff. 

(vii.) A dotted note upon a line has its dot placed in the 
space above, if the next note be higher than the dotted note. 
The dot is placed in the space below, if the next note be lower 
than the dotted note. 

(viii.) Leger lines should be written before the notes are 
placed upon them. The first leger line should be parallel to 
the staff, at the same distance from it as the width of the 
spaces between the lines of the staff. Every fresh leger line 
should be placed at the same distance from the previous one. 
Leger lines are only an extension of the five-lined staff. 

In connection with Hint IV., it may be remarked that a slower (but 
perhaps safer) method of transposing a melody up or down two octaves, 
is first to transpose it one octave in the required direction (according to 
the directions given in Hint 111 .), and then to repeat the same process 
for the second octave. ,, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Words and Marks Indicating Intensity and Speed. 
Metronomic Indications. 


166. Italian words, or their abbreviations, are used to 
show in a musical composition :— 

(i.) Intensity, i.e., the degree of tone (loudness or softness) 
required ; 

(ii.) Speed, i.e., the time or pace (fast or slow) at which 
the music is to be taken. 

167. The following terms, etc., are used in connection with 
fixed degrees of intensity :— 

Pianissimo (ppp ; pp) =very soft. The utmost degree of 
pianissimo is sometimes expressed by the word Estinto 
(almost extinguished). 

Piano (p) —soft; Mezzo piano (mp) — half soft, or 
moderately soft. 

Mezza voce (tn v) = medium tone — literally, half the voice. 

Forte (/) = loud; Mezzo forte {mf)~ half loud, or 

aaoderately loud. 

Fortissimo (fff ; //)= very loud. 

168. A gradual increase of tone is denoted by :— 

Crescendo ( cresc. ; cres. ; or --=■-=). 


169. A sudden increase of tone is denoted by:— 
Rinforzando (Rinforz. ; rf) —reinforcing, strengthening, 

emphasizing. 

Sforzando {sfz; sf) = forcing the tone with accent. 
> a are also signs to denote sudden accent. 

170. A gradual decrease of tone is denoted by :— 

Diminuendo (dim. ; or ). 

Decrescendo (decres.) also means a gradual decrease of tone. 
Other words which have much the same meaning are :— 
Mancando= failing, or waning in tone. 

Raddolcendo, or Raddolcente — becoming gradually softer. 
Scemando— diminishing in power. 

Smorzando [smorz. or smor.) ^smothering the tone. 


Morendo | 
Diluendo ] 


= dying away. 


171. A gradual increase of tone and pace combined is 

denoted by :— 

Incalzando^ quicker and louder. 


172. A gradual decrease of tone and pace combined is 
denoted by :— 

Calando—soiter and slower. 


Perdendosi losing itself "—by getting softer and slower 
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173. The following terms, etc., are used in connection with 

fixed degrees of Speed or Pace :— 


Grave 

Lento 

I^ntamente . 
Larghissitno. 

Largo . 

Largamente . 

Larghdto 

Adagtssimo 

Adagio . 

Adagittto 

Andante... 

Art dan lino .. 

Moderato 
Tempo ordinario 
Tempo commodo 

Allegretto 

Allegro 

Alleg) a men ft 
Allegretto. ... 


Vivace 


Vivacemente... 
Vivacissinu ... 

Presto . 

Prestissimo ... 
Prestissimamer. 


... Extremely slow ; solemn, grave. 
... Very slow. 

Not as slow as Lento. 

Slower than Largo. 

Broad ; slow ; grand. 

Kroadly ; massively. \ Not as slow as 
Rather broadly. / Largo. 
Slower than Adagio. 

Leisurely slow ; expressively. 

Less slow than Adagio, 
fGoing at an easy (///., “walking") 
t pace. 

Not as slow as Andante. 

Moderate time. 

Ordinary time. 

Convenient, i.e., comfortable time. 
(Bather quick, but not as fast as 
\ Allegro. 

Quick ; merry ; gay. 

A model ate Allegro. 

I ovouslv. 

( Brisk ; lively—very similar tc 
Allegro, with which it is some¬ 
times combined. 

Rather lively. 

Lxtrer.iely lively (very much like Presto). 

Very quick. 

/Quicker than Presto; as quickly as 
t possible. 


Other words which indicate a more or less fixed degree 
of pace are :— 

Toslo --- quick ; rapid. 

Cclere — quick; nimble. 

Veloce swiftly. 

174. A gradual quickening of the pace is denoted by:— 

Accelerando (accel .) ----getting gradually faster. 

Calcando = hurrying the time. 

Incalzando *= quicker and louder. 

Stringendo (string.)) ti 

pressing onwards; pulling closei 

0 \ together," in the sense of hurry- 

strett0 in S the time. 

Affrettando (affret.)} 
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175* A gradual slackening of the pace is denoted by :~ 

Rallentando (rail.) —gradually getting slower. 

Ritardando (ritard.) 

Ritenuto (fit.) 

Slentando (slent.) 

Slargando (slar.) 

See also the words Calando and Perdendosi in § 172. 

176. Comparative pace-indications are:— 

A tempo =In time, after a Rail, or Accel., or their 
equivalents. 

Tempo Giusto «=In strict, or exact time. 

Doppio Tempo, or Doppio Movimento = ln double time, 
i.e., as fast again as the preceding movement. 

Uistesso tempo =In the same time as the preceding move¬ 
ment. This term is used when the time-signature is changed, 
but the beats are still to be of the same length as before. 

Tempo Primo = In the same time as at first. 

Ad libitum, or A piacere=*kt the performer's pleasure, as 
regards time. 

Pit* mosso=more motion, i.e ., quicker —not gradually, but 
at once. 

Meno mosso\mcless motion, i.e., slower —not gradually, 

Pin lento j but at once. 

177. The Metronome is an instrument invented for the 
purpose of accurately measuring the time or speed of a 
piece of music. Clockwork mechanism inside sets in motion 
an outside pendulum, the speed of which is regulated by a 
sliding weight, according to the various grades of time 
measured on the index. The Metronome should beat once 
a second, or 60 times a minute, if set at 60. 

For example, m — 126 means that the sliding weight should be set to 
126 on the index, when, on the instrument being set in motion, the beats 
of the pendulum show the speed of the crotchets . 

J*=8o means that the weight should be set at 80, when the pendulum 
beats show the speed of the minims. 


j —retarding or keeping back the time. 
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178. Another and a far simpler kind of metronome con¬ 
sists of a tape marked off into certain fractions of a minute. 
This tape is coiled into a metal case by means of a spring, 
and can be used in the manner of a pendulum. 

The tape being drawn out of its case until the required number appears, 
is then secured in that place by means of a stud. Upon causing the 
metal case (which acts as the weight of the pendulum) to swing steadily, 
the required tempo will be accurately indicated. 


CHAPTER X. 

Final Hints for Examinations. 

At the Examination the Examiners will pay special 
attention to 

Correct spelling. 

Accuracy of notation, including— 

The correct position of stems with respect to the notes. 
The proper order and position of sharps and flats in key- 
signatures. 

Due insertion of necessary accidentals, ties, slurs, etc. 
Proper grouping of quavers and shorter notes. 

All transposed phrases must be given complete, with 
correct key and time-signatures. 

Following is a specimen paper set for the Junior Division 
of the Trinity College of Music Local Examinations in 
Theory of Music :— 

Time allowed—Two hours. 

Marks required for Pass Certificate, 65. 

,, „ Honours ,, 80. 


1. (10 marks.) Write, in semibreves, a descending 
octave of each of these Scales :— 


Major. 




I 


Harmonic Minor. 
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2. (i5 marks.) Transpose this Melody into the Treble del, 
making it an octave higher :— 



3. 10 marks.) Complete these Time-signatures according 
to the description over each bar :— 


Simple Duple. Simple Triple 


Simple 

Quadruple. 


Compound 

Triple. 


4. (15 marks.) Express, in semiquaver notes, the time- 
value of— 


A minim. A dotted quaver. A doubly-dotted crotchet. 



5. (10 marks.) Name these Intervals :— 

(*) (/) [e) (a) (t) 



6. (15 in a 1 ks.) On the upper staff write the notes 
necessary to form the Intervals named :— 

Major 3rd. Augmented 4th. Minor 6th. Major 7th. Diminished 5th. 



7. (10 marks.) Give the English meanings of —-Metea 
voce; Allegretto; Decrescendo ; Affrettando ; Larghetto. 

8. (15 marks.) Give the Italian words which mean— 
Getting Slower and Softer ; Quicker and Louder ; Quicker 
than Presto ; Going at a moderate pace ; Quick, merry. 
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PRE FACE. 


This little Manual is intended as a Text-Book for the 
preparation of Candidates for the Advanced Junior Divi¬ 
sions of the Trinity College of Music Local Examinations in 
Theory of Music. It contains a complete course of instruc¬ 
tion in ail the subjects prescribed in the Syllabus for the 
Junior Divisions, together with useful hints for the successful 
working of Examination papers. Junior Division candidates 
are expected to know thoroughly the contents of the Pre¬ 
paratory Text-Book before they boibn the study of the present 
manual; but for the convenience of those students who may 
have passed the Examination in the Preparatory Division 
some time ago, or who may have acquired the same know¬ 
ledge from other sources, a brief resume of the chief contents 
of the Preparatory Text Book has been given in these pages. 
The attention of teachers cannot be too forcibly drawn 
to the great importance of car-training. Every fresh 
point of instruction should be amply illustrated upon the 
pianoforte keyboard ; especially such matters as the posi¬ 
tion of the semitones in the various scales, the relative 
duration of sounds, and their grouping according to the 
laws of accent, syncopation, etc., as well as the various 
methods of melodic embellishment by means of “grace- 
notes,” turns, shakes, etc. The aural effect and scale- 
relationship of every interval should be clearly demonstrated 
to students, who should also have every facility afforded 
them for practising Exercises in Musical Dictation, 
and for preparing to pass tne ear-tests demanded by 
the Practical Divisions of the College Local Examination 
System. 

It is by no means intended that teachers should present 
the contents of this book to their pupils in the order here 
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given, chapter by chapter. On the contrary, it may very often 
be necessary tc vary that order considerably, so as to adapt 
the instruction to the different mental capabilities of the 
pupils. For instance, under certain circumstances a first 
term’s work might very well be planned somewhat in this 
order:— 

Lesson I., §§ 8-19; Lesson II., §§ 77-80; Lesson III., 
§§ 95-112 ; Lesson IV., §§ 81-94; Lesson V., §§ 24-36; 
Lesson VI., §§ 128-133 ; Lesson VII., 113-124 ; Lesson 
VIII., §§ 37-48 ; Lesson IX., 49- 59 ; Lesson X., §§ 60 66; 
Lesson XL, 1-7 ; Lesson XII., §§ 137, 138. No fresh 
matter should be introduced belore the preceding instruction 
has been thoroughly understood ; nor should too long a period 
be allowed to elapse before the knowledge already acquired 
is further impressed upon the pupils’ minds by some form of 
repetition. 

Otnei le-airangomerts can easily be made by teachers to 
suit their own individual requirements ; but the order of 
contents in the present Text-Book has been planned on the 
lines of the College Syllabi;:, for the Junior Divisions, with a 
view of making the work more generally useful as a reference 
as well as a teaching book. 

A companion book of Questions and Exercises is 
published, in which the number of every Question corres¬ 
ponds exactly with the number of that paragraph in the 
present Text-Book, which contains the answer to the 
question set. The two books (if used together) will thus 
present the instruction in the form of a Catechism — 
with this advantage over ordinary-books of that kind, via., 
that questions and answers are not given together on the 
same pag* of the same book. 
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A TEXT-BOOK 

or 

MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

ADVANCED JUNIOR DIVISION. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

Musical Sounds and how they Differ— An outline 
of Musical Notation, showing its various Uses 
to Musicians. 

1 . Sound is a sensation of the brain which depends entirely 
upon our sense of hearing ; it has no separate existence apart 
from ourselves. 

2. The immediate cause of sound is the vibration of a 
sounding body or musical instrument. 

3. Vibration is a very rapid to-and-fro movement (or 
tremulous motion , as it is sometimes called). We can see 
this vibration taking place in the case of a sounding string 
on either a piano or a violin ; we can feel —by touching the 
outside of a sounding organ-pipe—that the air within the pipe 
is in a state of vibration. 

4. Some medium is necessary for carrying the vibrations 
of the sounding body to our ears. This medium is generally 
the air. 

The vibrations of the sounding body set up in the air a 
corresponding number of sound-waves. 

The sound-waves pass through the air until they reach the 

drums of our ears. 

Our ear-drums, being disturbed by the sound-waves, convey 
the effect of the vibrations to the brain. It is the brain alone 
which by this means receives the sensation we cal! sound. 
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$. Musical sounds differ in these six ways 

(i.) Pitch— by which we mean that a sound is high up, low 
down, or somewhere between these two extremes. Pitch 
depends upon the number of vibrations made per second by 
the sounding body. This vibration-number increases as the 
sounds get higher in the scale, and decreases as they get 
lower. 

(ii.) Intensity or quantity— by which we mean that a 
sound is loud or soft, or moderately loud or soft. Intensity 
depends upon the degree of Jor t e with which the sound-waves 
reach our ears. The louder the sound, the more violent will be 
the action of the sound-waves upon our ears, and vice versa. 

(iii.) Quality or Timbre—by which we describe the 
character of a sound as being rich, full, hard, thin, etc. By 
their quality we can distinguish the sounds of a flute from 
those of a violin, or the tones of the human voice from those 
of an instrument. Quality depends upon the manner in which 
the sounding body vibrates. The playing of a flute will act 
differently upon the air to the playing of a violin, etc. ; the 
sound-waves will be different, and these again will act. 
differently upon our ears and brains. 

(iv.) Duration—by which we mean the length of ti?ne a 
sound lasts. In listening to music we hear that some sounds 
are held on or sustained for a considerable time ; others are 
•‘cut off” quite short ; others are neither very long nor very 
short, etc. 

(v.) Accent—by which we mean the stress or emphasis 
which is given to some sounds more than to others ; exactly 
as in ordinary speaking or reading, we lay greater stress upon 
certain words or syllables than upon others. 

(vi.) Tonal relationship--l>y which we mean the order or 
arrangement of sounds into what are called scales and keys ; 
without which it would be impossible to make or to recognise 

tunes. 

All these differences in musical sounds have to be ex- 
pressed upon paper, so that a composer may be able to 
write down the music he desires to be played or sung, and 
that the players and singers may be able to understand what 
has been written down for them. 
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6 . A knowledge of musical notation, therefore, teaches 
us that 

(i.) Differences in pitch are expressed upon paper by the 
various positions of notes upon a staff. 

(ii.) Differences in intensity (quantity) are indicated by 
the use of words, letters, or signs ; such as forte , piano , cres• 
cendo , diminuendo, ff, pp, -, zr , etc. 

(iii.) Differences in quality are shown by a composer 
writing the name of the voice or instrument he intends to be 
used—such as Soprano , Contralto, Tenor, Bass, piano , organ^ 
violin, flute , trumpet, etc. 

(iv.) Differences in duration are expressed by the 
various shapes of the notes used—such as J, J", J*, etc. 

(v.) Differences in Accent are indicated by the time- 
signature, which assigns various degrees of accent to the notes 
within a bar, thus :— 

Fig. i. 


The mark (:>) is here used to show which notes are accented 
more than others. 


(vi.) Differences in tonal relationship are shown by 
the various key ’Signatures, each of which indicates that par¬ 
ticular arrangement of notes or scale which has been selected 
by the composer for his music. 


Thus, in the two scale-passages here given in Fig. 2, the five 
notes indicated by their ietter-names—G, A, C, D, E—are 
exactly the same in pitch, intensity, quality, duration, and 
accent; yet they produce quite a different effect upon the car, 
because of the altered relationship which is effected by the 
change of key-signature :— 


Fig. 2. 


For Treble voice : 




G A C D E 


For Treble voice : 



G A C D E 


In the same way the same person may appeal to us differently as wa 
regard him In his various social relationships—as father, sou, husband, 
brother, uncle, cousin, friend, enemy, etc. 
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7. We have to study Musical Notation in order to 
read, write, and understand music thoroughly. We desire to 
be able not only to play or sing “at sight,” but also to acquire 
the power of knowing what a piece of music will sound like 
by merely looking at it. And we wish to be able to write down 
correctly any “musical thoughts” which may occur to us. 


CHAPTER II. 

Position of Notes on the Staff—Leger Lines— 
Treble and Bass Clefs—Accidentals. 


8. The first thing which any system of musical notation has 
to do, is to show the correct pitch, of every sound required 
by the composer, in such a way as to leave no doubt as to 
the exact distances or intervals between the various sounds. 
The eye and mind must be assisted to perceive the rising 
and fa-lling of the sounds as they constantly change from 
low to high, or from high to low. This is done by means of 
the Great Staff. 


9. The Great Staff is a series of eleven lines, arranged 
one above the other, like the steps of a ladder. 

3 - 

The Great Staff. 

Notice the thick “ Middle C" bne which corresponds with the C in the 
Biddle of the keyboard : — 


xjliu Hue, r 

lOtb line, D 
9th line, B 
8tn line, G 
7th line, E 
8th line, C 
fith line, A 
4th line, F 
8rd line, D 
Snd line, B 

l*t line. G 


E. 10th space. 
C, 9th space. 
A, 8th space. 
} , 7th space. 
T >, 0th space, 
h, 8th space. 
G, 4th space. 

F, 8rd space. 
C, 2nd space. 
A, 1st space. 


On these eleven lines, and in the ten spaces between 
the lines, are placed the notes which represent the sounds 
required to be sung or played. Every line and every space 
of the Great Staff has its own particular letter-name, as 
shown in Fig. 3. 
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10. Students must carefully distinguish between the words 
tone and note. A tone is a musical sound of definite pitch ; 
a note is a chaiacter or sign written on the staff to show by its 
position thereon—high, medium, or low—the exact pitch of the 
tone or sound it pictorially represents. The “notes” take their 
names from the lines or spaces which they occupy on the staff. 

11. A pianoforte* score has ten lines. It is the Great 
Staff with the Middle C (thick) line omitted. The space 
between the A and E lines—when the Middle C line has been 
taken out—is widened\ and the two five-lined staves (upper 
and lower) are joined together by a brace or bracket at the 
left-hand side. 

12. The upper staff is for the Right-Hand or Treble notes; 
the lower one for the Left-Hand or Bass notes. 

13. Whenever the note Middle C is wanted, it is written on 
a short line called a leger line, which for the moment takes 
the place of the omitted Middle C line—either at the top of the 
Left-Hand or lower staff, or at the bottom of the Right-Hand 
or upper staff, as in Fig. 4 :— 

Fig. 4. 

Pianoforte Score. 

Treble Staff f ;—■ rm- ~—: - - 

(Right hand). - ~~~~ E line. 

— — — — — — C line. 

Bass Staff ===: -~ - - — A line. 

(Left hand). 

14. The upper and lower staves are distinguished one from 
the other by Clefs. 

15. A clef is a sign which points out the name of the 
particular line it is placed upon. Originally, the clef was 
merely the capital letter indicating the name of its line 

Fig. 5 - 

Pianoforte Score, with Clefs. 

G 

Treble or G Clef: 

Baas or F Clef: 


• This word Is often abbreviated " ptantx* 
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16. The Treble clef is placed on the second line of it* 
staff, counting up from the bottom. The Bass Clef is placed 
on the second line of its start, counting down iroin the top. 

17 * Only the first seven letters of the Alphabet are used 
for naming musical sounds ; any notes beyond the seven— 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G— 

are simply repetitions of these at a higher or lower pitch. 

18. The eighth sound is called the Octave (abbreviated 
“Sve”) of the first. Any note struck with its octave blends 
so perfectly with it as to have the effect of a single but brighter 
sound. 


19. Fig. 6 shows a continuous series of sounds, ranging from 
a note two octaves below Middle C, to a note two octaves above 
Middle C 


Fig. 6. 

Scale of C (four octaves). 


Cdef gab c d e f m 


t, „ Tenor C. 

Bass C. • 


f :*)_ 


-i a "f?a AB0DEF0A 

C D h F 


Treble C. Hi « h 0 


As seen in Figs. 6 and 7, when a sound is too high, or too 
low to be written on the stall', short additional lines arc used 
above and below the staff, trailed Leger or Ledger lines {Leger, 
light). Notes may be written on these leger lines, or in the 
spaces between them, as :— 


Fig. 7- 

Loger Lines. 
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Leger lines are merely “light lines” cut short, added outside 
the staff. 

20. When many leger lines are used above the Treble staff, 
if the first two be disregarded or deducted from the rest, those 
above will read exactly as the Treble staff itself, two octavos 
higher in pitch. Thus :— 


Fig. 8. 



will be the same as :— 


Fig. 9. 



if played two octaves higher. 

Similarly, if the first two leger lines below the Bass staff 
be deducted, those below will read as the Bass staff itself, two 
octaves Lover. Thus :— 

Fig. io. 



will be the same as :■— 

Fig. II. 

if played two octaves lower. 

21. Sometimes, in order to avoid the use of a great many 
leger lines, the sign 8va is written over a passage of 
notes, to show that they must be read, sung, or played, as if 
they had been written an octave above . The word loco, used 
after 8va, signifies that the notes are to be read, etc., in their 
original pitch as written. 

22. 8va bassa, placed below a passage, signifies that 
it is to be played an octave lower than written. 

23. The figure 8 placed under notes indicates that the 
•octaves below are to be played with them. 
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24. The interval or distance between any piano key and the 
next above or below it, whether black or white, is called a 
semitone or half-tone. 

25. The interval or distance between any piano key and the 
next but one above or below it is called a whole tone. 

26. A sharp (J) placed before any note raises its pitch 
a semitone. 

27. A fiat (b) placed before any note lowers its pitch a 
semitone . 

28. A natural restores a note to its original pitch, 
lowering it a semitone if previously sharpened, raising it a 
semitone if previously flattened. 

29. A double-sHarp ^x) placed before any note raises it 
two semitones. 

30. A double-fiat (bb) placed before any note lowers it 
two semitones. 

31. A doubly-sharpened note, or a doubly-flattened note, can 
be respectively lowered or raised a semitone by writing a 
single sharp or flat before a note, so :— 

Fig. 12. 

*' lowered. raided. 


32. Eleven of the twelve pianoforte keys in every octave are 
capable of bearing three different letter-names. The remain¬ 
ing one (the middle key in every group of three black ones) 
can only be called by two names— and Ab- 


c* 

DS 

Fig. 13. 
Ft 

GC 

AS 

Db 

Et> 

Ob 

Ab 


Bx 

Fbb 

Ex 


Ctw 
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33 - A note Is enharmonically changed when its name 
Is changed upon paper (as C Jf to D[>), whilst its pitch upon 
the pianoforte keyboard remains exactly the same. 

34. As a great deal of foreign music is used in this country, 
as well as editions of classical works which are published 
abroad, it is very convenient to know the foreign names of 
the notes, as shown iu Fig. 14:— 

Fig. 14 . 


English. 

1 ia'ian. 

French. 

German. 

C. 

Do. 

Ft. 

C. 

C flat. 

Do beinolle. 

U? be mol. 

Ces. 

C sharp. 

l)o 

01 die'*'*.. 

C»s. 

D. 

Re. 

kc. 

D. 

T> flat. 

Trie bemoMe. 

Re be'nol. 

D«s. 

D s>»aro. 

K- 

Re dusC. 

Dis. 

E. 

M?. 

Mi. 


E flat. 

Mi 

Mi be mol. 

F.v 

1 ' sharp. 

Mi diesis. 

Mi 

Kis. 

F. 

Pa. 

Fa. 

F. 

F flat. 

K.x bf*r ;7 AlfS. 

t*a le'mot. 

h>S. 

K sharp. 

Fa 

Fa diC>r. 

Fis. 

G. 

Sol. 

Sol. 

G. 

G flat. 

Sol lvmolle. 

Sol VmoL 

Ges. 

G sharp. 

Sol diesis. 

Sol d/ese. 

Gis. 

A. 

La. 

La. 

A. 

A flat. 

La betnolle. 

La b<bnol. 

As. 

A sharp. 

La diesis. 

La di<Srse. 

Ais. 

a 

Si. 

S;. 

11. 

B flat. 

Si liemolle. 

Si bgmol. 

B. 

B sharp. 

Si diesis. 

Si diese. 

His. 


It will be seen from Fig. 14 that the Italians and French 
call notes by “Sol-fa” names, and use respectively betnolle 
and demo/ for a flat, and diesis and ditee for a sharp. The 
Germans use letters for note-names, with the addition of es 
for a flat and is for a sharp ; Bb they call B, BtJ they call H. 

35. A g, b* x » bb> or 8* which does not belong to the 
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scale or key indicated by the key-signature, is called an 
accidental. 

Fvg. is- 

36. The effect of an accidental continues upon the 
staff throughout the bar in which it occurs, unless it is con¬ 
tradicted by another accidental. 



CHAPTER III. 

Diatonic Scales: Major and Minor. 

37. A Diatonic Scale is a series of eight sounds, ascend¬ 
ing, in alphabetical order, from any note to its octave. Every 
step or degree bears a different letter-name from any of the 
others. 

38. There are two kinds of diatonic scale—major and 

minor. 

39. In the minor scale, the third degree or step is one 
semitone nearer the first degree than is the third degree of 
the major scale. 

In olden days a major scale was often spoken of as “a 
scale with the greater third ” ; a minor scale was similarly 
said to be “a scale with the lesser third.” 

40. The 'following technical names are given to the 
degrees of all diatonic scales:—The 1st, Key-note or Tonic ; 
the 2nd the Super-tonic; the 3rd the Mediant ; the 4th the 
Sub-nomifiant ; the 5th the Dominant ; the 6th the Sub¬ 
mediant ; the 7th the Leading-note ; the 8th degree is the 
upper Key-note or Tonic. 

41. These names will be best remembered in the following 
order :— 

The Tonic is the 1st note (I.), and the Dominant is the 
5th above it (V.). The Mediant (or middle note between these 

two) is the 3rd (III.). , 

Fig. 16. 

Dominant ▼. 

Mediant IIL 
Tonic L 
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Note. —The Scale of O Major lc here referred to; but the same teefc- 
ideal names are given to the same numerical degrees of any other scale, 
major or minor. 


42. The Tonic is also the 8th note (VIII.), and the Sub * 
dominant is the 5th below it (V.). The £t/£-mediant (or middle 
note between these two) is the 6th (VI.). “Sub" means below 
or under . 

Fig. 17. 



Tonic VIII. 

.SW-mediant VI. (mediant below the I onic). 
.S*£'doxninant IV. (dominant or 5 th htlow the Tonic). 


43. The Super-Xovi\c is a whole tone above the Tonic (II.)— 
“Super” means above . The “Leading-note,” or 7th of the 
scale (VII.), is a semitone below the upper Tonic and leads 
up to it 

Fig. 18. 


Super-tonic II. 
Leading-note VII. 


ton* mbovt. 



semitone below. 


Tonic L 


44 - The major scales have already been explained fully in 
the “Preparatory Text-Book,” Chapter VTII., pp. 32-38; the 
chief points to be remembered about them are these 

(i.) The semitones come between the 3rd and 4th, and the 7th and 8th 
degrees, both ascending and descending. 

(ii.) Every major scale consists of two similarly constructed halves, 
called Tetrachords. 

(iii.) Every tetrachord can belong to two different major scales, by being 
the upper half of one, and the lower half of another. 

(iv.) A whole tone comes between the 4th note of the lower tetrachord 
and the 1st note of the upper tetrachord in every major scale. 

(v.) The sharps or flats essential to the scale are grouped together and 
placed after the clef, in the form of a key-signature. 

45. The key-signatures of major scales can be easily 
remembered in this way 

C has no sharps or flats ; CJt has 7 sharps ; Cb has 7 flats . 
f D has 2 sharps ; E has 4 sharps ; F J has 6 sharps . 7 

CBb has 2 flats ; Ab has 4 flats ; Gb has 6 flats . ) 

C Db has 5 flats ; Eb has 3 flats ; F has 1 flat. ^ 

C B has 5 sharps ; A has 3 sharps ; G has I sharp. * 

B 
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46. In key-signatures the order of sharps is —F, C, G, D, 
A, E, B ; the order of flats is —B, E, A, D, G, C, F. 


47. Here is a table of key-signatures, showing in each case 
the key-note or tonic of the scale :— 

( 1 .) Major key-signatures with sharps:— 




C F Bb Eb Ab Db Gb Cb 



In a major key-signature with sharps, the key-note is a semitone above 
the last sharp. In a major key-signature with flats, the key-note is a 
fourth below the last flat. 


48. Sometimes (at Examinations) candidates are asked 
to write major scales beginning and ending upon 
other degrees than the tonic ; such as Mediant, Sub¬ 
dominant, etc. 

Students will therefore find it very useful practice to write 
out a series of eight notes, beginning upon any degree of the 
Scale of C major they may choose—see Fig. 19 (a)—and then, 
by adding the necessary accidentals, they can alter this series 
of eight notes into a major scale, beginning and ending upon 
some degree other than its own tonic—see Fig. 19 ( b\ ( c ), (</), 

Fig. 19. 

(a) Scale of C, beginning on its [b) Scale of Eb, beginning on its 
Super-tonic, Leading-note. 



(e) Scale of F, beginning on its {d ) Scale of G, beginning on its 
Sub-mediant. Dominant . 
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(#) Seal* of A, beginning on iti (/) Seek of Bb, beginning on its 
Sub-dominant. Midiant. 



49. Minor scales are connected with major scales in two 
ways:— 

(i.) They can begin on the same tonic> but have different 
key-signatures. 

(ii.) They can have the same key-signature , but begin on 
different tonics. 

50. A minor scale which begins on the same tonic as 
any given major scale, is called the tonic minor of the 
latter. 

51. The signature of the tonic minor has always three 
sharps less or three flats more than the signature of its tonic 
major scale. 

52. A minor scale which has the same key-signature as 
any given major scale, is called the relative minor of the 
latter. 

53. A relative minor scale begins three semitones below 
the tonic of its relative major scale, z.i., upon the 6th degree 
or sub-mediant of the latter. 


54. Every major scale has six notes in common with 
its relative minor scale, and five notes in common with 
Its tonic minor scale :— 



55. Every minor scale can be used in two different 
forms :— 

(L) The Harmonic (or “Normal”). 

(ii.) The Melodic (or “ Arbitrary 
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56. In the Harmonic form, the semitones occur between 
the 2nd and 3rd, the 5th and 6th, and the 7th and 8th 
degrees, both ascending and descending. An augmented 
2nd occurs between the 6th and 7th degrees ; this is an 
interval or distance of three semitones, and is accordingly 
one semitone wider than a whole tone:— 


Fig. a i. 

A minor relative to C major. 

Aug. and. Aug. and. 



57. In writing the Harmonic form of any minor scale, we 
should take care that the 7th degree (or leading-note) is always 
Indicated by an accidental. This does not make the scale 
chromatic, because no two of its degrees bear the same letter- 
name. The 3rd and 6th degrees of the Harmonic Minor Scale 
are both a semitone lower than the 3rd and 6th degrees of the 
major scale which begins on the same tonic. 

58. Fig. 22 gives the Harmonic form of every minor scale 
with sharps :— 

Fig. 22. 

Minor Scales with Sharps—“ Harmonic form." 

E minor, relative to G major. 


1 *13466787664811 




















>1 
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On looking at the signatures of minor key* with sharps, it should be 
noticed that the key-note is always a tohek tone below the last sharp 
(which is the super-tonic of the scale). 


59 . Fig. 23 gives the Harmonic form of every minor scale 
with flats. 

Fig- 23- 

Minor Scales with Flats—'‘Harmonic form." 


D minor, relative to F major. 

118466787464521 




C minor, relative to Eh major. 



F minor, relative to Ah major. 

12546*7 87 # & 4 8 * 1 
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Eb minor, relative to G> major. 



Ab minor, relative to Cb major. 



On looking at the signatures of minor keys with flats, it should be noticed 
that the key-note is always the third note above the last fiat (which is 
the sub-mediant of the scale). 

6o. To avoid the augmented interval between the 6th and 
7th degrees of the Harmonic minor scale, the Melodic or 
Arbitrary minor scale has the 6th degree raised in as¬ 
cending, and the 7th and 6th both lowered in descending. 

Fig. 34. 

A minor, relative to C major. 

Upper tetrachord 
of A major. 



61. In the Melodic form the semitones occur between the 
2nd and 3rd, and the 7th and 8th ascending 1 ; and between 
the 6th and 5th, and the 3rd and 2nd descending. 

62. In writing the Melodic form of any minor scale, take 
care that the 6th and 7th degrees ascending are always indi¬ 
cated by accidentals. 

63. Accidentals are not required for the descending form, 
unless to contradict the previous sharpening of these degrees 
in the ascending form. 

64. Observe that the upper tetrachord of the melodic form 
of a minor scale is exactly the same as the upper tetrachord 
of the major scale which begins on the same tonic. But in the 
lower tetrachord the 3rd degree of a minor scale (the mediant) 
is always one semitone lower than the mediant of the major 
scale beginning on the same tonic 
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65 . Fig. 25 gives the Melodic form of every minor scak 
with sharps :— 

Fig. 25. 

Minor Scales with Sharps—“Melodic form.*' 


E minor, relative to G major. 

13S456787654S21 



B minor, relative to D major. 

12$45«787<154831 



FH minor, relative to A major. 



Cf minor, relative to E major. 

# 12:>4S$ 73 7864821 

9 !■ Jj. — - -- 



Gf minor, relative to B major. 

1284 5 8 7 8 7 *5 4 5*1 



D# minor, relative to F# major. 



AS minor, relative to CS major. 

128450 7878 » 4521 



66 . Fig. 26 gives the Melodic form of every minor scale 
with flats :— 

Fig. 26 . 

Minor Scales with Plats—“Melodic form." 

D minor, relative to F major. 

1S8468 787 #64821 







































In 18 th-century music (by Corelli, Geminiani, Handel, and 
others) *ve often see the last sharp or flat omitted from a 
key-signature. In this case, an accidental was inserted when 
either the leading-note of a major key with sharps, or the sub¬ 
mediant of a minor key with flats, was required. Minor keys 
with sharps, and major keys with flats, were written with 
complete key-signatures. 

Students should now practise writing Minor Scales , be¬ 
ginning and ending upon other notes than the Tonic , as shown 
in § 48 . 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Notation of the Chromatic Scale. 

67 . The Chromatic Scale proceeds by semitones only. 

68 , Within the octave of any note on the piano keyboard 
there are twelve sounds, seven of which occur in the Major 
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Scale which has that note for its tonic. We have now to 
learn how to write the other five. 

69. There are two ways of writing the Chromatic Scale : 
the Harmonic way, and the Melodic way. 

70. At an Examination, always write the Harmonic way, 
unless the other is asked for. 

71 . When giving the Harmonic Chromatic Scale of 
any note, first write the Major Scale which begins on that 
note, leaving room for the extra five degrees to be written. 
Let Roman numerals stand for the degrees of the Major 
Scale:— 

I. II. IIl.lv. V. VI. VILVIII. 

semi^ne semitone 

We should be careful to write III.IV. and VII.VIII. close 
together so that no other note can come between them. 

There are two methods by which we can next proceed. 

First Method : Flatten (by means of a t? or ty) II., III., 
VI., and VII. Sharpen IV. (by means of a % or 5). 

The Harmonic Chromatic Scale will then appear thus :— 

1., I?2, till., t^ 3 , #nfiv., u, V., K ;vi., 97, svifviii. 

The five Arabic numerals indicate the extra notes added to 
make the semitone steps of the Chromatic Scale, in those places 
where the Major Scale proceeded by tones. 

Put into musical notation, this Harmonic Chromatic Scale 
with a sharp signature will appear thus in a Major key *— 


Fig. 77 . 


Diatonic \ { n [IUV. V. VI. vffvHI. 

Degrees: / 



CAromatic] 
Degrees: f 1 5 


4 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 


The descending form of the Harmonic Chromatic 
Scale, although the same in notation, will not require as many 
accidentals as the ascending form:— 






With a flat signature, the Harmonic Chromatic Scale 
will appear thus in a Major key :— 


Fig. 29 a. 



12 11 10 • 8 7 66 48 2 1 


Second Method : Write the letter-names of the Tonic and 
Dominant (I. and V.) of the Diatonic Scale once only , and 
do not write any other letter-name more than twice. 

Observe that in Fig. 27 there is only one A (tonic), and only one E 
(dominant); but each of the other letter-names appear twice. Thus there 
are two B's, two C’s, two Ds, two F’s, and two G’s. The Harmonic 
Chromatic Scale has the same notation ascending and descending. Some¬ 
times at an Examination the key-signature is given, sometimes it is not 
In any case, the II., III. IV., and VII. degrees of the Diatonic Scale will 
require accidentals to contradict the preceding chromatic notes. 

With minor key-signatures, the order of accidentals will be as here 

shown :— 


Fig. 29 B. 

For Sharp signatures. 



I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII.VIII.VII. VI. V IV. III. II. I. 


For Flat signatures. 



I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII.VIII.VII. VI. V. IV. III. II. I. 


72 . The ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic 
Scale is obtained by the insertion of only five accidentals. 

With a major key-signature, the mediant and leading-note are un¬ 
altered ; with a minor key-signature the supertonic and dominant are 
unaltered. In each case the five remaining diatonic scale-degrees are 
used—first without accidentals, but are afterwards raised a chromatic 
«*mitnnp hv means of a tt or x (or a & in keys with flats.) 
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Fig. 30 A. 



Ckromatic\ 
Degrees: f 1 


6 6 7 I • 10 11 IS 18 


Be most careful when you write the degrees of the Major Scale to place 


the III. IV. and VII. VIII. degrees so close together that it is impossible to 
write another note between them. 


In writing the Ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic Seale with 
a major signature, raise the following degrees I., II., IV., V., VI., as in 
Fig. 30 A. 

In writing the Ascending form of the Melodic Chromatic Scale with 
a minor signature, write first the degrees of the Harmonic Minor Scale, 
and then raise I., III., IV., VI., and lower VII., as in Fig. 30s. 


Harmonic\ Fig. 3 ° B - ^^ 

Minor V 1. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 

Degrees:) . _ * _ 



C Degrees“} 1 8 1 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 is 

73. The Descending form of the Melodic Chromatic 
Scale is exactly the same as the descending form of the Har¬ 
monic Chromatic Scale. Thus :— 

With a Major signature, write exactly as Fig. 28. 

With a Minor signature, so :— 

^^ ^ Fig* 3 oC. 



74 . It will be noticed that there are two kinds of semi¬ 
tone, the Diatonic and the Chromatic. 

75 . The two notes which form a diatonic semitone have 

different letter-names, as C D[> ; F£ G ; E F. Such a semitone 
can occur between two successive degrees of either a Diatonic 
or a Chromatic Scale. 

76. The two notes which form a chromatic semitone 
have the same letter-name ; but one or both of the notes will 

have an accidental, as C# Cj}; B Bb- Such a semitone can only 
occur in a Chromatic Scale. 

CHAPTER V. 

Tim*—Relative Duration of Sounds—N oras—R ests—Dot*— 
Ties—Staccato Marks— The Pause—Grouping of Notes. 

As most of the subjects mentioned above have already been fully 
explained in the Preparatory Text-Book (Chapters V. and VI. ), we need 
only 1 brief summary of them in this pla ce 
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77 . Notes indicate sound ; rests indicate silenc ». 

78 . The time (or duration) of notes is expressed by their 
various shapes . 

79 . The time (or duration) of rests is indicated by their 
various shapes ; and also, in two cases (Semibreve and Minim), 
by their position on the staff. 

80 . Fig. 31 shows the shapes, etc., of the various notes and 
rests, beginning with the longest note or Breve, and ending 
with the shortest note or Semidemisemiquaver 




Fig. 31. 




Ml** 

Breve 

or Longest note; 

—is a 

Breve 

rest 


1 




Semibreve 

or Whole note; 

F~*r- j Jc n 

Semibreve 

rest 


P— — 1 18 a 

J “* 
J 

Minim 

or Half note; 

is a 

Minim 

rest. 

Crotchet 

or Quarter note; 

p is a 

Crotchet 

rest 

Ms a 

m 

Quaver 

or Eighth note; 

is a 

Quaver 

rest. 

(Sis a 

m 

Semiquaver 

or Sixteenth note; 

is a 

Semiquaver 

rest 

^isa 

( Demisemi- ) 
| quaver j 

or Thirty-second note ; jj is a j 

I Demisemi - ) 
quaver J 

rest. 

Jis a 

i Semidemi- 

\ semiquaver 

| or Sixty-fourth note ; H is a j 

Semidemi - ) 
semiquaver j 

rest 


Every kind of note and rest is exactly half the length of the next longer 
note and rest, and twice the length of the next shorter note and rest. 

P 

81 . A Dot after a note makes that note half as long again; 
the note is then equal in value to three of the next shorter 
notes (instead of two), thus :— 


j - j j 
j - s s 


o- . J J J 
J. - J J J 

J . « J* J* and so on. 


A second dot represents half the value of the first dot, 
thus 

# ■ J J • « J J J 0<> ■ J J O J 
j. j j j. . j j j j., K j j j; 

82 . A Tie or Bind is a curved mark, joining together two 
notes of the same pitch. It adds the value of the second 
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note to the first, thus - four quavers; = 

five quavers ; a j • m* — thirteen semiquavers. 

83. Dots affect the time-value of rests in the same way 
that they affect the time-value of notes. Rests are more often 
lengthened by the addition of other shorter rests. 

84. Ties are never used to connect rests, they only con¬ 
nect notes. 


85. Staccato means cut off, or detached. 

86 . Legato means bound together , or played smoothly . 

87. Staccato is indicated by the word itself, or more 
usually by dots placed above or under the notes : J d J J 

88. Stacoatissimo ( very short or detached) is indicated 
by spikes or dashes above or under the notes : f j» • f 

89. Legato is indicated by the word itself, or by a curved 
line, called a slur, which may be long or short ^^ /-s 

90. When Staccato and Legato marks are combined, the 
music must be played not quite smoothly, yet not too 

detached : ^ ^ j* m This combination of marks is sometimes 
called slurred staccato. 


91. The slur is never combined with staccatissim© marks. 

92. A pause (French, Couronne ; Italian, Fermata ) o 
means that the note or rest over or under it must be pro¬ 
longed indefinitely , at the pleasure or will of the performer or 
conductor. 


93. Quavers, semiquavers, or demisemiquavers, are often 
written in groups. When this is so, it is usual to join their 
hooks :— 

Fig. 32. 



94. The grouping of notes is often a useful guide to the 
position of accent or stress, since the first note of a group 
is generally more marked, or more heavily accented, than any 
of the other notes in the same group. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Time-Signatures and Accent—Bars— Rhythmical 
Grouping or Notes (Regular and Irregular)— 
Syncopation. 

95. Id listening to poetry, we hear a succession of regularly 
occurring accents :— 

if ir 

"All the air was full of freshness, 

All the earth was bright and joyous." (Longfellow’s Hiawatha,) 

In fitting words to music (or in writing instrumental music 
to which no words are sung), the accents are indicated by 
upright lines drawn through the staff. These lines, 
which are called bars, are placed immediately before a 
strongly accented note :— 

Fig. 33 - 



All the air was fall of fresh-ness, All the earth was bright and joy-oos. 


96. Accents may be strong, weak , or medium. Fig. 33 
consists entirely of strong and weak accents used alternately. 

97. A weak accent is sometimes called a non-accent. 

98. The word bar also means the music contained between 
two bar-lines, although this space so measured off by the bar- 
lines is sometimes called a measure. 

99. The use of bar-lines is to measure off the music into 
small equal portions, in order to show the strong accents, and 
to enable the performer to count the time y or a conductor to 
beat the time. 

100. A double bar EE|=| marks the end of a piece, or 

of an important section of a piece. It has nothing to do with 
time or with rhythm. 

101. The grouping of notes within bar-lines is called 

Rhythm. 

102. The time-value or standard of bar-measurement it 
shown by figures which immediately follow the key-signature. 
These figures are called the time-signature. 

103. A bar may contain two, three, or four beats. A beat 
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is shown by a movement of the conductor's stick—up, down, or 
sideways. A beat is sometimes called a pulse. 

104. Rhythms (or groups) of two beats in the bar are called 
Duple. Rhythms (or groups) of three beats in the bar are 
called Triple. Rhythms (or groups) of four beats in the bar 
are called Quadruple. 


105. If each beat can be divided into two halves, the time 
is said to be Simple. 

106. When each beat can be divided into three parts, the 
time is said to be Compound. In Compound time the beat 
consists of a dotted note ; the pulse consists ot a note, the 
time-value of which is one-third of the beat. 


107. Simple Duple Time is accented, 
beaten, and counted thus :— 



2. WEAK 



Down Up 


* I STRONG 


108. Simple Triple Time 
is accented, beaten, and counted 
thus :— 


1 2 8 



Down Right or Left Up 



109. Simple Quadruple Time is 
accented, beaten, and counted thus:— 

1 s 8 4 



* In all these time-illustrations, the point of the arrow indicates thr 

end of the beat. 
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in. Compound Triple Time is accented, 
beaten, and counted thus :— 



strong medium medium 
Down three times, Right or Left three times, Up 

three times. 



3 2 I 


112. Compound Quadruple Time is beaten in the 
manner shown in § 109, but Down three times, Left three 
times, Right three times, Up three times. 

113. When the upper figure of a time-signature is 2 , the 
time is Simple Duple ; when it is 3 , the time is Simple Triple ; 
when it is 4 , the time is Simple Quadruple . 

114. When the upper figure of a time-signature is 0 , the 
time is Compound Duple ; when it is 9 , the time is Compound 
Triple ; when it is 12 , the time is Compound Quadruple. 

115. The lower figure of a Simple time-signature shows 
the value of each beat in a bar; thus 2 = minims, 4 =■ 
crotchets, 8 *= quavers. 

116. The lower figure of a Compound time-signature 
shows the value of one-third of the dotted note of which each 
beat consists; thus 4 = crotchets, 8 — quavers, 10 = semi¬ 
quavers. 

117. The following are the time-signatures in general 


Fig. 34. 


r 

Duple. 

Triple. 

Quadruple. 

SIMPLE. 

,-*-. 

0 or 1 J J 

2 1 

4 • • 

2 N N 

8 • • 

3 ' 1 J 

2 0 ez> & 

3 11! 

4 • • • 

3 * h N 

8 * * * 

/t» 4 1 1 1 1 

tp or 2 0 0 0 0 
Cor^ J J J J 

4 !S K \ N 

8 • • • • 

Q 

S5 

J] 

6 I ! 

4 • 

6 t 1 

8 • *• 

6 N ^ 

16 •' 

9 1 1 J 

4 O • G • < 5 ? • 

9 1 i 1 

8 * • • • •* 

9 N * N 

16 

12 1 J ! 1 

12 1 1 1 ! 

8 •• • • *• 

12 K ^ ^ ^ 

16 *• •• *• 
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11A Simple Quadruple time, with four crotchets in a bar 
is very often called Common time. 

The old-fashioned sign C, which once indicated 4 time, is now rapidly 
becoming obsolete. So too is the equally vague sign (£, which was once 
used to indicate both two haii'-notes J e J l or two whole notes © o, in 
a bar. The former was called Alla breve time ; the latter was some¬ 
times known as Alla Cappella (Church Time). 

119. Instances of 4 and of 4 time are occasionally met 
with. These have respectively five and seven crotchets in a 

bar. 


120. Every beat of Simple time can be subdivided into 
a group of notes, each group being equal in time to a 
simple or undot ted beat-note :— 


2 

4 



=LT 


121. Every beat of Compound time can be subdivided into 
a group of notes, ea< h group being equal in time to a 
compound or dotted beat-note :— 


cisr z 



1 ' 

m • » * 

mmm 

U I 

r -.--r-p—r 


122. Every beat group of notes in a compound time is 
equivalent to a complete bar of simple triple time. Thus, each 
bar of g time resembles two bars of time In succession. 

123. In slow compound Dupib time it is sometimes 
convenient to count six. The^c six counts fall into two 
groups of three each : fTs, TT 6 ; 4 is in this case a medium 
accent. 

124. In slow simple Triple time it is also convenient 
to count six. These six counts fall into three groups of 
two each : fi, s"i> &~6 ; 3 and 5 are this case medium 
accents. 

125. The rhythm of a bar of triple time, or of any sb^le 
group of compound time, is more natural as ^ J or J 

than as J J or J*J. The latter groups may be regarded as 
syncopated 


c 
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126. Syncopation is the term used to express disturbed 
accent. The weaker beats of every measure may be occa¬ 
sionally made emphatic at the pleasure of the composer. This 
is usually done in simple time by tying the note on a weak 
beat to the next note on either a strong or a medium beat. 
The naturally accented note not being sounded afresh, the ear 
requires that the note to which it is tied should receive more 
than the ordinary accent, and be emphasized. Fig. 35 exhibits 
the ancient and modern methods of writing the same synco¬ 
pated passage. 


Fig- 35 - 

Ancient Method. 



This method seems to have occasioned the use of the word 
Syncopation , which means, in musical language, cutting into 
two parts. 


Modern Method. 



or:— 


The accent may be broken by rests instead of tied notes 
1 in Fig. 36, 


127. In compound time syncopation is sometimes effected 
by writing a group of two unequal notes, and causing the 
shorter of the two to be heard first 


II can also be effected by tied notes :— 
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128. Sometimes notes are irregularly grouped. Occa¬ 
sionally three notes of equal value are written to be performed 
in the time of two of the same kind, a figure 8 being placed 
over or under the group, which is called a triplet. Fig. 39 (a). 
Sometimes two of the notes of a triplet may be sustained as 
one. Fig. 39 (*). 

* ig- 39 - 



Quadruplet . Quintolet. Sex to let. Septolet. 


129. A duplet is—in compound time—a group of two 
notes played in the time of three of the same kind, the dotted 
beat being for the moment treated as though It were simple, 
t\e. } undotted. Fig. 39 (c). 

130. A quadruplet is—in compound time—a group of 
four notes played in the time of three. Sometimes the four 
notes are written in the time-value of the three notes they 
temporarily displace, as in b ig. 39 (< d) ; occasionally they are 
written in the time-value of those four notes which would 
together make up the value of the undotted beat-note they 
actually represent, as in Fig. 39 (e). 

131. A quintolet is a group of five notes played in the 
time of four of the same kind. Fig. 39 (/). 

132. A Bextuplet or sextolet is a group of six notes 
formed either by the subdivision of a triplet, or by combining 
two triplets into one group. Both forms are played in the 
time of four ordinary notes of the same kind as those of the 
example itself. Fig. 39 (g). 

133. A septolet or septimole is a group of seven 
notes played in the time of six or eight of the same kind. 
Fig. 39 (*)■ 

A knowledge ot Harmony is necessary for determining whether a quin-’ 
to let should played wa + 3, tr 3 + 3; a sextolet as 3 + .^ or a + 2+*; 
or a u*toiet as 3 + 4, oc 4 3. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

How to Know whether a Piece is written in a 
Major or in a Minor Key—How to Find the Key- 
Signature of a given Passage—How to Find the 
Time-Signature of a given Passage—How to supply 
Bar-Lines to a given Passage—How to Re-writk 
the same Passage with Altered Note-values after 
a Different Time-signature—How to Finish an 
Incomplete Bar by adding Rests, etc. 

134. Since every key-signature belongs to two different 
keys, viz., a major key and its relative minor, it is convenient 
to have some rule for determining whether the key of any 
given passage be major or minor. 

The leading-note of every minor scale being always indicated 
by an accidental, we know that a piece cannot be in a major 
key if its 5th degree is constantly being raised. 

Such a note cannot be the dominant of any key. It can 
only be the leading-note, and the key-note is therefore one 
semitone above this accidentally-raised note. 

For instance, in Fig. 40, although the key-signature has four 
flats, we know that the key cannot be A\> major, since the 
note El> is not used at all, Ejj being used in its place. This 
fact, together with the mental ejfect of the entire passage, 
proves the key to be F minor. 


Fig. 40 . Beethoven 





135. Very often (at Examinations) a passage of music is 
given in which many accidentals are used, and candidates are 
asked to supply the key-signature. The three following 
rules will be found useful for answering such questions :— 

(i.) Ascertain, by the kind of accidentals used, whether the 
melody belongs to a scale with sharps or fiats. 

(ii.) See how many times the same note is affected by the 
same kind of accidental, and by this means separate the sharps 
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or flats belonging to the signature from merely chromatic 
accidentals. 

(iii.) Try and discover the key-note from the general mental 
effect produced by the melody ; and, in doing this, determine 
whether the key be major or minor. 

For instance, in Fig. 41 it is obvious at once that the melody 
belongs to a scale with flats. 

Fig. 41 • Wkiek. 

AufflUPr 

There are two A flats, three B flats, three E flats. The one 
At) is, then, evidently a chromatic accidental As, therefore, 
there are three notes which are always written flat the key 
must be E b major , because the three flats of that signature 
are B[>, Er>, Ah- The music cannot be in C minor, because 
there is no 13 tj which, as the leading-note , Is essential to that 
key. It will be observed that the melody does not begin nor 
end upon the key-note, which is usually the case. With its 
proper key-signature, the melody in Fig. 4* will appear as in 
Fig. 42. When the proper key-signature has been written, all 
unnecessary accidentals must be removed, so :— 

Fig. 42. 



136. When asked to find the time-signature ol a 
*iven melody, first look for the note of smallest value in the 
passage. 

Add up the number of time-values of that kind contained 
in all the notes and rests given in the bar in which it occurs. 
Write this number as the upper figure of a time-signature, 
and place below it the time-value of these short notes as a 
fraction of a semibreve. 

Regard the time-signature thus obtained as a vulgar fraction, 
reduce it to its ‘‘lowest terms,” and then (judging by the 
grouping of the notes in the given melody) find the only 
possible time-signature which ran be assigned to the passage. 
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For instance, hi Fig, 43 it is absolutely impossible to know 
whether the time .-signature is | or 4, by looking at the six 
crotchets in bar i. 

Fig. 43* 



We therefore go on to bar 2, where we observe that quavers 
are the notes of smallest value. Since the time-values of the 
notes in bar 2 if added together = twelve quavers, we obtain 
the vulgar fraction ^ in the way suggested. Reducing this 
fraction to its “ lowest terms,” we obtain But as 

time has four groups of three quavers, 4 has two groups 
of six quavers, and | has three groups of four quavers, we 
select I as the proper time-signature for the given melody. 

137. Sometimes an Examination paper requires bar-lines 
to be supplied to a given U un barred” melody. In “bar¬ 
ring ' or dividing a ps.sage of music into measures, the 
following hints will be found useful :— 

(i.) As a rule, a bar-line should come before every note which 
Is strongly accented. 

(ii.) bar-lines should be filled in, by beginning at the end 
of the given melody, proceeding backwards , rather than by 
working.from left to right. This is especially the case where 
the given melody consists almost entirely of notes of equal 
value, as minims, crotchets, quavers, etc. 

(hi.) If the last note oi all be a long one, it will have a 
bar-line before it :— Sometimes, however, the last 

note will be a short one, with a rest alter it, as : I J —p~ 

or —*—. 


(iv.) If a melody ends with a short note, preceded by a 
long note, the last bar-line will come before the long note 

. Sometimes, however, a final short note may be 
unaccented , If it be preceded by other short or shorter notes, 

as: {S-SZ-i*- - 
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(v.) An Incomplete bar at the end of a melody will indicate 
an incomplete bar at the beginning. 

(vi.) The first note of a group of quavers or semiquavers is 
nearly always a strong or medium accent, 

(vii.) A strong or medium accent, will never come in the 
middle of a minim or crotchet rest . 

(viii.) Two tied notes of equal value indicate syncopation , 
and will need a bar-iine to be drawn between them. 

(ix.) Quavers, and notes of less value, usually have their 
stems joined or grouped together. 

(x.) Groups of six notes will usually denote a compound 
tirnt , like ®|, ^, etc., 01 ;; sh. pic n'raU time, hkt | or 

(xi.) Groups of jou? notes v ill seldom Deling to a compound 
time, they will generally denote a simple time. 

(xii.) Groups of three notes will de.v-re either simple triple, 
or any compound time. 

,'xiii.) Groups of two notes, if only used sparingly—here and 
there—may belong to almost any time ; these will give no 
opportunity of judging where the strong accents ''-me. 

(xiv.) Many dotted notes used m succession, or unu* , groups 
of two unequal notes (the second being half the '’alee of the 
first), will invariably denote simple triple or any compound 
time. 

(xv.) Having determined whether the time be simple or 
compound, a few experiments will soon determine the. position 

of the strong accents. 

138. It often happens that more tnan one f»>s>:i'lc time- 
signature and system of barring can be supplied to a given 
un-barred melody 

For instance, the melody given in Fig. 44 can be barred in 
at least three different wavs, viz., in Duple. Triple, and in 
Quadruple time :— 

Fig. 44. 
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In Duple time it will appear thus:— 




N.P .—A semibreve rest would more correctly '-xpress. silence during the 
whole of bar 4. See $ 141. 

In Triple time it will take this form :— 



N.B .—A semibreve would more correctly express the time duration of 
the final note ; two minims being rarely (if ever) tied together in the 
same bar. 

The minim rest makes it impossible for this melody to be 
barred in | time, for a bar cannot come in the middle of a 
rest. 


In Quadruple time it will read thus :— 



N.B .—'This Quadruple time solution would gain the highest number 
of marks at an Examination, since it involves no alteration whatever in 
the notation of the given un-baned melody. 

139. An Examination paper very frequently requires that the 
notes in a given melody shall be either doubled or halved 
in time-value, and that the whole passage be re-written, with 
a different time-signature. This is a simple process. If the 
notes are to be doubled in time-value, find the new time- 
signature by keeping the upper figure of the given time- 
signature as it stands, and divide the lower figure by 2, 
Thus J will become |, jg will become etc. 
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If the notes are to ly* halved in time-value, find the new 
time-signature by keeping the upper figure of the given time- 
signature as it stands, and multiply the lower figure by 2. 
Thus 2 w iN become f will become etc. 

Or, perhaps the new time-signature will be given, and it 
will be left for the candidate to find out whether the new 
notes are to be double or half the time-value of the given 
notes. In this case, observe the lower figure in both time- 
signatures. If the new lower figure be less than the original, 
double (or treble) the time-value of the notes ; if it be greater, 
halve (or quarter) them. 

140. Examination candidates are also frequently asked to 
complete unfinished bare with rests. The following 
hints will be found useful :— 


(i.) Write first a complete bar of equal notes in the time 
given, according to the number of the upper figure of the 
time-signature. 

(ii.) Group these equal notes into simple or compound 
rhythm, as shown by the time-signature. 

(iii.) Place beneath your bar of equal notes, the note or notes 
given originally, and then complete the bar with rests. 

For instance, suppose rests are required to complete the 
fragment of a bar shown in Fig. 45 :— 

f'R- 45- 



A complete bar of notes in j time is a J i J J; 
these we divide into two groups, as shown by the dotted line. 
Next, if we place beneath these notes those which are given 
in Fig. 45, we see exactly what rests are required to complete 
the bar, as in Fig. 46 :— 


Fig. 46. 

4 j j 

2 1 k n 


J 


J 


(iv.) In triple time, one rest is never used to express silence 
for the duration of two-thirds of a bar. 
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(v.) In compound times, a dotted rest is frequently employed 
to express the value of a compound beat (dotted note). 

(vi.) In quadruple time (simple or compound), one rest is 
usually written to express continuous silence for half a bar. 

(vii.) No strong nor medium accent should be allowed to 
fall in the middle of a rest . The beats should be clearly seen. 

141. A semibreve rest is used to denote silence during 
a complete bar, in any kind of time. 


142. To express a rest of longer duration than one 
bar, it was formerly the custom to employ thick lines drawn 
perpendicularly through the spaces between the lines of the 
staff. Thus, a line drawn through one space—like a breve 
rest—implied a rest of two bars' duration, one drawn through 
two spaces meant a rest of four bars, thiough three spaces six 
bars. The modern custom is to draw a thick horizontal line 
In the midst of the staff, and to write above it the number 
of the bars to be counted in silence. Fig. 47 shows how to 
express a rest of nine bars’ duration in three different ways, 
and also the simple abbreviation of the same :— 


Fig. 47. 




Abbreviation. 



143. Sometimes notes are given at the beginning and end 
of an unfinished bar, and candidates are asked to correctly 
supply the rests necessary to complete the bar. It will be 
well to remember that, in | time, when a bar begins with a 
crotchet and ends with a quaver, silence between these two 
notes will be indicated by two rests, thus :— 

1 *- 

3 * 

In 4 time, when a bar begins with a crotchet and ends with 
a quaver, silence between these two notes will be indicated 
by two rests, thus :— 

* 

r 1 • 

Sometimes the intermediate rests are given, and the candi¬ 
date ift required to supply the notes omitted at the beginning 
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and end of the incomplete bar. The rules just given will be 
equally useful for the solution of such problems. 

144. In | time, a sound of the length of five quavers would 
be represented by two tied notes, thus:— 


In 4 time, a 
represented by 


sound of the length of five quavers would be 
two tied notes, thus:— 


I 


'i| 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Diatonic and Chromatic Intervals within tub 
Octave, with their Inversions. 

145. A? interval is the difference in pitch, or scale-distance^ 
between any two sounds. 

146. A melodic interval = two sounds struck and heard 
in succession , one after the other. A harmonic interval = 
two sounds struck and heard together. 

147. Intervals have numerical and qualifying names. 

14S. The numerical name of an interval depends upon 
the number of lines and spaces of the staff covered by the 
interval. This number includes the staff-positions ( viz ., lines 
or spaces) occupied by the two notes forming the interval. 
Thus, an 8ve includes the line and space in which the upper 
and lower notes themselves stand, and the three lines and three 
spaces between— eight staff-positions in all. Accidentals do 
not affect the numerical name of an interval. 

149. The qualifying name of an interval depends upon 
its absolute width, i.e. y upon the number of semitones it 
contains. 

150. The ascending major scale is the standard of 
measurement tor finding the qualifying name of an 
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interval; but the student Is advised to learn by ear the effects 
produced by the different qualities of intervals. 

151. The intervals between any note and the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 
and 7th degrees of the major scale which begin on that 
note are major 


Fig. 4& 



Major and. 3rd. 6th 7th. 


152. The intervals between any note and the 4th, 5th, and 
8th degrees, both of the major and minor scales which 
begin on that note are perfect : — 


Fig. 49. 



Ptt feet 4th. 5th. 8th. 


153. An interval is called minor when it is a chromatic 
semitone smaller than a major interval. It must be observed 
that the notes forming the minor interval still retain the same 
alphabetical names as those of the major interval. Compare 
Fig. 50 with Fig. 48 : 

F.g 50. 



Minor and. 3rd. 6th. 7th. 


154. If a perfect interval be made smaller by a chromatic 
semitone, the same alphabetical names being retained , the 
interval then becomes diminished :— 


Fig. 51. 



Diminished 4th. 5th. 8 th. 

The diminished 8 ve being the “enharmonic equivalent M of 
a majar 7th does not belong to either a Diatonic or Chro¬ 
matic scale. It is not therefore lr» general me. 

If a ffuejet jrd or Jtk be made v.v x’Icr by two senv tones, 
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the same alphabetical names being retained\ the interval then 
becomes diminished 

Figr- 52. 



Major 3rd. Diminished 3rd. Major yth. Diminished 7 th. 


155. If a major 2nd or 6th, or a perfect 4th or 5th, be 
made larger by a chromatic semitone, an augmented interval 
is formed :— 


53- 



Augmented and. 4th. 5th. 6th. 


156. Though not (in its perfect shape) an intei'val^ the 
prime or unison (a duplication of the same note) must 
be considered here, on account of its diminished and aug¬ 


mented conditions :— 

Chromatic 
semitone belorw. 


F*g- 54- 


Chromatic 
semitone above. 


'Ksr 


Perfect. 


g-s?- 
Augmented. 


157. Intervals may be inverted by placing the lower note 
an octave higher, or the upper one an octave lower:— 

Thus INliErl inv ®* ted is 1 e“2e=e! 

•X' s* 

By inversion, a different interval is produced by notes of the 
same name—a fifth becomes a fourth, an octave becomes a 
unison, etc. 

158. How to find the inversion of an interval. By 
subtracting the number of the given interval from 9, the 
remainder gives the inversion—thus, to find the inversion of a 
3rd, subtract 3 from 9, and the remainder, 6, will show that 
the inversion of a 3rd is a 6th. 


By adding together th*. mmerical name of any interval less than an 8 ve 
and that of its inversion, the total will always be 9. This total is 9 (and 
not 8), because the note which is unaltered in pitch gets counted twice . 
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159. The quality of an interval is changed by 

inversion, with the exception 01 perfect intervals, which 
remain perfect. Major intervals become minor, and minor 
become major * :i:i omened become diminished, and diminished 
augmented 



160. By the same law of inversion, the intervals between 
the upper tonic arid the notes of the descending major 
scale are either minor or pcdeci. In the ascending major 
scales these intervals were either major or perfect. 



TT . Minor Minor Pfc'xfcct Perfect Minor Minor Perfect 
n n * 2nd. 3rd. 4 th. 5th. 6lh. 7th. octave. 


161. Examination questions on intetvals take various forms. 
Candidates^ may be asked :— 

(i.) To state the numerical and qualifying names of a given 
interval. 

(ii.) To write a certain interval above a given note. 

(lii.) To write a certain interval below a given note. 

(iv„) To write certain intervals which belong to given keys, 
(v.) To write the inversion of any gi\ e,, interval. 

Hint /.— How to find the numerical and qualifying 
names of a given interval. First count the number of 
lines and spaces covered by the interval set, taking no account 
of any accidental which may be prefixed to either or both of 
the given notes. Ascertain the qualifying name of the plain 
Interval without accidentals, hv regarding the upper note as 
one of the degrees of the diatosn. major scale which begins 
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oq the lower note, Then ascertain how many chromatic semi¬ 
tones have to be added or subtracted from this result by the 

nature of the accidentals used. 

- 

For example, suppose ^ 1 is the given interval. Without 

accidentals this would bf a n>:ijoi 7"th, since E5 is the seventh degree of 
the major scale of FtJ. The 0 to the E a*.?d the t to the F reduce the 
width of the interval by two chromatic sen atones. By § 154 any interval 
which is two chromatic semitones less than major in aiminiskfd. Conse¬ 
quently the given interval is a diminished 7th. 

Hint //.—How to lir tmy interval above a given 
note. First write the given note without an accidental (should 
there be one). Then write above it, in the correct line or 
space, the bare note reqv*' r ed by the numerical name of the 
given interval. Prefix the accidental 10 the lower note (if there 
is one given in the question Ccn. •. : m this lover note as the 
tonic of its own major seal >. mb if necessary, raise or 

lower the upper note to obtain me Quality of the interval 
asked for. 

For example, suppose you arc* asked to *vrtoe augmented 4th 
above Ab. Write AS on *ho a;'. ,.!id ah.-A^ it 1 1 fourth note DB 
This will be a perfect 4th, :hr S'-^^iorujiiurt .d A ruuo:. Fieri* the 
to the given A. The lowerinr 1: i*ii> mac nv a 'J*.:on<.itic semitone 
alters the perfect 4th into an augmented 4th, which is the interval 
required. 

Hint ///—How to wr;ta any interval below a 
given note. First write the given note v. ahom an acci¬ 
dental. Then below' it. in the cotter. ■ r.c m space, the bare 
note required by the nuinerval urtric r>f '.he given interval. 
Prefix the accidental to bvc cv-per r.-uc if there is one given 
in the question \ Consider drs *?* re a\ :/> *r v-'r tonic 

of its own major scale . .-.hovvn Fig. 55 s, and then, if 

necessary, raise or lower the other note to obtain the quality 
of the interval asked for. 

For example, suppose you are : sked i_> write the aiminishcd 7th below 
D%. Write DC on the .v:d !**;ov. 1; the sev-r/ii note, E-. This 

will Ik* a minor 7th, .since 1 >'7 ;; ,he uv.ikng rule {*.<*., major 7th) of E. 
Prefix the given sharp 10 I' hi. the iiue*'vd a major 7th. A 

diminished 7th being two c)’i. ■ s-mnoivs )e::s llu a «t mai n 7th, the 
lower note K will require a d'»i.. . • “harp ir p- ‘fired, in wdcs 10 make 
the inter***! the r : It a .'I:*** ,nh_ 
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162. Diatonic intervals are those which lie between any 
two notes of a diatonic scale. The intervals contained in 
both major and minor scales must now be learnt, and be 
afterwards re-written in other keys than that of C. 

The following intervals are contained in the Major Scale 
of C:— 


Five major ands, each containing two semitones. 


Two minor ands 
or semitones. 


Three major 3rds t each con- Four minor 3rrls, each con 
taining four semitones. taining three semitones. 


Six perfect 4ths, each containing five semitones. One augmented 4th, 

— — — j - - - - ^ j— — rrr-fi - f[ con taining 

- ;mz— j-izzisE. -three whole 

i-ts, - tones. 

14 25 36 58 62 73 47 


Six perfect 5ths, each containing seven semitones. One diminished ah, 
—— i===x===F=z =^containing 


T 5 P 2 


37 41 12 63 74 


six semi¬ 
tones. 


Four major 6ths, each con¬ 
taining nine semitones. 


Three minor 6ths, each con¬ 
taining eight semitones. 


Two major 7ths, each con- . , 

taining eleven semitones. Flve m,nor 7 lhs - ««* comannng ten semitones. 




2 8 82 54 657 f. 


163. The augmented 4 th occurs in only one place in the 
major scale, viz., between the sub-dominant and the leading- 
note ; that is to say, between the flattest and sharpest notes 
in the key . It is often called the tritone because of the 
three whole tones comprised within its limits. 
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164. Observe that the augmented 4th and the diminished 5th 
are identical as to the number of semitones. Each contains 
six , but the augmented 4th occupies only four staff-positions 
(or four letter-names—F, G, A, B), whilst the diminished 5th 
occupies five staff-positions (or five letter-names—B, C, D, 
E, F). 


165. The following intervals are contained in the Minor 
Scale of C (Harmonic form):— 


Three major ands. 

Three minor ands. One augmented 2 nd, 

z~ -containing 

trea- 


semitones. 

1 2 3 4 4 5 

2 

8 5 6 7 8 6 7 

Three major 3 rds. 

_ IL 


Four minor yds. 




8 5 5 7 6 

8 

-<»- ^ 0 

132446 72 


Four perfect 4ths. 


Two augmented 4 ths. One diminished 4 th, 
containing 
four 

semitones. 



5 ths. One augmented 5 th, 
= 1 .-"--fl containing 

ei s ht 

semitones. 

15486268 2 6 7 4 37 


Four major 6 ths. Three minor 6 ths. 



27 8842 64 1653 75 


Four perfect 5ths. Two diminished 



Three major 7ths. Three minor 7 ths. 

17 32 65 2848 54 


One diminished 7 th, 
b<s» containing 
| nine 
! semitones. 


7 6 


The augmented 4 th occurs in two places in the har¬ 
monic minor scale, viz., between the 4th and 7th, and 6th and 
2nd degrees. The augmented 5 th occurs between the 3rd 
and 7th degrees, and there is an augmented 2nd between 
the 6th and 7th degrees. Observe the inversions of these 

P 
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augmented intervals as two diminished 5ths, one dimin¬ 
ished 4th, one diminished 7th. 

The student is strongly urged to construct Tables of Intervals, 
similar to those above, in several of the sharp and flat keys , 
marking, however, the sharps and fiats as accidentals. 

166. The only augmented and diminished intervals common 
to both diatonic and chromatic scales are those altered from 
the perfect intervals (the 5th and 4th), and also the augmented 
2nd, and its inversion the diminished 7th. 

167. The only intervals peculiar to the chromatic 
scale in general use are the augmented 6th and its inversion 
the diminished 3rd. These occur between the scale degrees 
specified in Fig. 56 

Fig. 56. 

Raised Lowered 
2 T 6 4 7 2 4 6 

168. Viewed harmonically, intervals are either ooncordu 
or discords. 

169. A concord leaves a finished, satisfied effect upon the 
ear, when the two sounds are heard together; a discord 
leaves an unfinished, unsatisfied effect. 

A concord used melodically is, generally speaking, easy to 
sing\ a discord used melodically is sometimes not easy to 
sing. 

170. There are two kinds of concords—Perfect and 
Imperfect. 

171. The perfect concords ate the prime or unison, the 
octave, 5th, and 4th. See Figs. 49 and 54. 

172. The imperfect concords are the major and minor 
3rd, and the major and minor 6th. See Figs. 48 and 50. 

173. The discords are the major and minor 2nd and the 
major and minor 7th (both of which are formed by taking two 
notes in alphabetical order, as C D, C B, etc., see Figs. 48 and 
50), and all diminished and augmented intervals. See Figs. 51 

to 54. 
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174. Fig. 57 shows the classification of intervals at a 
glance:— 


Fig. 57- 


Intervals. 


s 

Concords. 

1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6tb, and 8th. 

r' *— N 

Perfect. Imperfect. 

Ut, 4th, 5th, and 8th. 3rd and 6th. 


Major. Minor. 



a * 


Discords, 
and and 7th. 


* 1 .. % 

Major. Minor. 



The four chromatically altered intervals marked • are discards. 

Candidates, when listening to ear tests at a Practical 
Examination, will do well to remember that 3rds and 6ths 
are major , when they respectively sound as the third and 
sixth degrees of a major scale ; they are minor , when they 
sound as the same degrees of a minor scale. But 2nds and 
7ths are major, and unisons, 8ves, 5ths, and 4ths, are perfect 
when sounded after the tonic in both major and minor 
scales. 

175. A simple interval is one which does not exceed tha 
compass of an 8ve. 

176. A compound interval is one which has a wider 
compass than an 8ve. 

177. A 9th is always regarded in harmony as a compound 
Interval. 

178. With the exception of the 9th, compound intervals are 
generally considered as simple, although they may include an 
8ve (or several 8ves) in their compass. Thus, any E would 
be considered as a 3rd above C, no matter how wide the 
distance may be between the C and the E above it; or how 
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many notec may be written betwun the C and E, as at * 
in Fig. 58 

r F 'S- 58- W. 



All the intervals in Fig. 58 are regarded as jrds, because the names 
of the two notes in each are C and £. 


179. A 9th may sometimes be regarded as a compound 2nd ; 
but a 2nd can under no circumstances whatever be used for 
a 9th, in the same way that a 3rd can be used for a 10th. 


Fig. 59- 



9 tht (or oompound ands). an< ** on *T' 


In the 9th, the upper note is the discord; in the 2nd, the 
lower note is the discord. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Transposition or a given Melody from Treble Clev 
to Bass Clef, or vice versa , and from one Key to 
another—Hints for Examination Candidates. 

Examination candidates are often asked to re-write a given 
passage of melody :— 

(i.) An octave higher or lower, using the smme clef. 

(ii.) An octave higher or lower, using a different clef. 

(iiL) Two octaves higher or lower, using a different clef, 
(hr.) At the same pitch, using a different cle£ 

(w.) At a different pitch, in a different key. 
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We have already learned (Preparatory Text-Book ^ Chap. III.) 
how to re-write a melody an 8ve higher or lower, lifting the 
same clef. 

Hint /.—The chief thing to remember is that there are 
three lines and three spaces between any two notes which lie 
an octave apart:— 


Fig. 60. 



Consequently the given passage, Fig. 61 (a), will appear an 
8ve higher at (£), and an 8ve lower at ( c ):— 



Hint II, —When transposing an octave higher or lower, 
using the same clef, all leger lines, and spaces be¬ 
tween leger lines, must be counted as if they were lines 
and spaces of the staff itself. 

Hint III. —When transposing an octave higher or lower, 
using a different clef, it may help us if we remember the 
relative position of Middle C to both clefs. See Fig. 62 (a). 
The second leger line above the Bass staff (E) has exactly the 
same pitch as the bottom line of the Treble staff—Fig. 62 (b) ; 
and in the same way, the second leger line below the Treble 
staff (A) has exactly the same pitch as the top line of the Bass 
staff—Fig. 6 » (c ):— 

Fig. 62. 

(«) "Middle C." (#) B is the same as:— (#) A is the mom m j— 
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Consequently, the passages, Fig. 63 (a) and (b), will respec 
lively appear as at (c) and ( d) % when transposed an octave, 
using different clefs :— * 



(«) 



<*>_ 



i T, . TmEESEmmmEm^fESSSmmmmSSCZiEEmSmmmmm 1 


A E B 

D 

C 

E A D 

B 

C 


(c) An he higher. 



(d) An Ive lower. 

_<2_ 


fi 

fp-—-— fB—r. --HI 


A E B 

£7 

D 

C 

E A D 

B 

c 


Hint IV .—To transpose a melody two octaves, higher or 
lower, using a different clef, is really easier than to transpose 
it one octave. All we have to remember is this :— 

(i.) In changing the clef from Treble to Bass, write the new 
notes on the next lines or next spaces below those occupied 
by the given notes Fj - 


(a) (a) Two octaves lower. 



(ii.) In changing the clef from Bass to Treble, write the 
new notes on the next lines or next spaces above those 
occupied by the given notes 


Fig. 65. 



Hint V .— A correct knowledge of the relative position 
M Middle C” to both Treble and Bass clefs will also help 
very considerably when transposing a melody from olef 
olef, keeping its notes at the earns pitoh. 

Fig. 66. 


(•) 


JSL 


(#) The same notes with the 

Treble clef. 

ffg : .-—— == 


s a. 
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Hint VI. —When an Examination paper requires that a 
given melody shall be transposed from one key to 
another, first see whether the melody has to be transposed 
up or down. 

Hint VII. —Next see how much higher or how much lower 
in pitch the melody has to be re-written. Some interval will 
be named for this purpose—such as a major 3rd, perfect 4th 
or 5th, minor 6th, or major 7th, etc., higher or lower. 

Hint VIII. —Then examine the given melody, carefully ob¬ 
serving whether its key be major or minor, and so find its 
key-note or tonic. 

Hint IX. —Next, find the new key-note or tonic; in other 
words, determine by the specified interval the note whieb 
is so much higher or lower than the tonic of the given 
melody. 

Hint X .—Then write the new clef required, and the new 
key-signature. 

Hint XI. —Add the time-signature of the given melody 
after your new key-signature. 

Hint XII. —Then, beneath every note of the given melody, 
write (in pencil, to be afterwards rubbed out) the number of 
its scale-degree. 

Hint XIII. —Write a small r before every accidentally 
reused degree, and a small 1 before every accidentally lowered 
degree. 

Hint XIV. —Finally, in the new key, write the degrees yon 
have numbered, taking care that every interval goes up or 
down, as in the original. 

Hint X V. —When transposing from a key with fiats to one 
with sharps (or vice versa), be most careful to ascertain from 
your new key-signature whether 1 will «= b or ty, or r will = 
# or 

For instance, ra pp ee s Fig. 67 la be the given melody. It is required 
te be transposed a miner 6th lower, and to be re-written in the Bass det 

Fig. 67. 
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The original key is Eb major. The minor 6th below Eb is G. We first 
write the Bass clef and signature of G major, adding the time-signature 
4. The transposed melody will appear thus :— 



12 8 r 4 5 6 5 r 2 3 6 6 *7 672 1 


Hint XVI .—There will be, perhaps, a certain amount of 
temptation to re-write the melody an octave lower than it 
appears in Fig. 68 ; but as this would be transposing at a 
greater difference of pitch than the minor 6th required, the 
working of the question in this way would fail to satisfy the 
Examiners. 

Hint XVII .—There are several points of detail connected 
with good music- writing, which candidates would do well 
to observe:— 

(i.) See that the clef is nicely formed. 

(ii.) See that the sharps or flats in the key-signature are 
placed on or in the proper lines and spaces. 

(iii.) See that the time-signature is correctly copied, with 
no line inserted between its two figures. 

(iv.) See that the stems of the notes are correctly placed— 
to the right of the notes, if turned up ; to the left\ if turned 
down. All notes below the middle staff-line have their stems 
turned up ; all above the middle staff-line have their stems 
turned down. 

(v.) Accidentals are placed before the notes to which they 
refer. No accidental should be omitted. 

(vi.) No dot after a note is ever placed upon a line. 

(vii.) A dotted note upon a line has its dot placed in the 
space above , if the next note be higher than the dotted note. 
The dot is placed in the space below , if the next note be lower 
than the dotted note. 

(viii ) Leger lines should be written before the notes are 
placed upon them. The first leger line should be parallel to 
the staff, at the same distance from it as the width of the 
spaces between the lines of the staff. Every fresh leger line 
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should be placed at the same distance from the previous one. 
Leger lines are only an extension of the live-lined staff. 

In connection with Hint IV., it may be remarked that a slower (but 
perhaps safer) method of transposing a melody up or flown two octaves , 
is first to transpose it one octave in the required direction (according to 
the directions given in Hint III.), and then to repeat the same process 
for the second octave. 


CHAPTER X 

Words and Marks of Expression, etc. 

180. Italian voids, or their abbreviations, are used to show 
in a musical composition :— 

(i.) Intensity, i.e., the degree of tone (loudness or softness) 
required ; 

(ii.) Speed, i.e., the time or pace (fast or slow) at which 
the music is to be taken ; 

(iii.) Expression, i.e., the manner or style in which it 
should be performed ; and also 

(iv.)’ General directions to the performer. 

181. The following terms, etc., are used in connection with 

fixed degrees of intensity :— 

Pianissimo (ppp : pp) — very soft. The utmost degree of 
pianissimo is sometimes expressed by the word Estinto 
(almost extinguished). 

Piano (/>) === soft; Mezzo piano (nip)— half soft, or moderately 
soft. 

Mezza voce (m.v.) — medium tone—literally, half the voice. 

Forte (/)—loud; Mezzo forte (m/)=half loud, or moderately 
loud. 

Fortissimo (///; //) = very loud. 

182. A gradual increase of tone is denoted by 

Crescendo (eresc. ; eves. ; or m —). 
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183. A sudden increase of tone is denoted by:— 

Rinforzando (Rinforz. ; rf) = reinforcing, strengthening, 
emphasizing. 

Sforzando (sfz ; sf) =forcing the tone. :=> A are also signs 
to denote sudden accent. 

184. A gradual decrease of tone is denoted by 

Diminuendo (dim. ; or - ) 

Decrescendo (decres .) also means a gradual decrease of tone. 
Other words which have much the same meaning are :— 

Mancando — failing, or waning in tone. 

Raddolcendo, or Raddolcente — becoming gradually softer. 

Scemando— diminishing in power. 

Smorzando (smorz. or smor.) — extinguishing the tone. 

Morendo ) , . 

j f = dying away. 

Dxluendo J 

185. A gradual increase of tone and pace combined 

is denoted by :— 

Incalzando— quicker and louder. 

186. A gradual decrease of tone and pace combined 
is denoted by :— 

Calando — softer and slower. 

Perdendosi=^ l> losing itself ” — by getting softer and slower. 

187. The following terms, etc., are used in connection with 
fixed degrees of Speed or Pace :— 


Grave 

Lento 

Lentamente 

Larghissimo 

Largo 

Largamente 
Larghetto .. 
A dagissimo 

Adagio 

Adagietto .. 
Andante .. 


. Extremely slow ; solemn, grave. 
Very slow. 

Rather slowly. 

,. Very broad. 

. Broad ; slow ; grand. 

,. Broadly ; massively. 

Rather broadly. 

Very slow. 

. Leisurely, slow. 

Rather leisurely. 

( Going at an easy pace (lit 
“ walking ”). 

.. Not as slow as Andante. 


A ndantino .. 
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Moderato .. 

Tempo ordinario 
Tempo commodo 

Allegretto .. 

Allegro 

Allegramente 


.. Moderate speed. 

.. Ordinary speed. 

.. Convenient, i.e., comfortable speed. 

{ Rather quick, but not as fast as 
Allegro. 

.. Quick ; merry ; gay. 

.. Quickly ; cheerfully. 


Vivace 


Brisk ; lively—very similar to Al¬ 
legro, with which it is sometimes 

combined. 


Presto 


Vivaccmente ., Rather lively. 

Vivacissimo .. Extremely lively(very much like Presto). 

.. . . .. Very quick. 

Prestissimo . Quicker than Presto; as quickly as 
Prestissimamenic .. / po-sible. 


Other words which indicate a more or less fixed degree of 
pace are :— 

'Tosto = quick ; rapid. 

Celere— quick ; nimble. 

Veloce — swiftly. 


188. A gradual quickening of the pace is denoted 
by :— 


Accelerando (accel.) — getting gradually faster. 
Calcando— hurrying the time. 

Incalzando— quicker and louder. 


Stringendo (string.) 

Stretto 

PiU stretto 

Affrettando ( affret .) 


= pressing onwards ; hurrying the time 


189. A gradual slackening of the pace is denoted 
by:— 

Rallentando (rail.) — gradually getting sknver. 
liitardando (ritard.) 

Ritemito (rit.) 

Slentando (slant.) 

Slargando (slar.) 


»retarding or keeping back the time. 


See also the words Calando and Perdendosi in § 186. 
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190. Comparative pace-indications are:— 

A tempo— In time, i.e., after a Rail, or Accel., or their 
equivalents. 

Tempo Giusto — In strict, or exact time. 

Doppio Tempo, or Doppio Movimento—In double time, i.e., 
as fast again as the preceding movement. 

L'istesso tempo —In the same time as the preceding movement. 
This term is used when the time-signature is changed, but the 
beats are still to be of the same length as before. 

Tempo Primo— In the same time as at first. 

Ad libitum, or A piacere = At the performer’s pleasure, as 
regards time. 

Tiii mosso — more moved, quicker at once. 

Meno mosso=less moved, slower at once. 

Piii lento =more slowly. 


191. The Metronome is an instrument invented for the 
purpose of accurately measuring the time or speed of a piece 
of music. Clockwork mechanism inside sets in motion an 
outside pendulum, the speed of which is regulated by a sliding 
weight, according to the various grades of time measured on 
the index. The Metronome should beat once a second, or 
60 times a minute, if set at 60. 

For example, J = 126 means that the sliding weight should be set to 
126 on the index, when, on the instrument being set in motion, the 
beats of the pendulum show the speed of the crotchets. 

=80 means that the weight should be set at 80, when the pendulum 
beats show the speed of the minims. 

Another and a far simpler kind of metronome consists of a 
tape marked off into certain fractions of a minute. This tape is 
coiled into a metal case by means of a spring, and can be used 
in the manner of a pendulum. 

The tape being drawn out of its case until the required number 
appears, is then secured in that place by means of a stud. Upon causing 
the metal case (which acts as the weight of the pendulum) to swing 
steadily, the required tempo will be accurately indicated. 
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192. The following lists of Italian words which are used to 
denote the manner and style of performance which the composer 
desires, as well as his general directions, etc., will be found to 
comprise most, of the terms which are to b<* met with at the 
present day. These lists arc by no means exhaustive ; but they 
will meet the Examination requirements, in view of which they 
have been prepared. 

List I.—Italian words indicating Expression, etc. 


Agitato 

In an agitated manner. 

A nitnaio .. 

Animated. 

A ppassionato 

Impassioned : with emphatic 


pression. 

Cantabile ; Cantando 

In a singing stylo. 

Capriccioso 

Fanciful ; capricious. 

Con anitna 

With soul, i.e. y life. 

Con brio 

Willi vivacity. 

Con delicatezza 

In a refined manner. 

Con dolore ; con duolo .. 

With grief. 

Con csprcssionc 

With expression. 

Con energia 

With energy or force. 

Con fuoco 

With fire. 

Con grazia .. 

With grace. 

Con moto .. 

With motion, i.e., rather fast. 

Con spirito 

With spirit. 

Con tenerezza [ten-er-et-snh t 

With tenderness. 

Deciso 

Decided, i.c. } with firmness. 

Delicatamente \ 

Delicato [del-e-kdh-toh] J 

Delicately ; refined. 

Dolce [d 6 l~chay j .. .. 'j 

Dolcemente[d 6 l-chay-men-tay] J 

Sweetly, gently. 

Dolente ; Doloroso 

With grief. 

Energico .. 

In an energetic manner 

Feroce 

Fiercely. 

Fier aments 

With vehement energy. 

Forza . • 

Force or emphasis. 

Fuoco . 

See Con fuoco. 

Furioso 

Impetuously ; with fury. 

Giocoso \Jocosely; humorously. 

G%ocosamente[gee-oh k 6 h-sa-mdn-tay J f 
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Giojoso 

. * Mirthful. 

Giusto . 

.. Right; exact. 

Grandioso 

.. Grandly. 

Grazioso [grat-see-dh-soh] 

.. Gracefully ; daintily. 

Legato [lay-gdh-toh\ 

.. Smoothly and connectedly. 

Leggiero ; Leggieramente 

.. Lightly. 

Maestoso [may-stoh-soh \ .. 

.. Majestic. 

Marcato .. 

.. Marked. 

Martellato 

.. With great force ; hammered. 

Mesto [ mdy-stoh ] .. 

In a pensive, sad manner. 

Mosso 

.. Moved, i.e., fast. 

Moto 

.. Sec Con moto . 

Pastorale .. 

In a pastoral style. 

Pesante [ pay-siihn-tay ] .. 

rieavilv : in a ponderous manner. 

Piacevolc [pee-ah-chev-o-lay ] 

.. In a pleasing manner. 

Piangevole [pce-an-jev-o-lay | 

Plaintively. 

Pomposo .. 

Pompously. 

Risoluto [rees-oh-ldo-toh j 

.. In a resolute manner. 

Risvegliato [rees- vdv-lyct'-ah-toh j 

.. Verv animated. 

Rubato 

.. Robbed. 

Scherzancio ; Scherzoso 

.. In a sprightly, playful manner. 

Semplice [sem -pUe-rJiay] .. 

.. Simply. 

Serioso .. * 

S'-riou'dy. 

Soave 

.. Sweetly; gently; pleasantly. 

Sonore 

.. Sonorous. 

Sostenuto .. 

.. Sustained. 

Sotto voce 

( In a subdued manner ; in an under 
’ ‘ \ tone. 

/ Robbed tinv ; the ^li-mt alteration 1 - 

Tempo rubato 

) by acrflu\it ion .,r u-taidutimi 

Tetteramente 

Con tenerezza J 

Tranquillo 1 

Trunquillamente / 

V igoroso 

Vigorously; with force. 

Vivo ; Con vivacild 

W ith vivacity. 

V olante 

In a light, flying manner. 
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193. List II.—Italian Ajectives, Prepositions, etc., 


used before other words. 


A . 

At; for ; with ; to ; by ; in. 

Al, AU\ Alla . 

In the style of. 

A ssai 

Very. 

Bene, or Ben 

Well. 

Coi, or Cogli 

With the. 

Col; (= con il) or Colla {— con la) 

With the. 

Con 

With. 

Da 

From. 

Dal(-Dail) 

From the ; Dal segno, from the sign. 

Di . 

Of ; from : to ; by. 

11 or La .. 

The. 

Ma .. 

But. 

Meno 

Less. 

Mezzo 

Half. 

Molto , or Di tnolio 

Much ; very much. 

Nel, or Net 

Nella; Nelle; Ncllo J ** 

In the. 

Non 

Not. 

0 . 

Either ; or. 

PiU . 

More. 

Pochettino ; Pochctta ; Pochmo 

Very little. 

Poco, or un poco 

A little. 

Pot . 

Then ; after ; thereupon. 

Quasi 

Almost; as it were ; as if. 

Sempre 

Always. 

Senza 

Without. 

Sul ’; Still*: Sulla 

On the. 

Tanto 

As much. 

Troppn 

Too; too much. 

Un, or Una 

A ; an ; one. 

Many of the words in List 

IT. are frequently taken in con- 

junction with some of those in 

§§ 181-190, and in List I. These 

have an intensifying or qualifying effect. Some of such com¬ 
pound terms are here given as examples. Many others are in 

general use, but the student 

will have no difficulty in under- 


standing their meaning, if the contents of the previous lists of 
terms have been thoroughly learned. 


Allegro animato .. 
„ commodo 


Quick ; animated. 

f A convenient Allegro —comfortably 
\ fast. 

Quick, with life (spirit). 


con amma 
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A llegro con fuoco .. 

,, modemio .. 

,, molto 
,, nontanto.. 

,, non troppo 
,, vivace 
Poco a poco errs. .. 
Andante con moto .. 

Andante quasi Allegretto 

Ben marcalo 
Meno allegro 
Sempre pin crescendo 
Presto assai 


. Quick, with fire. 

Moderately quick. 

Very quick. 

Not so quick. 

Not too quick 
Lively anti brisk. 

Getting louder little by little. 

A trifle faster than A ndante alone. 
f Faster than Andante , almost as if 
t A llegretto. 

Well marked. 

Less quick. 

Continually increasing in tone. 

Very quick. 


194. List III.—Italian words conveying general 
directions to the performer. 

Ad libitum, or ad lib. (Italian and ^ At the performer’s pleasure as 
Latin) J regards time. 

/Twice. Short passages, such as a 
single bar or two bars, which are 
to be played or sung twice, have 
the Latin word Bis [i.c., twice) 

Bts (Italian and Latin) writton ov,r ' ,ml, r a slur ’ so; - 

big. 6<). 


Come 

Come prirna 
Come sopra 


Con sordini 



Like as ; how. 

As at first [ — Wic im Anfang (Get .)]. 

As above. 

With mutes. In old piano music 
this meant, “ to release the right 
pedal ” ; in new piano music it 
sometimes means, “ to use the 

left pedal.” in orchestral music 

mutes are sometimes used to 
. damp or deaden the sound of 
Violins, Horns, Trumpets and 
Trombones. When these are 
required in performance, the 
direction Con sordini is placed 
above the part so to be played ; 
when they are to be removed the 
contrary direction, Senza sordini, 
is given. 
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Da Capo .. *. • • 

Da Capo al fine .. •. 

Da Capo al Segno 
Da Capo scnza repciizione 

Dal Segno 


Fins 


rt< From the beginning.” When the 
term “ Da Capo ” or D.C. occurs 
at any part of a piece, it signifies 
that the music is to be repeated 
from the beginning. 

From the beginning to the word Fine . 
From the beginning to the sign \S 
From the beginning, without 
repetition. 

From the sign S. 

(The end. A pause when placed over 
a double bar in the middle of a 
piece means that the piece is to 
end there, after a Da Capo. 'Jin* 
word Fine is frequently used for 
this purpose instead of the 
pause :— 

Fig. 7i. 


Pedal , or ped. (English) .. 


In organ music this word is used to 
indic ate the notes to be played by 
the < uganist's feet. I11 pianoforte 
music it indicates that the right 
pedal is to be pressed down with 
the foot, and kept in that position 
until the. (or a change' of 
harmony) occurs, when the pedal 
should bo raised. The words 
Scnza sordini are generally under¬ 
stood in pianoforte music to mean 
“ without dampers ” (i.e., with a 
free use of the right pedal) ; and 
('on s<>rdini to mean “ with 
dampers ” (i.e. t without the right 
pedal). In modern music the 
words Cna Cor da indicate the use 
of the left pedal; and the words 
Ire Cordc show where it should 
be raised. The student must not 
confuse the two words mutes and 
dampers. A mute is any con¬ 
trivance for merely decreasing 
the average intensity of a sound ; 
a damper is a piece of mechanism 
which 'Tops the vibration of the 
sound-producing apparatus, and 
so causes actual silence. 


K 
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Pizzicato — pizz. .. .. Pluck the string (Violin). 

Poco a poco, or A poco a poco Little by little. 

( Dots when written bejore a double 
bar indicate that the music is to 
be repeated from the previous 
double bar, or from the beginning 
of the piece :— 

Fig. 72. 


Dots when placed after a double bar 
Repeat marks indicate that the music to the 

following double bar is to be 
repeated :— 

Fig. 73- 


R.H. and L.H. 


Segno 

Simile 

Tenuto — Ten. 


Volta 


Repeat marks, such as the above, 
are used only for Iona passages 
intended for repetition. For short 
passages of a bar or so, the word 

lits is used. 

'These 1( ttus indicate the me of the 
right hand or Lit hand in piano 
music. 

Mano Dcslra {It.) .. M.D.= R.H. 

Mano Sinistra {It.) . . M.S. —L.H. 

Main Droite (Fr.) .. M.D.—R.H. 

Main Gauche (Fr.) .. M.G. — L.H. 
are als< >uscd for the same purpose. 

(A sign 'S. Al Senna means “ to the 

\ sign.” Dal Segno “from the sign.” 

In the same manner. 

Held or sustained. 

/'Turn ; time. The signs zma volt a 
(i^t time), and 2 da volta ( 2 nd 
time), or simply the figures 1 and 
2, are often list'd in conjunction 
with repeats ; the bar or bars 
marked 1 are then to be omitted 
at the repet ition, and the bar or 
bars marked 2 played instead :— 


Fig. 7*1. 





Turn over quick! v to the next page. 


T/o/o: Stihiin — V.S. 
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List IV.—Abbreviations. 

Many oi the following are used chiefly in orchestral or 
manuscript music. 

.Repetition of a bar, or of part of a bar, is indicated by the 
following signs : 55;. 

The following examples should make the working quite clear 


Written : 



Played : 



W lit ten : 



l r 'g- 75- 





Th(' continued repetition ot a quaver or note of smaller value 
is .-hewn by viiting a single note equal to the total value of all 
the it petitions, and putting above it, or through its stem, from 
one to lour strokes, according to the number ol tails each repeated 
note should have; t.e., one stroke for quaver repetitions, two 
for semiuuaveis, etc. :— 


Fig. 76 . 

Written : 



The rapid alternation of two notes (Tremolo) is indicated as 
follows. Note that in the abbreviated form each note is written 
as the full value ol the whole passage ;— 
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Written : 


Fig. 77. 


ue^ mmsof m 




Played : 


-- Hr# *». 




*?% ?* 


U 


CHAPTER XI. 

Embellishments. 

195. Embellishments are ornaments, usually consisting 
of small notes (which precede), or signs (which are written 
above) some of the principal notes of a melody. 

196. Embellishments were largely used in the olden times 
when, on account of the imperfect construction of keyboard 
instruments, a sustained note was weak and ineffective, unless 
strengthened and reinforced by ornamentation. 

197. Notes are still ornamented in modern music ; but in 
the present day composers very often write in full size the 
actual notes they desire to be played. 

198. Up to the end of the 18th century composers did not 
so definitely express their intentions, hence it is sometimes 
difficult to know exactly what they meant by their “ ornaments.'’ 
Not only were the embellishments written in smaller notes 
than the rest, and extra to the time of the piece, but a large 
number of signs were used as well. Again, it is not always 
made clear, in old music, whether any given ornament is to 
be diatonic, or to have an accidental ; whether the ornament 
is to be taken out of the time of the principal note, or to 
be played before that time. Nor is it invariably certain what 
proportion of the duration of the principal note should be 
assigned to the ornament, or which note should have the 
greater accent, etc. 

199. It is impossible within the limits of a few pages to do 
more than briefly describe and explain what the chief 
embellishments mean. These are the appoggiatnra, the 
acciaccatura, the pralltrillcr, the mordent, the turn, and the 
shake. 
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200. The AppOggiatura (Ap-pdd-jce-ah-too-rah), lit., 
leaning-note, used to be written as a small note in the works 
of the Old Masters—Haydn, Mozart, and others of the i8tli 
century. It is now written as a note of the usual size, and has 
the exact time-value given to it which it requires. 

201. It takes [a) half the value of a note divisible by two 

(dotted or otherwise) ; 

(b) two-thirds ol a long note divisible by three 
(dotted crotchet or more) ; 

(c) one-third of a short note divisible by three 
(dotted quaver or less). 

Fig. 78. 


(a) Written : 



Fig. 79. 


(6) Written : 



*Ilcre the dotted j'l. uipal note is di\isjble hy three, on account of the time- 
signature. Compare with the dot ted-note examples at (a). 


Fig. 80. 

(c) Written : 
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202. When written as a small note before a full-sized leng 
note tied to a shorter one, the appoggiatura takes the value of the 
whole of the long note, and if that note has a dot, the value of 
that dot also :— 

Fig. 81. 


Written : 




Played : 


203. When attached to a chord, the appoggiatura affects 
one note only, normally that next below it (a). But if the 
appoggiatura is a chromatically raised note it will alfect 
the note above it (b). In any case, the appoggiatura is always 
one step away from the note it. displaces, and the oilier notes of the 
chord are unaffected :— 


Fig. 82. 



204. The Arpeggio begins on the beat, and is played from the 
bottom upwards. It should always be written in demisemi- 
quavers, and each note must be tied through. The following 
note-values should be memorised as applying to a crotchet 
chord:— 

Fig. 83. 


Written : 
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205. When the arpeggio is applied to a chord longer than a 
crotchet, write first the working for a crotchet chord, and tie 
to the remainder, taking care that grouping is correct according 
to the time-signature :— 

Fig. 84. 


Written : 



206. The Appoggiatura and Arpeggio combined. The 
following should be memorised ; note carefully to which note 
the appoggiatura is attached :— 


Fig. 85. 

Written : 



207. The Acciaccatura is written as a small note with a stroke 
through its stem. J11 Andante or faster write it as a demisemi- 
quaver. Slower than Andante write it as a hemidemisemiquaver. 

Memorise the workings lor a quaver principal note, and for 
longer principal notes write whichever is appropriate to the 
speed and tie through for the remainder of the value, with 
correct grouping. 

If no speed-marking is given, write as for Andante. 


Fig. 86. 
Written : 
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Fig. 87. 

Written : 


Allegro Lento 



208. Tin* Acciaccatura anil Arpeggio combined. Always 
write in demisemiquavers, including the acciaccatura at the end 
of the arpeggio. .Note the following workings for crotchet 
chords, ami tie through as before for longer values :— 


Fig. 88. 

Written : 



200. I he Upper Mordent «>r P/tulriller (\\*) consists of 
principal unto, note above, principal note. The speed of the 
passage must be noted: — 

(a) Slower than Andante write the iirst two notes as hemi- 
demisemiquavers ; 

(1 b ) Andante, Moderate, Allegretto, write them as demi¬ 
semiquavers ; 

(c) Allegro or faster write them as semiquavers. 

If no speed is given, write as for Andante. 

Memorise the workings at (a), (b) and fc), applying to quaver 
arid crotchet principal notes respectively (noting the speeds), 
and tic to the remainder of longer notes when necessary, noting 
grouping :— 


l'ig. 89. 

Written ; 

(a) Adagio {b) Andante (c) Allegro 
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Written: 


Fig. 90. 


Moderato Allegretto Lento 



210. An accidental below the sign affects the auxiliary (upper) 
note:— 


Fig. 91. 

Written : 


Wl WL 



211. The Lower Mordent (w) consists of principal note, note 
below, principal note. Note values, etc., exactly as for the 
Upper Mordent:— 

Fig. 92. 


Written : 



212. The Turn (^) consists of upper auxiliary note, principal 
note, lower auxiliary note, principal note. 

When the sign is written over the principal note, the turn 
begins where that note begins. At any speed slower than 
Allegretto it should be written as a triplet of demisemiquavers, 
followed by a longer note or notes of appropriate value. Grouping 
of tied notes must be watched:— 
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Written : Fig. 93. 

Andante or slower. 



If preceded by a rest it starts on tlie principal note, becoming 
a five-note group (quintolet) :— 

Fig. 94 - 

Written : 



213. In Allegretto or faster the turn should be written as a 
group of semiquavers (unless it is over a quaver, in which case 
demisemiqu avers arc obviously essential). If over a crotchet 
followed by another tide it becomes four equal semiquavers. But 
il the principal note—of whatever value—is followed by a rest, 
the triplet is essential:— 


Written : Fig. 95. 



214. An accidental above the sign affects the upper note; 
below it, the lower one :— 

Written : Fig. 96. 
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215. When the sign is written after the principal note, that 
note is held as long as possible, the turn being taken quickly 
at the end. At any speed faster than Andante write as four 
semiquavers. For Andante or slower use demisemiquavers:— 


Written : 
Allegretto 


Fig. 97. 
Andante 



Largo 



216. The same applies when the principal note is dotted, 
provided it does not involve a fraction of a beat. In the following, 
at (a) the dotted note is one beat ; at ( b ) it is t-wo beats ; and 
at ( c) it is three beats :— 

Fig. 98. 

Written : 


(a) (b) (c) 



217. If the dotted principal note involves a fraction of a beat, 
i.e., if it is worth, e.g., three-quarters of a beat, or a beat and a 
half, the first three notes of the turn become a triplet. The 
dotted note divides into three parts. The first part is the 
principal note ; the second is occupied by the first three notes 
of the turn (a triplet), and the last part is taken by the final note 
of the turn. 

Fig. 99. 


(a) Written : 



J>) 
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Both of the following would be played as at («) in Fig. 99 :— 
Fig. 100. 


218. Note also the following, which is derived 
above:— 


Fig. 101. 

Written : 



from the 


219. Accidentals affect a turn after a note in the same way as 
they affect, a turn over a note. If no speed is indicated, use 
note-values as for Andante. 


220. The Inverted Turn or () proceeds in the opposite 
direction : Lower auxiliary note, principal note, upper auxiliary 
note, principal note. Note-values, accidentals, etc., as for the 
ordinary turn:— 

Fig. 102. 

Written : 



221. The Shake or Trill {tr~") consists of a rapid alternation 
of the given note with the note above it. (N.B .—Never shake 
with the note below.) 

Except for high speeds (Allegro and over) write in demi- 
semiquavers. 

The shake begins on the principal note unless :— 

(a) indicated otherwise by an Acciaccatura (which becomes 
the first note of the shake) ; 

(A) the shake is preceded by its own principal note. 
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Written : Fig. 103. 

(«) W 



222. It is usual to end with a turn, whether indicated or not, 
unless :— 

{a) indicated otherwise ; 

(b) the shake is short and proceeds to an unaccented note. 
Written : Fig. 104. 



Note the necessity for the triplet at (x) ; the auxiliary note 
may not be quitted by leap. 

223. The exceptions mentioned in paragraph 222 :— 
Written : Fig. 105. 

(a) '(b) 



224. Note whether the last two notes of a final turn (if 
indicated) are given as small notes or full-sized ones. Small 
notes take the same value as the other notes of the shake, but 
full-sized ones must retain their printed value. Hence the 
following distinction :— 

Fig. 106. 

Written : Written : 
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225. A shake over a. short nolo resembles a turn starting on 
its principal note,* and il over two notes ail'ccts the upper cue 
only (b ig. 107, (a) ). Over a semiquaver the shake will be 
merely a demiserniquaver triplet (log. 107, ( b) ). 

♦But note paragraph 222 ( 6 ). 

Fig. 107. 

Written : 


« w 



226. Small notes preceding the shake are taken into it:— 


Fig. 108. 

Written : 



227. A shake over a dotted note which involves a fraction of a 
beat, i.e., is worth, e.g., three-quarters of a beat, or a beat and a 
half, ends “ on the dot ” No turn is needed:— 


Fig. 109. 

Written: 



But if the dotted note is worth exactly one, two, or three 
beats, it is treated in the same manner as an undotted note, 
i.e., the shake continues to the end. 
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(а) Dotted note worth one beat. 

(б) Dotted note worth two beats. 


228. An accidental above the principal note affects the 
auxiliary:— 


Fig. hi. 


Written : 



Note that the final E in the above requires a natural sign. 
It is not affected by the shake accidental. 


229. Care is needed with a shake on the leading note of a 
minor key. The lowest note of the final turn must be accident¬ 
ally raised to avoid an augmented 2nd. 

Fig. 112. 


Written : 
(D minor) 



230. Remember that if no speed indication is given, ornaments 
which are affected by speed should be written as for Andante 
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Final Hints for Examinations. 

At the Examination, the Examiners will pay special 
attention to:— 

Correct spelling. 

Accuracy of notation, including— 

The correct position of stems with respect to the notes. 

The proper order and position of sharps and flats in key 
signatures. 

Due insertion of necessary accidentals, ties, slurs, etc. 

Proper grouping of quavers and shorter notes. 

All transposed phrases must be given complete, with 
correct key and time-signatures. 

Following is a specimen paper set for the Advanced 
Junior Division of the Trinity College of Music Local 
Examinations in Theory of Music :— 

ADVANCED JUNIOR DIVISION. 

i. (io marks.) Write, in minims, an ascending octave 
of each of these Minor Scales, prefixing the signature :— 


D minor. Harmonic Form. G# minor, Melodic Form. 



2. (15 marks.) Transpose this Melody up a Minor 6th, into 
the key of C minor, using the proper Key-signature 



3. (10 marks.) Add the Time-signature and bardines to 
this Melody:— 
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4. (15 marks.) Complete the following bars by the addition 
to each of on© note : 



-— - 11 —j -n 

» --- =| 

1—j—* r n 

-J~w—-"j 

-1-,-“ 

(10 mirks.) On tin: 

necessarv nvi identais) t'ormin 
Diminished 5 th contained i 

given ‘.tafi write: the notes (with 
ig the four Major 6ths and the- 
n the Key ot A ? major :— 

AftJ. | 

« 

O. 

l" «'<*• 

-- 

is a 1 sssgsssa 1 ", "-"rr-r ■■■■=,' tih ] 

(15 marks.) On the given staff write the notes 
;sary to form the Intervals named: — 

Major 7th Diminished 4th Minor 6th Augmented 6th Augmented 5th 
above. above. below. above. below. 

Am.. 

1 1 ! {rorjEESSSSS 

Jifeaaargaa! 

t; . 

-JLm. ._ 

| resssss : L^=!i 

i^agssgi^BaaaiBaagsgal 


7, (10 marks.) Give the English meanings for the follow¬ 
ing Italian terms :— Sempre pt'H crescendo; Volti subita : 

Risvegliato ; Pesante ; Sol to voce. 

A (15 marks.) Write out in fun how each of the following 
should be played :— 

b 
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APPENDIX. 


For reference only : not required for Local Examinations in 

Theory »>| Mu sir. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ITALIAN TERMS. 


A JJettuoso 
A leu tia VniUt 
Allegrczsa .. 

A lla Capelin 

A mabile 
Amarcvnle 
I mnrcvnle ; amotasu 
A ncora 
A ppniato 
Ardito 
Arioso 

A suo arbitrio 

A ttacca 
Harcamlu 
Hat! u!a 
l > urlescu 
(adenza 


Cantilena 
Col arco 

('alia parte 01 ("alia voce 

( an a nunc. . 

Pest a 

l)i bravura 

])i chiaro . . 

/>/ grada . . 

I) i peso 
Dn'isi 

J) upo 
E poi 
F) esco 
Fin a qai . 

Clissandu 


With tender feeling. 

Sometimes 

Gaiety. 

In the style of unaccompanied 
church music. 

Amiably. 

Bitter, sad. 

Lovingly. 

Again. 

Distressed, sorrowful. 

With spirit and boldness. 

A short melody. 

According to the performer’s judg¬ 
ment. 

Go on immediately. 

A boat-song. 

The strong beat of the bar. 

Comic ; innny. 

A florid, ornamental passage, gen¬ 
erally intended a means ot 
technical display. 

A song-like melody. 

With th<- bow (stringed instru¬ 
ments'. 

The accompanist to keep closely 
with the solo part, or voice. 

1 o\ inglv. 

Sprightly. 

In a llorid style ; brilliantlv. 
Clearly. 

By degrees. 

At once. 

Divided (largely used in orchestral 
music). 

After. 

And then. 

Fresh; vigorous 
l T p to this place. 

Sliding the tips of the huger* along 
the kev.. 
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tjustoso 
Impctuoso 
Lagrimoso 
f.amentevole 
Languido .. 
Lusingando 
Obbligato — Obb. 


Ostinato 

Parlando ; parlante 

Questo 

Roccoco 

Sciolto ; sciolamente 
Segue 

Sinn 


Si replica . . 
Sordino 
Spianalo .. 

strt’piloso .. 
Sul G, J), or A 
Sul ponlicdlo 
Svcgliatn .. 
l'acc! 

Tutli 

Vellvtato .. 


Tastefully. 

Impetuously. 

Tearfully ; mournfully. 

In a plaintive manner. 

Languid. 

Coaxingly ; soothingly. 

Indispensable; some part which 
cannot be omitted in perform¬ 
ance. 

Continuous ; persisted in. 

In a speaking manner. 

This. 

Odd ; old fashioned. 

Free ; unrestrained. 

“ Then follows,” i.e., go on with 
what comes next. 

Up to ; as far as ; until. D.C. %iri 
al segno therefore means “ from 
the beginning as far as the sign.” 

To be repeated. 

A mute (of a stringed instrument). 

Without pathos ; smooth ; even ; 
calm. 

In a loud, boisterous manner. 

On the G, D, or A string of a Violin. 

Hay near the bridge (Violin). 

Wide-awake ; lively. 

lie silent. 

All ; every performer is to take his 
part. 

Velvety ; smooth. 


WORDS AND MARKS OF EXPRESSION IN 
LANGUAGES OTHER THAN ITALIAN. 

X .B.- Ger. — German ; Fr. - French. 


List I. Concerning fixed degrees of Intensity of Tone. 

Ruhig (Ger.) .. .. .. Soft- -piano. 

Stark (Ger.) .. .. .. Loud— forte. 


List II. Concerning fixed degrees of Speed or Pace. 


Feierlich (Ger.) 
Langsam (Ger.) 
Lebhaft (Ger.) 
Mdssig (Ger.) 


Extremely slow ; solemn=grair 
Slowly ; tardily= largo. 

I frisk ; lively— vivace . 
hi moderate time— nwderato. 
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A’ nhi schticll (Gcr .) .. .. Not quick - allegro n-m hoppo. 

Rasch (Gcr.) .. .. .. Quick: unity; .',m\ allegro. 

Sclmell (Ger.) .. .. .. Ver\ quick prc'.l<>. 


List III. Concerning alterations or modifications of 
Pace. 


Ileicejifi r ((n r.) 

Langsamcr (Gcr.) .. 
Kaschcr (fur.) \ 
Schncller ((n r.) I 
f'ori gcs Xc if mass (Get.) .. 

It' if zucrsf (<iu.) .. 
Xnriickhallciul (Gcr.) 


Ouiekei - piii niossit. 

Slower -piii lento. 

Quicker- - piii uio.sso. 

In the same time* as at find 
tempo primv. 

In time a tempo. 

Retarding or keeping back the time 
rath ntaiiilo. 


List IV. Words indicating Expression, etc. 


A la (P'r.) . 

Aniliichlig (Gci .) .. 

Austtrucki'oll (Get.) 

Barcarolle (P t.) .. 

Berceuse ( P'r.) .. .. 

Beslimmt (Gcr.) .. 

Beu'cgt ((ter.) 

Dreist (Gcr.) 

Bur (Gcr.).. 

Kin fa eh (Get.) 

I inftill ((ft i.) 

P rJuihcn ((n r.) 

P t si, rlu'l Iff'Cr.) 

K»l me (P'r.) . 

/ rci ('#"« / . i. . 

!• roll In k (<ter.) . . .. 

(•cfiVlii: (Gcr.) . 

(.cha'/cn (Gcr.) . 

< icmiUhlii h ((n r.) .. 

Gncichlig (Gcr.) .. 

Is lu"C (Gci .\ 

Krai 1 : Kiajliy,; or Kraftlich (Ocr.) 
I.chcinliy ; Lchhnjl (Gci.) 
Kourdcnicnl (P'r.) . . 

Kusliy (Gcr.) 

Moll (Gcr.) . 

Sunil (Gcr.) . 

hurt hctnnt (Gcr.) 

Scele (Gcr.) .. .. 

Sing-xecisc (Gei.) .. 

Iruurig (Gcr.) 

Trislc (P'r.) 


In the style of. 

Devoutly. 

With e\pression —-con esprc.ssione. 
In the ->t\lc of a boat-song. 

In tlie style of a cradle-song. 
Decided ; precise. 

Moved ; agitated. 

Hold. 

Major. 

Simple ; plain. 

Simplicity. 

Sublime; elevated. 

I irmly. 

I *1 av fill ; lively. 

I' i re. 

/Joyous ; cheerful. 

I Meaning. 

Held or sustained. 

I'xpiVvMve. 

1 !ej\ weighty. 

1 .amenta! mu. 

In an em-i grtic manner* con tnergia 
l.ivrlv. 

Heavily. 

Merrv ; jovial. 

Minor. 

Soli. lender (--- Icneramtnle). 
ShaipK and elearlv defined. 

Soul. 

In a 1 iuging style. 

Sad ; mournful. 

Sad. 
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7 tub {(ter.) 

.. 

Troubled ; gloomy. 

Vif (Fr.) . 


Lively. 

I 'itemeu! (!■ > .< 


Quickly ; with life. 

Welinuidi : W.hwnthig ; 

Web } 

Melancholy. 

mufhu'ht'it 

. . 1 

Witrde (hi / .) 


1 *i”i»ity. 

/.art he it ; Zmllnh ((ter.) 


Delicately; soltl v. 

/ Ur licit ((jet.) 


(iracofully ; neatly. 

List V. -Adjectives, 

Prepositions, etc., used before 

other words. 

1 n / dan, or . 1 m/s t(,n.) .. 


()n (or to) the. 

I V ((„!.) . 


Prom ; out of ; out. 

JJem (her.} 


To tin . 

Din (Greek) 


Thnuivii (a*, in f/wtonic, r/tffpasoii, 
etc.). 

l imge ; eui ict ((ni.i 


Some. 

/•.hens ((rtf. I 


Somewhat ; rather ( un puco). 

lialien ((ter.) 


High; upp< t. 

Mil ((nr.) . 


With. 

Ober ((ter.) 


Over; higher. 

Oder (her.) 


Or. 

Dime (her.) 


Without. 

Keclit ((>er.\ 


Right ; correct. 

Sehr ((>er. \ 


Very ; tiiu«' 1 i ; greatly (= motto). 

1 ' iel (iu r.).. 


Much ; manv. 

Wcnig (her.) 


Little; rather. 

/lemlich (<u re i 


Moderately; tolerably (— nontroppo) 

List VI. Words conveying general directions to 

the performer. 

AUmdhlu It (her.) . . 


By degrees, gradual. 

Imtner (Her.) 


Aiwa vs ( - sempre). 

Meme (/>.) 


The same. 

Mbgliel: (her,) 


Possible. 

Nach mid nach (L</.) 


J Attic by little (~poc.o a poco). 

Noch (her.) 


Again (—a near a). 

Peu a pen (1-r.i .. 


Little by little - poco a poco. 

Ut supra (/ ntin) .. 


As above. 

Wieder (<tei .) 


Again. 

List VII. Names of 

Ornaments. 

Doppclsi hiiig (her.) 


1 lie turn (see pars, ji 2-220j. 

Nachschlng (( er.) .. 


1 he after-note (sec Appendix B). 

Schleifer (her.) 


1 !n slide (see Appendix B). 

Triller (her.) 


1 lu- shake (see pars. 221*229). 

Vorschlag (Gc 


Tin* appoggiatura (see pars. 200-20<>) 

Zusammcnsch Mg (her.) .. 


The acciaccatura (see par. 207). 
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APPENDIX B. 


Embellishments. 

The io;'owing notes on some of file rarer ornaments and their 
interpretation are included for completeness. Knowledge 
of them is not required in the Advanced Junior 
Examination. 

1. The Double Appoggiatura consists ol two small notes 
written before a full-sized note. Note-values as for the Frail- 
triller (see page 72). 

Written : 



2. The Slide is indicated by the sign for the Pralltriller placed 
befoic the principal note. It means that this principal note is 
to be preceded by the two notes below it, played scalewise. 
Those notes take their value from the principal note. 

Note values as for the Pralltriller (see page 72). 

Written : 



3. The After-note is a very short note, the duration of which 
is taken from the principal note which precedes it. It lies between 
t wo notes a third apart, and is indicated either by a small slur 
placed in a slanting or sideways position ( a ), or by a small note 
(like an appoggiatura) slurred to the preceding principal note 
(b). Always write as a demisemiquaver unless the speed is 
very slow, when a hemidemisemiquaver is appropriate. 

Written : 

(a) Andante {b) Lento 


I 
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4. Ibe Chain of Shakes i" Catena di trilli ”) is sometimes 
met with, and is rendered as below. Note that a turn is added 
only to the last shake 
Written : 

tr It to 



The shake beginning with an inverted turn : - 
Written : 
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Thr shake ending with a hint :— 
Written ; 



I’hc shake ending with an inverted turn : - 
Written : 


/vwQ 



I he shake beginning with an inverted turn, and ending witii 
i direct turn :— 

Written : 



Note that in cv'ty case the direction of the turn follows that 
>1 the cuived slroke. 

t he Shake ureivded by an ajJpoggiatura :— 

Written : 

Lm/V 

Played : 
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PREFACE. 


This work is intended to be a companion to the Inter¬ 
mediate Division Text-Book of Musical Knowledge, issued 
by Trinity College of Music for the preparation of Candi¬ 
dates for the Intermediate Division of the College Local 
Examinations in the Theory of Music. 

The number of every question will be found to correspond 
exactly with the number of the paragraph in the Inter¬ 
mediate Text-Book , which contains the answer to the 
question set. The two books (if used together) thus 
present the necessary instruction in the form of a Cate¬ 
chism—with this advantage over ordinary books of that 
kind, viz., that questions and answers are not given 
together on the same page of the same book. The 
Exercises are arranged in Groups, and many of them 
are actual tests taken from past Examination papers set 
for Candidates in the Intermediate Division. 

Every facility should be given to the student for 
training his ear as well as his eye ; consequently, every 
exercise should be played upon the pianoforte after it 
has been worked. 

The following should be the method of using this 
book 

After a chapter in the Text-Book has been carefully 
studied, the pupil should answer all the questions set 
upon that chapter in the present book. When this task 
has been satisfactorily accomplished, he should work out 
the exercises belonging to the same chapter, which hr 
will find printed at the end of this book. Many of these 
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exercises are extracts from the works of Classical and 
Standard English Composers; so that much of the usual 
dry, uninteresting, and monotonous character of this kind 
of study has been here avoided. It is suggested that when 
this book is used in class, the numerous extracts from 
Beethoven’s Sonatas should be played by the teacher, so 
as to give the pupils an opportunity of hearing the use of 
harmony, both plain and ornamented, in order that they 
may gain facility in aurally recognizing the various melodic 
and harmonic progressions without visually seeing them. 
No better examples, nor more comprehensive ones, could 
possibly be given for this purpose. For, writes Professor 
Niecks, “ Beethoven’s Sonatas are a world; nay # an im¬ 
mense company of many worlds, each of which has its 
peculiar conformation, chemical constitution, and spiritual 
character.” 

Students who are not Examination Candidates mntt 
work through the Companion Question Books to the 
Trinity College Text-Books of Musical Knowledge {Pre¬ 
paratory and Junior Divisio?is ), before they can be quali¬ 
fied to use the present work. 
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Questions-Intermediate Divisions. 

CHAPTER I. 

Staves, Clefs, Score, and Parts. 

1. What is a “tone”? 

2. How does a tone appeal to the “ear”? 

3. How are tones expressed in “musical notation”? 

4. In what way can a “note” have a “definite pitch” as¬ 
signed to it? 

5. What is the “Great Staff”? 

6. Explain what is meant by “ Pianoforte (or Short) Score.” 

7. What is the use of a “Clef”? 

8. How many clefs are there? 

9. What clef is placed on the 4th line of the “Great Staff”? 

10. Upon what line of the Great Staff is the “Treble clef" 
placed p 

11. What clef is always written upon the line called 
“Middle C”? 

12. Explain the necessity for using the “C clef.” 

13. Name the four voices in a “choir.” 

14. Give the average highest and lowest notes which can 
be sung by each of the “four voices.” Explain the difference 
between “Treble” and “Soprano,” “Alto” and “Contralto.” 

15. What is a “Vocal (or Open) Score”? 

16. Explain what is meant by the term “part.” 

17. What are the “relative places” of parts in a score? 

18. Which are the “extreme” and “inner” parts? 

19. Explain what is meant by “crossing” the parts 

20. What is “overlapping” of the parts? 

21. State what is the disadvantage or danger in crossing or 
overlapping the parts. 
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22. What three facts have to be borne in mind when reading 
from the C clef ? 

23. Describe the difference between the “Tenor staff” and 
the “Alto staff” 

24. Describe the “Soprano” and “Mezzo-Soprano" clefs. 
What clefs are used when writing for a String Quartet ? 


CHAPTER II. 

Intervals of all kinds : Direct and Inverted. 

25. What is an “ Interval"? and upon wliat do its “numeri¬ 
cal” and “qualifying” names depend? 

26. What is the “smallest interval” which can be played 
on the pianoforte? 

27. Distinguish between a “Chromatic semitone” and a 
“Diatonic semitone.” 

28. What two kinds of interval are to be found between any 
key-note and the other degrees of its major scale ? 

29. Give a list of perfect , major , minor , augmented\ and 
diminished in tervals. 

30. In what “two classes” may all intervals be placed? 

31. Explain the difference which the ear perceives between 
u concords” and “discords.” 

32. State which intervals are “perfect concords" and which 
are “imperfect concords” 

33. What intervals are “discords”? 

34. How is an interval “inverted”? 

35. Give a rule for quickly finding the “inversion” of an 
interval. 

36. Give a list of the “mental effects” which the various 
degrees of the major scale have upon the ear. 

37. Which degrees of the Harmonic minor seal© have 
different “ mental effects ” from those produced by the corres¬ 
ponding degrees of the major scale? Describe them. 

38. Describe the difference between a “simple interval’ 5 and 
a “compound interval." 
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39. Give a list of “compound intervals.” 

40. From what interval is an “augmented octave” obtained? 

41. Explain how a “doubly-augmented octave” can be 
formed. 

42. State how a 9th is distinguished from a “compound 
2nd,” and show which of the two notes of a 9th and of a 2nd 
is “the discord.” 

43. What are “compound 4ths and 6ths” sometimes called ? 


CHAPTER III. 

Triads, and Terms used in Harmony in connection 

THEREWITH. 

44. Define the term “chord.’’ 

45. Explain what is meant by (i.) the “Bass-note” of a 
chord, (ii.) the “intervals of a chord.” 

46. How are the intervals of a chord “reckoned”? 

47. Explain the difference between a “consonant chord’ 
and a “dissonant chord.” 

48. What is a “triad”? 

49. What is the “root of a triad”? 

50. Which of the three notes of a triad is the best one to 
41 double ” ? 

51. What makes a triad “consonant” or “dissonant”? 

52. How is a “consonant triad” formed? Give another 
name for it. 

53. What makes a common chord “major” or “minor”? 

54. What is a “dissonant triad”? 

55. Describe the construction of an “augmented triad.” 

56. Of what intervals from the root does a “diminished 
triad ” consist ? 

57. Why is a dissonant triad “ restricted and dependent * 
in its progression? 

58. Explain what is meant by “resolution.” 
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59. How is the 5th in an “augmented triad” resolved? 

60. Describe the resolution of the 5th of a “diminished 
triad.” 

6t. What is meant by the “different positions” of a triad? 

62. After the root, what is the “ next best note ” to double 
in a common chord ? 

63. In minor and in dissonant triads, which is the “best 
note” to double? 

64. Which note of the scale must “never be doubled” when 
it occurs in a common chord ? 

65. Explain what is meant by writing a chord in “close 
harmony.” 

66. What is meant by “extended harmony”? and why is this 
convenient for “vocal exercises”? 

67. What is “full harmony”? What has specially to be 
remembered when chords are written thus? 

68. What is an “arpeggio”? 

69. What is a “bye-tone”? 

70. Explain what is meant by “figured Bass.” Mention 
other names by which this is known. 

71. What is “Tasto Solo”? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Tonal Relationship of Triads. 

72. Of the seven triads belonging to any major scale, which 
are (i.) “primary,” (ii.) “secondary,” (iii.) “dissonant”? 

73. How are the three kinds of triads distinguished one 
from another for “purposes of analysis”? 

74. Describe the “order” in which the three primary triads 
are often met with at the end of a piece of music. 

75. Show how the three primary triads are “related” to one 
another. 

76. Explain how the three secondary triads are “related” to 
the three primary triads, and also to one another. 
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77. How should secondary triads be used, so as “not to 
disturb the key”? 

78. Show how the dissonant triad (vii°) is related to the 
secondary triads. 

79. Which of the three primary triads of the minor key is 
“always major”? 

80. Upon which degree of the minor scale do you find the 
“one secondary triad”? 

81. How and why are dissonant triads sometimes “chro¬ 
matically altered”? Show how these alterations may be 
“radically indicated” for purposes of analysis. 

82. How is the dominant triad of a minor key sometimes 
“ chromatically altered ” ? 

83. Show how the triads of a major key can be chro¬ 
matically altered. 

84. State which triads sometimes undergo “enharmonic 
alteration.” 

85. Of how many tones does a “key” consist? 

86. How is a key “established or defined”? 

87. Which chromatic triads are most often used? 

88. How should chromatic triads be used, so as “not to 
disturb the key”? 

89. How are chromatic triads usually preceded and followed? 

90. State which triads are best with their “roots” doubled, 
and which are best with their “thirds” doubled. 


CHAPTER V. 

Part-writing, and Terms used in Harmony in 

CONNECTION THEREWITH. 

91. What are the “three dimensions of music”? 

92. Of how many bars does a “musical sentence” consist? 

93. What is “half a sentence” called? 

94. By what names are the two “halves” of a sentence 
distinguished ? 
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95. What is a quarter of a sentence called? 

96. Explain what is meant by “melodic progression.* 

97. What is a “step”? 

98. What is a “skip” or “leap”? Is the augmented 2nd 
a “ skip " or a “ step ” ? 

99. What are the “harsh melodic intervals”? 

100. Explain the difference between the “melodic use” of 
augmented and diminished intervals. 

101. Explain the difference between a “chord” and a “part.” 

102. From what “three-fold aspect” must harmony be re¬ 
garded ? 

103. Describe the three “motions of parts” and the use 
made of them in harmony. 

104 Explain what is meant by “singing or playing in 
unison.” 

105. What are “consecutive octaves”? 

106. When are octaves not “consecutive”? 

107. What are “consecutive fifths”? 

108. When are fifths not “consecutive”? 

109. Describe the effect upon the ear of consecutive fifths. 

1 ro. What are “unequal consecutive fifths”? When are 
these *not allowed ? 

in. What are “exposed octaves and fifths”? 

112. Why is it bad for two parts to approach “a unison by 
similar motion ” ? 

113. Explain what is meant by “False Relation.” 

114. State when false relation can be used without pro¬ 
ducing a bad effect. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cadences formed by Triads in Root-position. 

11 5. What is the name given to the “simplest form of 
horizontal harmonic progression”? 
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116. State the use of a “Cadence” in a musical sentence. 

117. How is a cadence formed? 

118. Give a list of cadences which consist of “triads in 
root-position.” 

119. Describe the construction of the “Perfect cadence.* 1 
Give another name for it. 

120. Mention some of the “things to be remembered when 
writing a perfect cadence.” 

121. How is a “Chord of the Dominant 7th” constructed? 

122. Show how the dominant 7th chord is “figured,” and 
how it is “indicated” for purposes of analysis. 

123. Describe the manner in which the chord of the domi¬ 
nant 7th “improves” the interest of the perfect cadence (i.) 
from the “perpendicular” aspect, (ii.) from the “horizontal” 
aspect. 

124. Of what two chords does the “Plagal cadence J 
consist ? 

125. Mention some of the ways in which a plagal cadence 
may be “varied.” 

126. What have you to remember when writing a plagal 
cadence ? 

127. Of what chords does the “Imperfect cadence” consist? 
Give another name for it. 

128. What have you to remember when writing an imperfect 
cadence ? 

129. Describe the construction of the “Mixed cadence.” 
and say where it generally occurs in a musical sentence. 

130. Give a list of “things to remember” when writing a 
mixed cadence. 

131. How do you form an “Interrupted cadence”? Why 
is this name given to it? 

132. Mention some of the “things to be remembered” when 
writing an interrupted cadence. 

133. Mention two other cadences in which chords not in 
root-position are used. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Inversions of Triads. 

134. When is a chord said to be “direct”? Give anothei 
name for it. 

135. When is a chord said to be “inverted”? 

136. How many inversions can a “direct chord” have? 

137. How many inversions has a “triad”? 

138. Does the same inversion of a chord always have the 
“same top-part”? 

139. Describe the “effect upon the ear” produced by a 
direct triad, and by each of its inversions. 

140. How are inversions indicated in “analysis”? 

141. How are inversions indicated in “figured Bass”? 

142. Why in figured Bass is a direct triad left “unfigured”? 
State when it requires “figuring.” 

143. When an “ accidental ” is needed in figured Bass, how 
is it marked? 

144. What is the meaning of an accidental standing alone 
under a Bass-note ? 

145. Sometimes in figured Bass you see a “figure with a 
stroke through it ”—what does this mean ? 

146. Explain the meaning of a “line of continuation,” as 
used in figured Bass. 

147. Give a rule for finding the “root” of a triad. 

148. State what are the best notes to double in first inver¬ 
sions of (i.) primary triads, (ii.) secondary triads, (iii.) dissonant 
triads. 

149. In “successions of first inversions,” where is it best 
to write the 6ths to the Bass ? 

150. Describe the construction of the “Phrygian cadence.” 
Can it be used in the major key ? 

151. Which diatonic first inversions are most frequently 
used ? 

152. Describe the chord known as the “Neapolitan 6th,* 
and state where, in a sentence, it is most frequently found. 
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153. Which diatonic second inversions are most frequently 
used ? 

154. State which two second inversions are “ rarely used in 
succession.” 

155. Describe the different manner in which the second 
inversion of the Dominant is used, as compared with the 
second inversions of the Tonic and Sub dominant. 

156. Explain the difference between a 41 passing J” and a 
“cadential J 

157. Show how the Bass-note of a J chord may not be 
M approached.” 

158. Describe two ways in which the Bass-note of a J may 
be “quitted.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Chord of the Dominant 7th and its 
Inversions. 

159. The chord of the dominant 7th is a “combination of 
two triads.” Name them. State also what is the “ character 
istic interval” of this chord. 

160. Describe the “constitution” of the dominant 7th. 

t6i. Compare the 41 effect upon the ear” which is produced 
by (i.) a dominant 7th, (ii.) a dominant triad. 

162. What is “ resolution ” ? 

163. Mention six “things to be remembered” when you 
resolve the dominant 7th upon the tonic chord. 

164. Show how the dominant 7th can be resolved upon the 
“sub-mediant triad.” 

165. Describe how the dominant 7th can be resolved by the 
discord “remaining stationary.” State what has specially to be 
borne in mind when this is done. 

166. How many “inversions” has a dominant 7th chord? 

167. Compare the “figuring” and “indications” of the domi¬ 

nant 7th and its inversions with those of the dominant triad 
and its inversions. R 
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168. Explain the meaning of the “indication* W 

169. Describe the various “effects upon the ear” when 
listening to the dominant 7th and its inversions. 

170. Show what “figures have to be omitted” when the domi¬ 
nant 7th and its inversions are indicated in figured Bass. 

17j. Show how you can discover the root and the discord 
when looking at the “full figuring” of the dominant 7th and 
its inversions. 

172. Which inversion of the dominant 7th can “never be 
resolved” upon an uninverted tonic chord? 

173. Mention the inversion of the dominant 7th in which 
unequal consecutive 5ths may be used with good effect. How 
does the discord “ exceptionally proceed ” in this case ? 

174. What bad effect has to be “carefully avoided” when 
the inversions of the dominant 7th are resolved upon other 
than tonic harmony? 

175. Explain how the third inversion of the dominant 7th 
may be “exceptionally resolved” out of its own key. 

176. Explain what is meant by “ Deferred resolution. 

177. May the discord be “transferred” from the Bass to a 
higher part ? 

178. In “three-part harmony,” what notes may be conve¬ 
niently omitted from the dominant 7th and its inversions ? 

179. What are “secondary 7ths,” and how are they “indi¬ 
cated” in analysis? 


CHAPTER IX. 

Modulation. 

180. Define the term “modulation.” 

181. Explain how a key is changed (i.) to the eye , (ii.) to 
the ear. 

182. What is “natural” modulation? Give a list of the 
five “attendant” or “related” keys to Eb major and 
R minor. 
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183. How can modulation be affected to any attendant 
key ? 

184. What is a “ chromatic ” note ? 

185. Make a list of all the instructions for figuring a Bass 
which have been given in previous chapters of this Inter * 
mediate Text-Book . 
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Exercises.-Intermediate Division. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Use of the C Clef—Transposition and 
Scoring of given Melodies. 


Group A. Alto to Treble. 

1. Write these melodies in the Treble clef :— 

(«)_ _ _ 



^-i 

. f l 9 m ... r m 0 ‘ m •?* m r 



a 


Group B. Alto to Bass. 

2. Write these melodies in the Bass clef :« 



Group C. Tenor to Treble. 

3. Write these melodies in the Treble clef :— 

M 

























Group D. Tenor to Bass. 

4. Write these melodies in the Bass clef :— 



Group E. Treble to Alto. 

5. Write these melodies in the Alto clef :— 
(<*) 



Group F. Treble to Tenor. 


6. Write these melodies in the Tenor clef :— 
(«) 










































































14. Transcribe the following phrase into Open Score 
(writing the whole of it an octave lower in pitch) for Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass voices, using the proper C clefs for the 
two upper parts :— 



1 
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Group M. From Four-part Open Score to Piano Score. 

15. Arrange the following phrases for the pianoforte in 
Short Score, transposing them as directed :— 

( a ) Write this in E minor. 
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Group N. From Four-part Piano Score to Open Score. 

16. Transpose this Single Chant into the key of JL major. 
Write it in Open Score, with C clefs for Alto and Tenor parts, 
and add the bar-lines :— 
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19. Transpose this into the key of F minor, writing it 
in Vocal Score with C clefs (Alto and Tenor) for the inner 
parts :— 



20. Transpose this into the key of F minor, writing it for 
String Quartet, and using the proper clefs :— 



21. Transpose this up a semitone, into the key of A flat 
major, writing it for String Quartet, using the proper clefs :— 



CHAPTER II. 

Intervals Diatonic and Chromatic, Simple and Com¬ 
pound, Direct and Inverted—Enharmonic Equiva¬ 
lents. 

Group A. Diatonic and Chromatic Semitones. 

22. Before each of these notes write a semibreve a diatonic 
semitone above it; and after each write another semibreve 
a chromatic semitone below it, using such accidentals as are 
necessary :— 

(i) (2) (»> (4) (6) 
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Group B. To name given Intervals. 

23. Name these intervals :— 



Group C. To write specified Intervals above or below given 
notes. 

24. Above these given notes write as semibreves the inter¬ 
vals specified. Below the given notes write as crotchets the 
inversions of these intervals, and name them. 


Diminished 7th. Augmented 6th. Minor oth. Major 13th. 



25. Below these given notes write as semibreves the inter¬ 
vals specified ; and above them, as crotchets, write the inver¬ 
sions of these intervals, and name them :— 



Group D. To write specified Intervals on given Scale-degrees. 

26. Write, as semibreves, the following intervals in the 
Treble clef, prefixing the proper key-signature to each :— 
(a) Minor 9th on the dominant of G flat major; (6) aug¬ 
mented 5th on the mediant of B flat minor ; (c) diminished 
7th on the leading-note of F sharp major 
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27. Write, as crotchets, using the Bass clef, the following 
intervals, with proper key-signatures :— (a) Augmented 4th 
on the sub-dominant of C sharp minor; (b) minor 9th on 
the super-tonic of D flat major ; (c) diminished 4th on the 
leading-note of E flat minor. 

28. Write the minor Gtlis belonging to the scale of F sharp 
major. Write also, as minims, the following intervals :— 

(a) Augmented 4th on sub-mediant of C minor. 

(b) Major 6th on super-tonic of G sharp minor. 

(c) Minor 7th on sub-dominant of G flat major. 

(d) Diminished 4th on leading-note of E major. 

Group E. Enharmonic Equivalents. 

29. Write the intervals which are respectively the “ enhar¬ 
monic equivalents’'of ( a ) diminished 5th above E; (b) a dimin¬ 
ished 4th above B ; (c) an augmented Gtfi above F; (d) a 
diminished 7H1 above C ; ( e) an augmented 2nd above D; 
(/) a major 6th above G ; and (g) a minor 7th above A. 

CHAPTER III. 

Triads, Arpeggios, Bye-tones, Figuring of Triads. 

^froup A. To specify given Triads. 


30. State which of the following Triads are major, minor, 
augmented!, or diminished :— 



Group B. To write Triads above given Scale-degrees. 

31. Write triads above each of the given degrees in these 
major keys, and state which triads are major, minor, or dim¬ 
inished. Each triad to consist of three notes only, in close 
position :— 
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32. Write triads above each of the given degrees in these 
minor keys, and state which are major, minor, augmented, or 
diminished. Each triad to consist of three notes only, in 
close position :— 




Over each of these notes write :— 


33. A major triad. 34. A minor triad. 



35. A diminished triad. 36. An augmented triad. 


37. Write triads below each of the given degrees in these 
major keys, and state which are major, minor, or dimin¬ 
ished :— 



SWBHB 


5HHHBJ 


■1 

■■■Hi 

H 


naj— 55 5 

EESSEESE 



38. Write triads below each of the given degrees in these 
minor keys, and state which are major, minor, diminished, 
or augmented :— 
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Group C. To specify Triad positions. 

39. State in what position each of the following triads is 
written :— 





















Group D. To write specified positions of Triads. 


40. Give three different positions of the following 
chords:— 



Group E. To complete Triads only partially given. 

41. Complete the following triads by adding two parts, 
making close harmony : three notes for right hand, one note 
for left hand :— 

(«) {*) 
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Group F. Full Harmony. 

43. Fill up the chords given in Exercise 42 in full harmony 
for pianoforte, giving as many notes as possible to each hand. 

Group G. Practical Analysis. 

44. Copy the following extracts from Beethoven’s Sonatas. 
The number of each Sonata is indicated by a large Roman 
numeral ; the number of each movement by a small Roman 
numeral ; the bar numbers are indicated by ordinary figures. 
In counting the bars, reckon the first complete bar of the 
movement as “ one.” Simplify every arpeggio figure by 
writing it as an ordinary chord :— 

I., iv., 22-34; I 1 C, i., 89-110; III., iii., the whole or 
any portion of the Trio ; IV., iii., the whole or any portion 
of the Trio ; VIII., i., 79-90 ; IX., iii., 47-S0 ; X., ii., 
68 - 88 . 

Group H. Arpeggio construction. 

45. Construct arpeggio figures on the following chords, 
taking as your model the form of the arpeggio figure* in the 
first bar of each Exercise. The final chords need not be 
written in arpeggio form :— 

fa) 
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Group I. The recognition and introduction of Bye-tones. 

46. Mark every bye-tone with a capital B in this Exer 


47. Put in a " bye-tone " at every place marked X 


Group J. Figuring the Bass of a given example. 

48. Figure the Bass of this passage :— 
















| 


nrrrja; 



CHAPTER IV. 

Recognition and Indication of Triads belonging to 
Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 

49. Give the radical indication of each chord in these 
>hrases :— 

Triads in a major kev. 
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Triads in a minor key. 
(*) 









































(d) Do the same with the following melodies selected 
from Beethoven’s Sonatas. Copy the melody only. 

I., ii., bars i to 8 ; II., iii to 8 ; 111 ., i., i to 8 ; IV., ii., 
i to 8 ; IV., iv., i to 8 ; XII., ii. (Trio), i to 8 ; XII., iii., 
i to 8 ; XIII., Finale , i to 8. 

Group B. Detection of Direct Consecutives. 

53 - Copy out in Full Vocal Score, with the proper clef for 
each inner part, the following phrases. Mark any con¬ 
secutive 8ves and 5ths you may discover, by drawing 
parallel lines from note to note, and indicating the in¬ 
correct progressions by the figures 8—8 or 5—5. Add 
the time-signature to each example :— 



Play these Exercises on the pianoforte, and let your ear (as 
well as your eye) detect the consecutives. 

Group C. Detection of Indirect Consecutives. 

54. Copy out these phrases in Open Score, and mark with 
parallel lines any “ exposed " 8ves or 5ths, or badly ap¬ 
proached unisons which you may discover:— 

(a) For Strings. . 1 [b) For Voices. 

/ 1 ! . j _ a _ f am I I ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cadences : Perfect, Plagal, Imperfect, 
Interrupted, Mixed. 

Students are strongly recommended to play all the cadences 
after writing them. The minim chords should be played 
lightly, and the semibreve chords should be strongly ac¬ 
cented. 


Group A. Perfect Cadences. 

55. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these “ perfect 
cadences ” :— 



v. 1. 


56. Write perfect cadences above these Bass notes, using 
a different melody each time for the Treble part. (See 
Intermediate Text-Book, Figs. 76, 77, 78.) Mark the 

“ Tierce de Pi cardie ' :— 



57. Write the perfect cadences of which these notes form 
the Treble part :— 



( t ) Key C£ minor. 




58. Write perfect cadences in the major keys of C, D, and 
Eb, using the chord of the “ dominant 7th. 0 See § 121. 

59. Write perfect cadences in the minor keys of C#, D, 
and E, using the chord of the “ dominant 7th/ 1 See §121. 







6i. Write plagal cadences above these Bass-notes, using a 
different melody each time for the Treble part, as in Fig. 
81 :— 



62. Write the plagal cadences of which these notes form 
the Treble part :— 



63. Write plagal cadences in the major keys of I) and Eb- 

64. Write plagal cadences in the minor keys of A and B. 


Group C. Imperfect Cadences. 


65. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these " imper¬ 
fect cadences ” :— 



66. Write the imperfect cadences of which these notes 
form the Treble part :— 

( a ) (£) (c) (</) F# minor (/) C minor. 



67. Write imperfect cadences in the keys of A major and 
E minor . 
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Group D. Recognition and naming of various Cadences. 

68. Give the name of each of the following cadences :— 
(a) (*) (0 (d) U) 



Group E. Mixed Cadences. 

69. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these “ mixed 
cadences " :— 



70. Write mixed cadences above these Bass-notes, using a 
different melody each time for the Treble part :— 



iv. v. D 


71. Write the mixed cadences of which these notes form 
the Treble part:— 



72. Write mixed cadences in the keys of E major and D 
minor. 


Group F. Interrupted Cadences. 

73. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these “ inter¬ 
rupted cadences ” :— 
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74. Write interrupted cadences above these Bass-notes, 
using a different melody each time for the Treble part:— 



76. Write interrupted cadences in the keys of A b major 
and C # minor. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Inversions of Triads—Phrygian and Pathetic 
Cadences. 

Group A. The construction of First Inversions. 

77. On one staff, in three part harmony, write first and 
second inversions of these triads. Figure the Bass of each 
chord, and give its " radical indication ” :— 


Major Keys. Minor Keys. 



Group B. The reduction of horizontal arpeggio figures to 
simple perpendicular chords. 

78. Write as chords the arpeggio figures contained in the 
following extract from the Finale of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in Eb, No. XVIII. In counting the bars, reckon as " one " 
the first complete bar of the movement:—Bars 146 to 150. 
Figure the Bass of each chord. 
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Group C. Transposition and Harmonic Analysis. 

79. Transpose these Exercises into the keys directed 
and write them in Vocal Score, with C clefs for inner parts. 
Figure the Bass of each inversion, and give the ‘'radical 
indication '* of every chord :— 


(a) Transpose to C major. 





In the above Exercises point out which J chords are 
“ cadential " and which are “ passing." 


Group D. The writing of specified First Inversions. 

80. On two staves, in four-part harmony, write the " first 
inversions " of the major triads of C and D, with the root in 
the Treble ; also the first inversions of the minor triads 
of G and A, with the fifth of the root in the Treble. 
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Group E. The Detection of Faults. 

81. Say what is wrong in each of these progressions :■ 



Group F. Phrygian Cadences. 

82. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these “ Phry¬ 
gian cadences ” :— 

N.D .—When writing Exercises in Open Score, write the 
“ figuring ” above the Bass part, and the “ chord indi¬ 
cations ” below the Bass part. 



Figuring : 6 $ G $ 6 ? G 5 



Chord in > • , y 
dications : f lv0 V * 


S3. Write Phrygian cadences above these Bass-notes :— 



6 Z 6 $ 6 0 6 * 


84. Write Phrygian cadences in the keys of F minor and 
C# minor. 

Group G. Pathetic Cadences. 

85. Add Alto and Tenor parts to complete these “ Pathetic 
cadences " :— 



^ — =r~=h 

r—rf—r-f-r 



: =H*tr —1—- —n 

i 



SjmZ 

n 

L — L .gJ -g 

Figuring .* t) 5 

b® H 

b6 7 
b DB 


»B 

ft 

b6 7 

b C& 

- g —_ | 



-J: 1 


McZinT:\ nIi V ’ V* .. 


I I 
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Group H. The writing of Inversions above Bass-notes. 

86. Add the two upper notes to complete these first inver¬ 
sions of triads, in three parts and in close position :— 



Group I. The writing of specified Second Inversions. 

87. On two staves, in four-part harmony, write the 
“second inversions*' of the major triads of G and Et>, 
with the fifth of the root in the Treble ; those of the 
minor triads of C and A, with the root itself in the 
Treble ; and those of the minor triads of D and F#, with 
the third of the root in the Treble. 

Group J. The writing of Inversions of Triads below Melody 
Notes. 

88. Write Alto, Tenor, and Bass parts below these Treble 
notes, according to the “ radical indication ” :— 


Key G minor. 



Group K. The After-progression of Second Inversions. 

89. Follow each of these second inversions with a majot 
common chord on the given note :— 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Chord of the Dominant 7th and its 
Inversions. 

Group A. Transposition and Harmony Analysis. 

90. Transpose these Examples into the keys directed, 
writing them in Open Score, with proper clefs for the inner 
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parts. Above the Bass give the figuring of every chord 
which needs the same, and below the Bass give the “ radical 
indication ” of every chord :— 



91. Copy the following extracts from Beethoven’s Sonatas. 
Figure the Bass and give the “ radical indication ” of every 
chord. In counting the bars, reckon the first complete bar of 
any movement as “ one ” :— 

(a) Sonata 11 ., bars 25 to 32 of the first movement (two Trebles and 
Bass). (£) Sonata IV., bars 59 to 67 of the first movement, (c) Sonata IV., 
bars 8 to 12 ol the second movement, (d) Sonata IV., bars 1 to 10 of the 
third movement. 

Group B. The writing of Chords of the 7 th and their Inver¬ 
sions over given Bass notes. 


92. Above each of these notes write the chord indicated 
by the figuring ; each chord to consist of four notes, includ¬ 
ing the given note :— 



# 5 2 5 4 


3 

93. Above each of these notes write the chord indicated 
by the figuring ; each chord to consist of four notes, includ¬ 
ing the figuring. Add the minor key-signature to each 
example:— 



6 #6 4 7 b 6 

5 b ff 5 b 5 

12 I 



































4 *4 7 46 

3 2 3 3 5 


Group E. The Resolution of Dominant 7 ths and their Inver¬ 
sions. 

96. Resolve these discords, according to the figuring :— 



66 7 I 7 76 46 

5 I S * 2 


97. Resolve these discords, and mark the root of each 
chord with aw:— 
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Group F. The building up and resolution of Dominant 
Discords above a given Bass. 

98. Add Treble, Alto, and Tenor parts to the following 
Bass-notes, according to the figuring. Prefix the proper 
key-signature to each chord, and resolve it upon the tonic 
chord or one of its inversions :— 


(a) Major keys only. (£) Minor keys only. 



7 6 #6 £6 b7 !>6 4 $4 7 6 6 4 

« b5 4 #4 b 5 3 2 * l>5 *4 2 

3 #2 b b 


Group G. The writing and resolution of Dominant Discords 
below given Melody notes. 

99. Add Alto, Tenor, and Bass parts to the following 
Treble notes, according to the “radical indications,” and 
resolve each chord upon the tonic triad or one of its 
inversions :— 



CHAPTER IX. 

Modulation, Figuring, and Analysis. 

Group A. The Detection of Modulation in Melodic passages. 

ioo. Indicate the keys through which these melodies 
pass :— 
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Group B. The Detection of Modulation in Harmonic pas¬ 
sages. 

ioi. Indicate the keys through which the following 
extracts from Beethoven’s Sonatas pass :— 

(а) Sonata XI., Rondo, bars 18 to 21. (Count the first complete bar 

as " one.") 

( б ) ,, XXII., 1st movement, bars 20 to 24. 

( c) ,, XXX.. 3rd movement, first 16 bars, Andante molto cantabilt 

ed espressivo. 

(d) ,, XXXI., 2nd movement, first 41 bars, Allegro molto. 

(*) ,, VIII., Rondo, bars 16 to 25. (Count the first complete bar 

as " one.") 

(/) ,, V., isl movement, bars 32 to 48. 

[g) ,, III., Adagio, bars 1 to ir. 

(A) ,, XII., The first 30 bars of the Funeral March (3rd movement). 
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PRE FACE. 


This work is primarily intended as a Text-Book for the 
preparation of Candidates for the Advanced Intermediate 
Division of the Trinity College Local Examinations in The 
Theory of Music. It pre-supposes a full and complete 
acquaintance with the contents of the Text-Books already 
issued for Candidates preparing for the Preparatory and 
Junior Divisions of the same Examinations ; and is, in 
(act, a continuation of those former works. Students who 
are not Examination Candidates must therefore be fully 
instructed in the Junior Text Hooks before they can be 
qualified to commence the study of the present work. 
For the convenience of those who may have passed 
previous Examinations of the College some time ago, or 
who may have acquired the same knowledge from other 
sources, a brief resume of the chief contents of the Junior 
Text-Books has been given in these pages. 

The Syllabus for the Advanced Intermediate 
Division has been planned by the College to especially 
meet tae requirements of Students who undertake the 
study of Harmony, not so much with the intention of 
attaining facility in Musical Composition, but rather with 
a view to its being helpful as a preparation for sight¬ 
reading, and for listening to music. The chief 
objects of this Advanced Intermediate Text Book are, 
therefore, three in number:— 

(i.) To assist the Student in analyzing music by determining 
(a) what is the principal melody of any given passage, 
(*>) how it is accompanied, and (f) with what manner o i 
harmony. 
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(ii.) To train his eye in quickly recognising harmonic pro 
gressions, whether written in perpendicular Chord groups, 
or in horizontal Arpeggio figures. 

<ai.) To train his ear in readily perceiving the constituent sounds 
of any harmonic progressions, recognising at the same 
time their perpendicular or simultaneous relationship, as 
well as their horizontal or melodic needs. 

It should be obvious that if this system of instruction 
be faithfully carried out, a Student is by its means not 
only put in the right direction for ultimately becoming 
an efficient sight reader and an appreciative listener, but 
is also prepared to a large extent for the future exercise 
of any gift for Musical Composition which he may 
possibly possess. 

It is hoped that this book will also be found useful 
(in the earlier stages of their preparation) to those Can 
didates who are reading for the Harmony Sections of 
the Examinations for the diplomas of Associate and 
Licentiate in Music ; as well as for the viva imt 
Harmony questions in connection with the Higher 
Examinations in Practical Music held by the College. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Transposition from Clef to Clef (G, C, and F); 
from Key to Key; and from Short to Open 
Score, or vice versa. 

1. A Tone is any musical sound which has a distinct and 
definite pitch. 

2 . When we hear a tone we can find out exactly how high 
or how low it is, and we are also able to give it a place in 
some Major, Minor, or Chromatic Scale. 

3. Tones are expressed in musical notation by signs called 

Notes. 

4. A definite pitch can be assigned to any note by writing 
it upon a particular line y or within a particular space of the 
Great Staff. 

5. The Great Staff —with the names of its eleven lines 
and ten intervening spaces having been explained already 
in the Preparatory and Junior Text-Books—needs no further 
comment here. 


Fig. 1. The “Great Staff." 

Notice the thick “ Middle C ” line which corresponds with the C in th* 
middle of the Keyboard. 


11 iu mic, r 

10 th line, D 
9 th line, B 
8th line, G 
7 th line, K 
0th line, C 
5 th line, A 
4 th line, F 
3 rd line, D 
‘2nd line, B 
1st line. G 


E, 10 th space. 

C, 9 th space. 

A, 8th space 

F, 7 th space. 

D, 6th space. 

B, 5 th space. 

G, 4 th space. 

E, 3 rd space. 
C 2nd space 
A, 1 st space 
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6. Pianoforte Score, or Short Score—in which the 
Treble and Bass clefs are used—has also been explained : - 


Treble Staff 
(Right hand). 

Bass Staff 
(Left hand). 


Fig. 2. 



Here, in Pianoforte (or Short) Score, the Great Stall is divided in the 
following manner:—The five upper lines form a separate stall for the 
right hand or Treble part; the middle line C is omitted (a short, or 
fcger line, being provided for the writing of this soe.nd); and the five 
lower lines form a separate staff for the left hand or Bass part. The 
two staves are connected by a brace or bracket at the left-hand side, 
but the space between the A and E lines, where the middle C line has 
been omitted, is widened. 

7. When any portion of the Great Staff thus becomes 
selected or separated from the remainder, a Clef is 
necessary ; in order to show which particular set of five lines 
is being used. 

8. There are three clefs or AW-names in use, and these 
signs are corruptions or modifications of the letters F, G, 
and C. 

9. The Clef or line-name F is placed upon the fourth line 
of the Bass staff (so called because it contains the lower 
sounds, those at the base of the ladder); this is also the 
fourth line of the Great Staff shown in Fig. 1. 

10. The Clef or line-name G is placed upon the second 
line of the Treble staff which is the eighth line of the Great 
Staff shown in Fig. 1. 

11. The Clef or line-name C is placed on the middle or 
sixth line of the Great Staff, whenever that line happens to 
be one of five selected from the middle of the Great Staff. 
See Fig. 3 

C Clef. Fl S- 3' 
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12. The necessity for using the 0 Clef may be thus 
explained :— 

It often happens, that in writing for a particular voice or 
instrument, only the middle part of the Great Staff of eleven 
lines is required. In such cases, if the Treble staff only were 
used, the music would require a great number of leger lines 
below the staff; and if the Bass staff only were used, an equally 
large number of leger lines above the staff would be necessary. 
To overcome this practical inconvenience, a third clef has 
been provided, which gives the name and pitch of the note 
Middle C to the line upon which it is placed ; and a selec¬ 
tion of four other adjoining lines from the midst of the Great 
Staff is taken to form a Jew staff of five lines, for the 
special voice or instrument which is being written for. Fig. 3 
exhibits the C clef placed on its own proper line in the midst 
of the Great Staff, as well as two different positions it occu¬ 
pies upon a five-lined staff, when the two particular voices 
named (Alto and Tenor) are being written for. 

13. There are four kinds of voices in a choir or chorus : 
(1.) Treble or Soprano ; (ii.) Alto or Contralto ; (iii.) Tenor ; 
(iv.) Bass. 

14. The following are (approximately) the lowest and 
highest notes assigned to each voice in writing music 

Fig. 4. 


Treble or Soprano. Alto or Contralto. Tenor. ^ Bass. 



Treble is a boy’s voice, Soprano is a woman s voice, Alto is a man's 
(high or falsetto ) voice, Contralto is a woman’s deep voice. 

15. In a Vocal or Open Score, each voice is written foi 
in its own proper clef on a separate staff. 

16. Each separate melody (/>., succession of single sounds) 
sung by one voice (or by one set of voices of the same kind) 
is called a Part. 

17. Relative places of Parts in a Vocal Score. -The 
Treble part has the highest notes of the music; it generally 
carries the Principal Melody or “tune” of the piece. The 
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Alto part is written below the Treble ; the Tenor is below 
the Alto ; and the Bass has the lowest notes of all. See 
Fig- 5 - 

18. The Treble and Bass parts attract the greatest attention 
from the ear, by reason of their having the highest and lowest 
notes of the score assigned to them—these are called extreme 
or outside parts ; the Alto and Tenor voices, which are 
more or less buried in the midst of the score, are called 
middle or inner parts. 

19. Crossing the Parts.—This happens when, in order 
to secure some special effect, two parts are relatively placed 
contrary to their ordinary vertical position in the score :— 


Fig- 5 - 

J. S. Bach : S. Matthew Passion. 



At * the Tenor part has a higher note than that assigned to the part 
next above it—the Alto. This is evidently clone to secure the persistent 
scale-passage in the Tenor, and to preserve the melodic figure or pattern 
of the Alto part. 

20. Oyerlapping the parts.— This happens when one part 
skips to a lower position—Fig. 6 ( a )—or to a higher position— 
Fig. 6 ( b )—than that of the part next to it in the score:— 



At Fig. 6 (a) the Treble has a note lower than that just previously sung 
by the part next below it, i.e. t it overlaps the Alto. At Fig. 6 \b) the 
Alto overlaps the previous Treble note, and the Tenor overlaps the Bass. 

21. Both crossing and overlapping the parts tend to 
endanger their identity, by making it difficult for the ear to 
follow them individually. 
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22. l‘he C Clef must now be thoroughly mastered. It is 
comparatively easy to read from, if these three facts be 
remembered :— 


(i.) The line upon which the C clef is placed is always 
Middle C line. 


(ii.) Any line or lines above the C clef line will belong to 
the lower portion of the Treble staff. 

(iii.) Any line or lines below the C clef line will belong to 
the upper portion of the Bass staff. 


23. This can be very clearly understood by a reference to 




F E D C 


Fig. 7 ( a) shows the Tenor staff of which Middle C is the fourth line 
(counting upwards). Being the voice next above the Bass, it requires 
more lines from the Bass staff than from the Treble. Hence, its three 
lower lines are the three upper lines of the Bass staff; its top line is the 
same as the bottom line of the Treble staff. The Tenor staff is used in 
writing for the Tenor voice and the Tenor Trombone in the Orchestra; 
sometimes it is used for the Violoncello and Bassoon. 

Fig. 7 (b) shows the Alto staff, of which Middle C is the middle lint 
of the five. Being a higher voice than the Tenor it requires one line more 
from the Treble staff, and one line less from the Bass staff, than is needed 
by the Tenor staff. Hence, its two uppermost lines are the two lowest lines 
of the Treble staff; its two lowest lines are the two uppermost lines of the 
Bass staff. The Alto staff is used in writing for the Alto voice and the 
Alto Trombone ; it is also used for the Viola, a stringed instrument which 
stands between the Violin and Violoncello in an Orchestral score. 

24. In old English church music, and in modern vocal 
scores published abroad, the Treble or Soprano voice is 
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often written for with the C clef placed on the rirst or lowest 
line of a five-lined staff, as in Fig. 8 ( a). 

The Mezzo-Soprano voice is also to be found written for 
with the C clef placed on the second line of a five-lined staff, 

as in Fig. 8 (b). 

* v ' Fig. 8. 

to 

Sops a no Clef: 


CDEFGABC 

to 

Mezzo-Soprano Clef: 

C B A G F 

Although the use of the Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano clefs 
may be but seldom required in Examination papers, they are 
given here for the sake of reference and completeness. 

Hints for Examinations. 

Hint /.—At Examinations, candidates are asked to trans¬ 
pose from Clef to Clef in one of two ways :— 

(i.) A passage of music written in Short or Pianoforte Score 
with the G and F clefs has to be re-written in Open or Vocal 
Score, using the C clef for Alto and Tenor parts ; or, 

(ii.) A passage written in Open or Vocal Score with the C 
clef used for one or more of its parts, has to be re-written in 
Short or 'Pianoforte Score with the G and F clefs. 




Fig. 9 exhibits such a passage written in Short Score at (A), 
and in Open Score at (B) :— 

Fig. 9. (A; Short Score. 






<*) 

Hint II .—In training himself for this kind of work, the 
student should first gain facility in transposing a single part 
from the Treble or Bass staff to the Alto or Tenor staff, and 
vice versa. In doing this, he must begin by observing which 
of the five lines of the Alto or Tenor staff is Middle C. The 
clef will show him this. He can then easily find places for 
all the notes of the given melody by asking himself in every 
case: Is the note I have to write above or below Middle C? 
The answer will fix the staff-position of the required note if 
Fig. 7 be kept well in mind. 

Hint ///.—When writing in Open Score, the stems 
of the notes should be turned up or down according to their 
position below or above the middle line of the staff. Low 
notes have their stems turned up, and vice versd , so that the 
stems shall not project beyond the staff. 
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Hint IV. —All unisons must be written in each of the 
staves belonging to the parts which sing the same sound. 
See Fig. 9 ( a ), ( c ). At (a) the unison clearly belongs to both 
Tenor and Bass parts, since the note D has a double stem. 
At ( c ) this fact is not so clear. D is easily recognised as a 
Tenor note, and a moment’s thought will show that it is a 
Bass note as well, since, if it were not , there would be a 
whole bar’s rest for the Bass part. 

Hint V. —Accidentals require looking after. At (< b) in the 
short score, a second sharp is unnecessary for the last note 
of the Tenor in this bar, because the previous C played by 
the left hand has been accidentally sharpened. But at ( b) in 
the open score, a sharp is necessary for the last Tenor note, 
because there has been no previous C# in the bar Jor that 
particular voice. Again, at (d) in the short score, a t) is 
necessary for each of the Alto notes, A and G, in order to 
contradict sharps prefixed to previous notes bearing these 
names which have been played by the same hand. At (d) 
in the open score, these naturals are unnecessary, because no 
previous A# or Gf has been sung by the Alto voice. The 
same remark will apply to the Bass note at ( e ). 

Hint VI.— When writing in short score, the stems 
of the Treble and Tenor notes should be turned up , whilst 
those of the Alto and Bass notes should be turned down. 

If a ^unison note sung by two voices which begin and end 
together be a semibreve in duration, two semibreves should be 
written side by side, or linked, so :— <^><£2 or ctd ; but a 
unison of the length of a minim, crotchet, quaver, etc., should 
be represented by one note only, with two stems—the upper 
stem belonging to the upper voice, the other to the lower 
voice, thus :— J etc. 

Hint VII. —Sometimes two voices may begin in unison, and 
then one of the notes is sustained, whilst the other moves. 
When this is so, two black notes, although of different lengths, 
should have the same note-head to begin with, the difference of 
duration being shown by the hook or hooks :— 

Fig. 10. 

I& 
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But a semibreve and a minim, or a minim and a crotchet, 
must have separate note-heads , that of the shorter duration 
being written first :— r 


~t/-- -- 

n_ — -i—n 


!5=J -{*& - II 

2" £5227. ^ 


-- 777 ! 

1 7 . m H 


Hint VI 1 L— It is well to reproduce all the accidentals 
in an open score when transcribing a passage in short score, 
since the latter is often used by singers of part-music—such 
as Chants, Hymn Tunes, Church Services, etc. When a 
short score is completed, examine each of the two staves 
to see if any additional accidentals be needed, as at id) 
and (e) in Fig. 9, where one of the parts played by the same 
hand needs a |J to contradict an accidentally raised note 
which belongs to the othei part. 

Hint IX .—How to transpose from one key to anot.b'-** 
has been alrea y explained in Chapter IX. of the Advanced 
Junior Division Text-Book. The process may be thus briefly 
summarized :— 

(i.) See if the passage has to be transposed up or down. 

(ii.) ttow much up or down? 

(iii.) Kind the new key-note. 

(iv.) Write the new key signature, following this with the given time- 
signature. 

(v ) In your rough copy (not that which you present to your Examiners) 
mark all accidentally raised notes with a small letter r, and all accidentally 
lowered notes with a small letter I. 

(vi.) Ascertain whether, in the new key, 1 will = k bk or 0; or If r will 
- 5, *, or t, and mark the new notes accordingly. 


CHAPTER II. 

Intervals : Diatonic and Chromatic, Simple 
and Compound, Direct and Inverted. 

The information respecting Intervals and their Inversions 
which has already been given in the Advanced Junior Division 
Text-Book , may here be briefly summarized :— 

*5* An Interval is the scale-distance between any two sounds ; it has 
a numerical and qualifying name. The numerical name of an interval 
depends upon the number of lines and spaces of the staff which it covers, 
including the staff-position9 ol the two notes which form the mte: val 

P 
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Fig. 12. 



Prime 

or 2nd 3rd. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th. Octave. 
Unison. 


The qualifying name of an interval depends upon the number of 
semitones the interval contains. 

26. A semitone is the smallest interval which can be played upon 
the pianoforte. There are two kinds of semitone— diatonic and 
chromatic. 

27. A Diatonic semitone lies between the 3rd and 4th, and 7th and 
8th degrees of every Major Diatonic Scale : its two notes bear different 
alphabetical names. 

A Chromatic semitone lies between two notes bearing the same 
alphabetical name, one of which is raised or lowered by an accidental. 

28. Counting upwards from the tonic of any major scale, as in Fig. T2, 
all the intervals thus obtained are tither perfect or major . 

29. The perfect intervals are the prime or unison—4th, 5th, and 8ve. 

The major intervals are the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, and 7th. 

Minor intervals contain one semitone less than major intervals. 

Augmented intervals contain one semitone more than perfect and 
major intervals; but the augmented 3rd and 7th are neither used in melody 
nor (essential) harmony. 

Diminished intervals contain one semitone less than perfect and 
minor intervals; but the diminished 2nd and 6th are neither used in 
meloUy nor (essential) harmony. 

30. All intervals are either concords or discords. 

31. The concords leave a finished, satisfied effect on the ear; they 
are independent. 

The discords leave an unfinished, unsatisfactory effect; they are 
dependent. 

32. Concords may be either perfect or imperfect. 

The perfect concords are the prime or unison—4th, 5th, and 8ve. 

The imperfect concords are the major and minor 3rd ; major and 
minor 6th. 

33. The discords are the major and minor and and 7th, and all 
diminished and augmented intervals 

34. An interval is inverted by making its two notes change their 
relative position, the lower note becoming the upper, or vice versd. 

35. The inversion of an interval is readily found by subtracting the 
lumber of the original interval from 9. 
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After inversion : 


Perfect 
Major 
Minor „ 
Augmented ,, 
Diminished ,, 

Hints for 


intervals remain perfect. 
,, become minor. 


,, major. 

,, diminished, 
augmented. 

Examinations. 


At Examinations, candidates may be asked :— 

(i.) To state the numerical and qualifying names of a given 
interval. 

(ii.) To write a certain interval above a given note. 

(iii.) To write a certain interval below a given note. 

(iv.) To write certain intervals which belong to given keys. 
(v.) To write the inversion of any given interval. 

(vi.) To name the enharmonic equivalent of a given interval. 
Hint /.— In the case of (i.) and (ii.) first regard the lower 
note of the given or desired interval as a key-note. See 
next if the upper note of the given interval is the same as 
the corresponding degree of the major scale which has the 
lowei note of the interval as its key-note. If different , see if 
the given or desired note is nearer to or farther away from 
thal key-note, than the diatonic degree supplied by the scale 
formula given in Fig. 12. 

For instance, suppose we have to find the name of this interval 

E is a seventh above F. Think of Fj as a key-note. The 

seventh note of the scale of F8 major is E8. That is a major 7th from 
the key-note. We see then that the given interval is not a major yth. 
Ej would be a minor 7th, therefore Eb is a diminished 7th above F5. 

Next, let us suppose that F8 is given, and we are asked to write a 
diminished 7th above it. Again, think of F$ as a key-note. The seventh 
degree of the scale of F$ major being E8, EC is the minor 7U1, and Eb 
is the diminished 7th above the note Fjt. 

Hint 11 .— 15 y the law of inversion (§ 35), the intervals 
between the upper tonic and the notes of the descending 
major scale are either minor or perfect, because in the 
ascending major scales these intervals were either major or 

perfect Fig. 13. 



,, . Minor Minor Perfect Perfect Minor Minor Perfect 
Unison, ^rri 4 th. 51k 6lh 7th Octave. 
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Keeping this descending major scale in mind as a standard 
of measurement, it will be quite easy to find any required 
note which has to be written as an interval below a given 
note. 


Hint III. —If asked to write certain intervals which belong 
to a given key ; write first an interval of the same numerical 
name above each of the seven degrees of the scale belonging 
to the given key, and then select the one or more intervals 
which possess the required qualifying name. 

For instance, suppose we are asked to write the augmented 4th which 
occurs in the scale of D major. We write first 


Fig. 14. 



4th. 

and then, by testi-g each of the lower notes of these seven 4U1S as a 
key note, we find that the only aug mented 4th is the one marked, vis., 
G to C 3 . 

Hint IV.— In all exercises on intervals, the golden rule to 
remember is that the major scale is the standard of measure¬ 
ment for finding both the ?iumerical and qualifying names of 
an interval; but the student is strongly advised to learn by ear 
the effects produced by the different qualities of intervals. 


36. The mental 
the npajor scale 

Upper Tonic 8 
Leading-note 7 

Sub-mediant 6 
Dominant 5 
Sub-dominant 4 
Mediant 3 

Super-tonio 2 
Tonio 1 


effects of the various degrees of 
may be thus familiarly described :— 

( The “ home tone,” i.e., note of finality 
C (melodically inactive). 

< The “ ascending tone,” i.e., it rises or 
l leads up to the Tonic. 

( The “ dull-quiet tone.” Has a mild ten- 
C dency to fall to the 5th. 

The “ bright tone” (melodically inactive), 
j The “ dull tone.” Has a strong tendency 
L to fall to the 3rd. 

The “ calm tone” (melodically inactive). 

C The “falling tone,” i.e., falls to the Tonic 
j at the end, but may equally well rise 
^ to the 3rd. 

| The “ home tone,” i.e., note of finality 
i (melodically inactive). 
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$7. The mental effects of the degrees of the Har¬ 
monic Minor Scale are identical with those of the Major 
Scale, except for the Mediant and Sub-mediant . 

Sub-mediant (Flattened Sixth Degree), \} 6 . Has an im 
perative desire to fall to the Dominant. 

Mediant (Flattened Third Degree), |?3- Has a sad, melan¬ 
choly effect (melodically inactive). 

38. A Simple interval is one which does not exceed the 
compass of an 8 ve. A Compound interval is one which 
has a wider compass than an 8ve. 


39. The only compound intervals which are practically 
considered as such, are the augmented 8ve, the doubly 
augmented 8ve, the major and minor 9th, and some¬ 
times the perfect 11th, and the major and minor 13th. 

40. The augmented 8ve is obtained from a perfect 8ve 
either by raising the upper note a semitone, as in Fig. 15, 

Fig. 15. 


Mozart : Overture Don Juan. 



or, by lowering the bottom note a semitone, as in Fig. 16; 


Fig. 16. 



An augmemeil unison or octave is a discord of such intense harshness 
as to be very seldom used, and then only transiently, as shown in 
Figs. 15 and 16. 

41. A doubly augmented octave (as from Gb to G#) 
is, however, used with good effect in modern music. This 
interval is merely the expansion of a perfect octave, by 
sharpening its upper note, and flattening its lower note; that 
is to say, each note is moved a semitone outwards, towards 
a major 3rd (or 10th), such as F, A. See Fig. 17: 


Fig. 17. 

Gounod : Redemption. 
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42. The 9th (both major and minor) is always regarded in 
harmony as a compound interval It is distinguished from 
a compound 2nd by the interval which follows . A 9th is 
followed by an 8ve ; a compound 2nd is followed by a com- 



In the 9th, the upper of the two notes is the discord ; in 
the compound 2nd, the lower note is the discord. 

43. Sometimes, the perfect 11th and major and minor 
13th are considered as intervals on their own account, but 
more often they are regarded as compound 4ths and 6ths: 


Fig. 19. 



T5T ~GT 

Perfect nth. Major 13th. Minor 13th. 
(Compound 4th.) (Compound 6ths.) 


With the exceptions just named, compound intervals are 
generally considered as simple, although they may include 
an 8ve (or several 8ves) in their compass. Thus, any E or 
G wouRl be considered as a 3rd or as a 5th above C, no 
matter how wide the distance might be between the C and 
the E or G above it. 


CHAPTER III. 

Triads, and Terms used in Harmony in 

CONNECTION THEREWITH. 

44. A Chord is the sounding together of several tones 
belonging to one particular (major, minor, or chromatic) 
scale. A chord may consist of two, three, four, five, or more 
tones sounded together. 

45. The lowest tone of every chord is always called its 
Baas, or Baas-note. 
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46. The upper tones are called the intervals of the, 
chord. 

The intervals of a chord are all reckoned from the 
Bass upwards, so:— 

Fig. 2a 



Bass. 3rd. 5th. 8ve. Chord. 

47. Chords may be either consonant or dissonant. A 
Consonant chord cannot contain more than three tones 
bearing different alphabetical names. Its upper tones are 
both consonant with the Bass, and with each other. A 
Dissonant chord contains either (a) more than three notes 
bearing different alphabetical names, 01 ( b ) some upper tone 
which is dissonant with the Bass, or with a companion 
upper tone. 

48. A Triad is a chord which consists of three notes 
bearing different alphabetical names. It may have any note 
of the scale for its Bass. Its intervals are the 3rd and 5th 
of the Bass, according to the scale :— 


Fig. 21. 

Triads of the Major Scale. 



Triads of the Minor Seale . 



49. The Bass-note of a Triad is also called its Root. 
The Root is the fundamental tone which gives its name to 
the Triad of which it forms the Bass. Upon the Root the 
triad is built , as it were, by adding 3rds one above the other, 
so that the upper note of the lower 3rd is the lower note of 
the upper 3rd 

Fig. 22. 



koot. Lower 3rd. Upper 3rd. Triad. 
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In his First Exercises on Triads, the student should 

(i.) write a clef (Treble, Alto, Tenor, or Bass) and add 
* key-signature ; then, 

(ii.) take any note of the major or harmonic minor scale, 
and write a triad above it; and lastly, 

(iii.) write a triad below any degree of the major or har¬ 
monic minor scales, using that degree as the 5th from the 
root. In doing this, he should remember that the leading- 
note of the minor scale always requires an accidental. II 
the root be on a line of the staff, the two upper notes will 
be on successive lines above. If the root be in a s^ace, the 
two upper notes will be in the two successive spaces above. 

50. Very often the root appears as one of the upper intervals 
of a triad, as well as being the Bass-note. The root when it 
thus appears twice in the same triad is said to be doubled. 
The root is generally the best note to double. 



51. A Triad, according to the character of its intervals, is 
either Consonant or Dissonant. 

52. A Consonant Triad is one which has a perfect 5th, 
and either a major or a minor 3rd. A consonant triad is 
free and independent in its progression to the next 
chord. “Common Chord” is another name for a consonant 
triad. Every common chord is a triad ; but only consonant 
triads are called “common chords.” 

53. A common chord is major or minor according as 
its 3rd is major or minor :— 

Fig. 24. 



Major Triad or Minor Triad or 
Common Chord. Common Chord. 


The qualifying name of the 3rd give.^ its name to the 
common chord 
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54. A Dissonant Triad is one which has a dissonant 
5th, />., an augmented or a diminished 5th. 

The qualifying name of the 5th gives its name to the 
dissonant triad. 


Fig. 25. 



Augmented Diminished 

Triad. Triad. 


55 An Augmented Triad is the result of a majot 
triad having its perfect 5th raised a chromatic semitone, it 
consists of two major 3rds, one above the other. 

56. A Diminished Triad is the result of a minor triad 
having its perfect 5th lowered a chromatic semitone. It con¬ 
sists of two minor 3rds, one above the other. 

57. A Dissonant Triad is restricted and dependent 
in its progression to the next chord. It requires what is 
called resolution. 

58. Resolution is the passing from a dissonant chord 
to a consonant one, in such a way as to satisfy the ear. 
Dissonance produces a mental effect of restless activity ; 
consonance conveys the idea of rest. Resolution is the 
passing from an effect of activity to one of rest. 

59. The 5th in an augmented triad is “resolved” either ( a ) 
by passing upwards to a note in the next chord, or (b) by 
remaining stationary :— 

Fig. 26. 



60. The 5th in a diminished triad is “resolved” either (a) 
by passing downwards to a note in the next chord, or (b) by 
remaining stationary 


Fig. 27. 

(«) V) 
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61. Different positions of a triad.—It is unnecessary 
for either the 5th or the doubled root always to be heard as 
the highest note. As any one of the three different tones of 
a triad may be placed in the top or Treble part, three different 
positions of the chord are available. They are here given • 
(a) With the 8ve at the top ; ( b ) with the 3rd at the top 
(r) with the 5th at the top. 


Fig. 28. 

(«) W (*) 



It will be seen from Fig. 28, that in triads the 3rd is not always next 
to the Bass, nor is the 5th always above the 3rd. 

62. The next best tone to double in a Major 
Common Chord.— Sometimes in the course of an Exercise, 
it is, for various reasons, inconvenient or even impossible to 
double the root of a major common chord. In such a case, 
the 5th of the root is the best tone to double—see Fig. 29 (a)— 
but where this also is impracticable, the 3rd may be doubled. 
Frequently, too, it becomes necessary to omit the 5th in a 
common chord; in which case the root is doubled twice, but 
the 3rd must never be omitted—see Fig. 29 (b). 

Fig. 29. 


Common Chord, with 5th doubled. Common Chord, with 5th omitted. 



The root is the best tone to double, because the 8ve conveys to the 
ear notions of identity and strength. The interval of the 5th has a 
hollow, empty sound, which conveys to the ear the idea of separation. 
Each of the tones which form a 5th can be heard separately when they 
are sounded together; they do not blend as completely as the two tones 
which form an 8ve. Hence, a common chord does not sound so well. 
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when the 5th is doubled instead of the root. The 3rd cannot be omitted 
with good effect, because it conveys to the ear an idea of unity ; it binds 
the root and 5th together, and qualifies the triad, either as major or 
minor. Being such an important interval, the major jrd cannot , as a 
rule , be doubled with good effect —it becomes too prominent. 

63. The 3rd in minor and dissonant triads can often be 
doubled with even better effect than the root. 

64. The Leading-note, whether as the 3rd or as the 5th 
of a triad, must never be doubled. 

65. In pianoforte music, chords are said to be written in 
Close harmony when the three upper tones are placed 
close together, so as to be played by the right hand, while 
the left hand plays the Bass only, as in Fig. 30 : 

Fig. 30. Close Harmony. 



66. Chords are said to be written in Extended harmony 
when all the tones lie at nearly equal distances apart. It 
there must be a wide interval between any two tones, it should 
come between the Bass and the tone next above the Bass, as 
in Fig. 31 :— 


Fig. 31. Extended Harmony. 

Bkkthoven : Sonata , Op. 2j, No. 2. 



In three parts. In four parts. 


Exercises intended to be sung by voices have to be written 
in extended harmony, in order to bring the parts within easy 
compass for the four voices of a choir. See § 14. 
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67. Chords are said to be written in Full harmony when 
as many tones as possible are assigned to each hand of the 
pianoforte player :— 

Fig. 32. Full Harmony. 


,-fl e \ -&---*- - ^ :: - 5 -— 

11. rt . r-L-L 


Mendelssohn : Rondo Brillantc. 

_s_5_A_ 
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When chords are written in full harmony, if the Bass be 
rather low, the tone next above is usually not closer to the 
Bass than a perfect 5th. 

68. Arpeggios. - A chord may be performed in two ways 
without losing its identity :— 

(i.) Harmonically , />., by sounding its intervals together , at 
the same instant, in a vertical manner, as in Fig. 33 (a). 

(ii.) Mefodically , i.e, 9 by sounding its intervals separately t 
one after another, in a horizontal manner, as in Fig. 33 (h). 
Fig. 33 - 

( a ) I ! I I 


--e.— m. — 


J. S. Bach : Fir it Prelude. 
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A chord sounded melodically is said to be broken, or in 
arpeggio. 

Arpeggio Chords are largely used for purposes of accom¬ 
paniment, in all cases where sustained part-writing would 
produce an effect of heaviness or stiffness. They are also 
commonly found in music written exclusively for the pianoforte 
or harp—stringed instruments which lack sustaining power 
in a greater or less degree. See Chapter XIII. for further 
instruction on the analysis of Arpeggios in pianoforte music. 

69. When a part moves to another interval of the same 
chord, that interval is called a Bye-tone. Very frequently 
(as in Fig. 34) one or more of the upper parts may move in 
this way from one interval to another of the same chord, 
while the Bass (and perhaps one or more of the other parts 
also) may remain stationary. 


Fig. 34- 
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Fig- 33 - - 


SCHUBKRT 



Sonata , Op. 147. 
B 



In Figs . 34 and 35 the capital letitr D indicates the use of a bye* 
(one. 

Bye-tones may be classed as a partial application of the 
principle of arpeggio. They cannot be used in the Bass , 
because there they would entirely change the name and 
nature of the chord. See § 135, page 54. They are desirable 
and effective when motion is needed in the upper parts, 
without bringing any foreign or discordant element into the 
prevailing harmony. 
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70. Figured Bass is a means of denoting the various 
chords used in Harmony by the use of figures, accidentals, and 
other signs, which will be explained later on. These are 
marked over or under the Bass part. Thus, a figured Bass 
consisting of single notes :— 



may be used to denote the following harmonies :— 



The terms Thorough Bass and Basso Continuo both 
mean the same as Figured Bass. The Thorough Bass is 
the Bass which is continued through the composition, always 
meaning the lowest tones of the chords, quite irrespective of 
pitch. Thus, if the Bass voice leaves off singing, as in bar 3 
of Fig. 36 [b ), the Tenor part becomes the real Bass. When 
both Tenor and Bass voices are silent, the Alto is the real 
Bass, as in Fig. 36 {b\ last two bars. 

In Figured Bass exercises we do not indicate a triad by 
figures unless :— 

(i.) The 3rd or 5th (or both) should require an accidental. 
When this applies to the 3rd, the accide?iial (#, x, \ ?} [>[>, or 
is written without the figure 3, as in Fig. 37 ( a ); or, 

(ii.) The triad is used after a different chord upon the same 
Bass note as J J, or C 6, as in Fig. 37 (6), (c). 


Fig. 37 
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71. Tasto Solo (or T.S.) is in figured Basses written over 
or under those portions of the Bass which are intended to be 
played without the accompaniment of chords:— 


l*'ig. 38. 

Heethoven : Sonata in A\>, Op. 26. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Tonal Relationship of Triads in the Major, 
Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 

72. If we take the progressive degrees of any major scale, 
and add above each degree the intervals of a 3rd and 5th 
according to the scale, we obtain :— 

(i.) On the I., IV., and V. degrees, Major Common Chords . 
These are known as the Three Primary Triads. 

(ii.) On the II., III., and VI. degrees, Minor Common 
Chords. These are known as the Three Secondary 
Triads. 


(iii.) On the VII. degree a Diminished Triad\ This is the 
Single Dissonant Triad connected with the major scale 



Fig- 39 - 


s=s= 

iii. IV. 
». P. 


V. 

P. 



N.B. — What is stated here and elsewhere with respect to the Key of C 
{major and miner), must be relatively applied to every other major and 
minor key. 


73. For purposes of analysis, a large initial letter 
(as C :) placed below the clef indicates that the chords belong 
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to the major key indicated by that letter. A small lettei 
(as c :) signifies a minor key. The Roman numerals denote 
the chords built upon the corresponding degrees of the scale. 
A large numeral denotes a major triad, a small numeral 
denotes a minor triad. 0 added to a small numeral denotes 
a diminished triad, as vii°; x added to a large numeral 
denotes an augmented triad,* as III'. In order to facilitate 
their recognition in this chapter, major triads are written 
as semibreves , minor triads as minims , dissonant triads as 
crotchets. 


74. The Primary Triads are often met with (especially 
at the end of a piece of music) in the following order :—IV., 
V., I. (for minor keys—iv., V., i.). 



Sometimes these chords are not so clearly defined as they 
are in Fig. 40 ; but they are nevertheless implied by the two 
“parts” actually written and played in Fig. 41 :— 

* Fig. 41. 


Clemk.nti : Sonatina, Op. j 6 , ;\o. 1. 



It will be observed that by using the three Primary Triads in this order, 
all the degrees of the major scale are brought together into close contact. 
A piece or movement ending with these three chords must belong to the 
particular key which is thus defined, and to no other, since chord IV. 
fixes the key-limit on the flat side, and chord V. fixes the key-limit on 
the sharp side. 

75. The three Primary Triads can be thus shown to be 
related to one another; the highest note of IV. is the lowest 
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note of I., and, similarly, the highest note of I. is the lowest 
note of V. 

Fig. 42. 



^- 

^ ~cTW. 1 v 


Here is “a triad of triads”:— 

Chord IV. is the tonic chord of the sub-dominant key— 
the next key or, the Jlit side—chord I. being a passive dom¬ 
inant to chord IV. 

Chord V. is not only the tonic chord of the dominant 
key—the next key on the sharp side—but is also the active 
dominant to chord I. 

The three Primary Triads—I., IV., V.—being majui 
common chords, define their key by establishing its major 
character , and are therefore of primary importance. 

76. The three Secondary Triads —ii., iii., vi.—although 
minor common chords, are closely related to the three 
Primary Triads, and to one another. The roots of the 
Secondary Triads lie a minor third below those of the 
Primary Triads. In this way Primary and Secondary Triads 
have the connection commonly known as relative major 
and minor. Thus :— 

ii. is the relative minor triad of IV. 

vi. „ „ „ ,, 1. 

iii. n „ ,1 i» V. 


Fig- 43 - 



C: IV. ii I. vi. v. iii. 


Each secondary triad has two notes in common witk 
the primary triad with which it is thus relatively connected. 
It can therefore be often used as a substitute for tha 
primary triad. 
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Secondary triads are also connected with primary mads 
in a regular successive order, inasmuch as the highest note 
of chord V is the lowest note of chord ii. :— 



C: IV. I. V. 


iii. vii° 


Primary 

Triads. 


Secondary 
T riads. 


Dissonant 

Triad. 


Like the primary triads, the secondary triads are “a triad 
of triads.” 

77. The secondary triads being minor common chords, 
contradict and oppose the prevalent major character of the 
key, of which they are heard and appreciated as subservient, 
secondary, and contrasted elements. The secondary triads 
do not disturb the major character of the key when they are 
judiciously mixed with primary triads. On the contrary, when 
so used, they impart a pleasing variety of delicate tonal 
shading to the harmonies of the major key. 

78. The highest note of the secondary triad, iii., is the 
lowest note of the dissonant triad, vii°. This triad, vii°, 
like all other dissonant triads, very rarely used, its 
effect being so harsh and unpleasant. The highest note of 
the dissonant triad, vii°, being the lowest note of the primary 
triad, IV., completes the circle of triads in a major key. 

79. In the minor key the relationship of the triads may 
be thus shown 



Thre- Primary Triads. One Secondary Triad (VI.) 

Three Dissonant Tiiidi. 


Of the three primary triads in the minor ke>.oi»e 
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th* dominant triad, V.—is, as a rule, always major. Its 3rd, 
which is the leading-note of the scale, must therefore have an 
accidental (Cj,£, or x) prefixed to it. The other two—i. and 
.v.—are minor triads. 

So. There is only one secondary triad in the minor 
key —the sub-mediant, VI.—which is major. 

'There are three Dissonant triads in the minor key. 
viz., the supertonic, ii° ; the mediant, III'; and the leading- 
note, vii°. Of these, III' is an augmented triad ; the other 
two, ii° and vii°, are diminished triads. 

81. On account of their harshness, these three dissonant 
triads in the minor key are sometimes made consonant 
by one or more of their notes being chromatically 
altered 

Fig. 46. 

Dissonant Altered into Consonant Dissonant Altered into Con 

triad. Triads. Triad. son ant Tri ad:.. 

c. ii. II. fell. oil. HT III. iii. 

Dissonant Altered into Con- 

Triad. sonant Triads. 

vti 0 J> VII. t>vii. 

For purposes of analysis, a U bb (° r in sharp 
keys), placed before a numeral means that the scale-degree so 
indicated is lowered a chromatic semitone ; similarly, a £, x, 
(or in flat keys), placed before a numeral shows that a 
scale-degree is raised a chromatic semitone . 

82. The dominant chord, V., of a minor key (except 
when it is used immediately before the tonic chord 1.) is 
sometimes chromatically altered into a minor triad :— 

Fig. 47- 


83. Chromatic alteration of triads is not confined u. 
the minor key only. The three primary triads of the inajuf 
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key way be chromatically altered into minor one* , 'he three 
secondary triads may be similarly converted into major ones; 
and the dissonant triad, vii° > may undergo the considerable 
chromatic alteration shown in P'ig. 48. 



This process of alteration gives a major and a minor 
triad upon every note of the chromatic scale 

Fig. 49. Chromatis triads in the Key of C. 



84. Enharmonic alteration of chromatic triads is also 
possible* For instance, blh niay be written with the enhar¬ 
monic notation of a raised tonic ; Z IV. may be similarly treated 
as a lowered dominant , and p V1. as a raised dominant : — 


Fig. 50. 



C: SI. Si. bV. bv. SV. 5v. 


85. This long list of chromatic triads is necessary foi 
analytical purposes, since all the chords shown above are to be 
occasionally met with in modern compositions. It is always 
instructive to find out the diatonic origin of any chromatic 
triad which may present itself. This is done by discovering 
which primary, secondary, or dissonant triad has been altered, 
by f ne mere addition of “accidentals,” into the given chromatic 
triad. 

Strictly speaking, a key includes only seven different 
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tones, viz., the seven alphabetical degrees of the diatonic 
scale (major or minor), which begins upon its tonic. 

86. A key is defined or established by the use of its 
primary triads , it is opposed, contradicted, and shaded by 
the use of its secondary triads ; it is coloured, contrasted, and 
varied by the sparing' use of its chromatic triads and their 
enharmonic equivalents. 

87. The chromatic triads which are most often 
used are those which have been altered by accidentals from 
dissonant and secondary triads. 

88. Chromatic triads do not unduly disturb the key when 
they are judiciously mixed with diatonic triads. 

89. The student will find during the course of his analytical 
exercises that tonic harmony (in some shape or other) is 
used shortly before the introduction of a chromatic triad, and 
that dominant harmony (in some shape or other) is used 
immediately alter it—unless the chromatic triad is introduced 
as a means of leaving the original key by modulation. 

90. Notes best doubled in triads generally:— 

In all primary triads, double the root. 

In all secondary triads, double the 3rd of the root ; 
because this is one of the three chief scale-tones, viz., 
tonic, dominant, or sub-dominant. 

In all diminished triads, double the 3rd of the root. 

In ail augmented triads, double the 3rd of the root. 

In all chromatic triads, double either the tonic, dominant, 
or sub-dominant degrees of the scale, if one of these 
three chief scale-tones should happen to be in the chord. 
In the absence of all three chief tones, double the root 
of the chord. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Three Dimensions of Music—Part-writing—and 
Terms, etc., used in Harmony in connection 

THEREWITH. 

91. Music is written, heard, and appreciated in three dif¬ 
ferent ways, which are sometimes railed the three dimen¬ 
sions of music — 
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^i.; Horizontal or successive. — A succession o / sing It 
sounds— read horizontally from left to right—is called melody. 
Music which consists of melody onlv, as Fig. 51, is said to be 
cne-uimensional in character. 

Kig. sr. 


Beethoven : Presto—Sonata m P, Op. to , A0. 2. 



Many other examples ot ** one-dimensional “ passages might be quoted 
from Beethoven’s Sonatas. See, for example, Sonata jS (First movement), 
bars 53 and 56, and 177 to 182; Sonata 21 (Rondo), bars 23 to 30, 
Sonata 2 j (First movement), bars 45 to 50, etc. 

(ii.) Complex or interwoven.— Music like Fig. 52, which 
consists of two or more different and interwoven melodies , 
each possessing a separate and individual horizontal interest 
of its own (apart from the general or ensemble effect), is 
called Counterpoint or Polyphony. Such music is two- 
dimensional in character. The process of interweaving melo¬ 
dies is called Part-writing. 


rig. 52 . 

J. S. Bach : bugue in B\f, Book I., No. at . 



J. S. Bach’s Inventions in two and three parts, supply magnificent 
examples of “two-dimensional" music. 


(iii.) Perpendicular or simultaneous.— This is called 
Harmony, which, in its narrowest sense, is the agreeable 
combination of single tones, read perpendicularly , from the 
bottom of the score to the top. In its widest sense it may 
be described as a well-ordered succession of agreeable tone- 
combinations, read from left to right. Music in which the 
interest largely depends upon ensemble effect, and which 
consists of several parts not all of equal melodic interest —~w 
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that all the tones sounding at the same instant at any given 
“beat” form an agreeable combination, if read perpendicu¬ 
larly—is three-dimensional in character .— 


Fig- 53- 

Beethoven : Sonata 1‘atkttique, up. ij. 



The same passage simplified. 



Comparing (a) with (l) it will he seen at once that the middle (semi¬ 
quaver) part of (a) is really a horizontal or arpeggio presentation of the 
Alto and Tenor parts of (i). These inner parts have little or no melodic 
interest of their own, but serve merely as an accompaniment to the prin¬ 
cipal (Treble) melody and its iiass. 

92. A Musical Sentence or Period usually consists ot 
eight bars, as Fig. 54. 

93. A Phrase is half a sentence (four bars). 

94. The first phrase of a sentence is called the Fore¬ 
phrase. 

The second phrase of a sentence is called the After 

phrase. 

95. A Section (two bars) is half a phrase, or the quarter 
of a sentence or period. 

Fig. 54 - 

A musical sentence (eight bars'. 

C. (fUKUTT: A/ignon, Op. /Sg, A*. j. 
Forb-phrasu (four bars). 
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Fig. 54 {coni/Kittui). 



Here, with the exception of the last note, the melody of the After¬ 
phrase is identical with the Fore-phrase. This is exceptional. In the 
great majority of cases, the two phrases have not the same melody. 


96. Melodic progression — The proceeding of a “part” 
or melody from one tone to the next. 

97. Step = The melodic piogression from one tone to 
another next to it in the scale or key. 

98 Skip or Leap — The melodic progression by any 
interval greater than a major 2nd. An augmented 2nd is 
regarded more as a skip than as a step. 


99. Harsh melodic intervals.— Any melodic skip or 
ieap which is a discord, if the two notes are sounded together. 


too. Augmented intervals being not easy to sing should 
generally be avoided, except in music of a dramatic character 
intended to depict violent emotion. A diminished interval 
may be used, if the melody returns to a note within the skip 
or leap:— — —^ 

. m 


101. A Part, being a mere melody, is read horizontally , 
from left to right, as a line of words is read from the page 
of an ordinary book. 

A Chord, being a combination of sounds, is read perpen¬ 
dicularly , from bottom to top, as a column of figures is read 
from the page of an account book, when the total amount 
has to be calculated. 

102. Harmony, then, must be regarded from a three-fold 
aspect:— 

(i.) As the art of accompanying a given Melody. 

(ii.) As the art of Part-writing. 

(iii.) As the art of Chord-making. 

The two operations of Part-writing and Chord-making are 
inseparable. No three or four parts can be sung or played 
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together without producing a succession ut chords ; and, vice 
versa , no two chords can be struck successively without caus¬ 
ing three or lour distinct and different motions of parts. 

103. Motions of parts, harts may move (i.) in the same 
direction ; (ii.; in the opposite direction ; and (iii.) one or more 
parts may remain stationary whilst the others move, (i.) is 
called similar motion ; (ii.) contrary motion ; (iii.) oblique 
motion. , 


Extreme parts only. Bkkthovkn : Symphony in D. No. 2. 



The next example will show how all three motions can be 
combined in one short passage 

K«g. 56. 


From the same movement. 



Of these three different methods of moving parts, similai 
motion is obviously the least interesting, and should therefore 
be combined with either contrary or oblique motion, or both. 
A judicious use of ail three motions is generally to be found 
in the best music. 

104. Sometimes an entire phrase is played (or sung) by two 
or more parts in the same or in a different pitch, for the 
purpose of gaining an intended and devised prominence for 
that phrase. This is called doubling a part, or playing 
(or singing) in unison. 

Fig- 57 . 

Schubert : Sonata in A minor. Op. ijj. 
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A phrase so doubled in the octave or unison is only one - 
dimensional. 

Such decided prominence given to any one phrase will be 
unnecessary and undesirable in an exercise written jor an 
examination , because candidates are expected to write the 
simple chord-progressions required of them in so many dij - 
ferent parts (generally four). It is only permissible to double 
in 8ves two parts which make no claim to melodic difference, 
and are only one-dimensional in character, as in Fig. 57. 
When two parts move in 8ves together, the effect is to make 
those two parts undislinguishable fiom one another. 

105. The ear feels that an undue prominence is temporarily 
given to the melody o t any one part, when, in only two 
successive chords (and not in an entire phrase), another part 
moves in octaves or in unison with it. When this is the 
case, the harmony for the moment loses one of its distinct 
and different parts, and becomes impoverished in its general 
effect. To avoid this defect in part-writing, the following rule 
has been laid down :— 

N o two parts may proceed in octaves, or in 
unison with each other. See Fig. 58 ( a\ [b). 

Consecutive Octaves. ^ 2 * 5 ^* Consecutive Unisons. 

Bad. Bad. 



106. Octaves are not consecutive when they occur between 
different parts , as in Fig. 59, where, for example, they come 
between Treble and Alto, Treble and Bass;— 

59 - 

Octaves between different parts. 
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the same octave , as in Fig. 60, i.e., when they do not alter 
their pitch by proceeding to the other notes of the scale. 


Fig. 60. 
Repeated Octaves. 

Good. 



Consecutive octaves lose somewhat of their bad effect when 
they are taken by contrary motion , as in Fig. 61 («), or when 
an octave proceeds to a unison, as in Fig. 61 (£), but an 
undue prominence is still felt to be given to the melody of 
the two parts so proceeding ; and the examination candidate 
is advised not to indulge in such progressions. 

Fig. 61. 


Octaves bv contrary motion. Progression of octave to unison. 



107. No two parts may proceed together in per* 
feet 5 ths either in similar or by contra' y motion. 
See Fig. b2 ui), (<£), (r). 


Fi<» 0 ^ 

Between extreme parts. *** Between inner parts. 
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108. Fifths are not consecutive when they occur between 
different parts, as in Fig, 63, between Bass and Alto, Bass 
and Tenor :— 

Fig. 63. 

Between different parts. 



Fifths are also not consecutive when two parts repeat the 
same fijth , as in Fig. 64, *.<?., when they do not alter their 
pitch by proceeding to other notes of the scale. 

rig- 64. 


Good repeated 5ths. 



109. No melodic passage, however familiar, can be tolerated 
if it is doubled a fifth higher or lower :— 

Fig. 65. jatr the King, 


Doubled a 5th lower. Doubled a 5th higher. 



The effect of consecutive perfect 5ths upon the ear (as in 
Fig. 65) is insufferably hard . They cause the ear to lose its 
sense of harmonic unity. The perfect fifth has a strongly 
definite effect—harmonically separate, and melodically inactive. 
Consecutive perfect 5ths draw undue attention to the melodies 
they carry, and produce a confused sense of tonality ; thev 
'lound as if two parts were simultaneously producing the same 
melody in different keys. 

no. A perfect 5th may be followed by a diminished or 
imperfect 5th (or vice versa) between the same two parts, as 
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in Fig. 66. These are called unequal consecutive 5 ths, 
and are allowed when the Hass is not one of the parts. 


Fit;. 66. 

J. 13 . Ckamkk : Pianoforte Study, No. jj. 
dim. s 5 



r 11. Exposed 8ves and 5 ths occur when these inter¬ 
vals are exposed to undue prominence by being approached 
by similar motion between two parts :— 

Fig. 67. 

Exposed 8ve. Exposed 5th. 



In this way, even a single 8ve or 5th has a tendency to 
obliterate the individuality of part progressions. The ear may 
be said to be puzzled in its attempt to distinguish distinctly 
separate movements when two parts approach an 8ve or 5th 
by similar motion, with a skip in the upper part, or in both 
of the parts. But when the upper part moves by a step , and 
the lower part moves by a skip, the indiv.duality of the parts 
may be more clearly perceived by the ear. Fig. 68. 

Fig. 68. 


Step. Step. 



In some books, Exposed 8ves and 5ths are called Hidden 
Sves and 5 ths. 

112. It is always bad for two parts to approach a unison 
by similar motion. When this happens, the ear is more 
puzzled than ever; since one of the parts seems to disappeat 
altogether when the unison is reached. 

Fig. 69. 
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But when a unison is approached by contrary motion , me 
ear is able to distinguish the separate motion of each ot the 
two parts:— 

Fig. 70. 

113. False relation is the term applied to the bad effect 
which is experienced, when, in two successive chords a note 
appears in two different parts at a different pitch, i.e. t fcj in 
one of the parts, and J or b in the other part : 

Fig. 71. 



But this is bad only when the accidentally changed note 
belongs to a different key to that in which the unchanged 
note was used. The ear is then deceived and confused by 
two parts apparently proceeding in different keys at the 
same time. 

114. There is no bad effect from False relation:— 
fa) When the key is not changed. Fig. 72 (a). 

(b) When the chromatic alteration of a note occurs in 
two different parts between the end of one phrase and the 
beginning of another. Fig. 72 (b). 


Fig. 72. 

Beethoven : Sonata, Op. jr. No. r. 
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(c) When one of the two notes is doubled\ so as to enable 
one of the parts to have the same note in both its original 
and altered pitch. Fig. 73. 

Fig. 73- 


i 


BEkinovhN: Sonata, Op. 14, .V#. 2. 

, , V sf s/ 

1^-™^-—--4-.——-g- 

1 1 

**" ?■ 1 . 

..-•J J 


-=fQ=H* - * - 


r 

i — * 


(S) When the second of the two notes is an appoggiatura. 
Fig. 74 - 

Fig. 74- 

Wagner : Tannhduser . 



CHAPTER VI. 

Cadences formed by Triads in Root-position. 

115. In Chapters III. and IV. we have studied harmony 
from its perpendicular aspect alone, viz., the building up of 
chords from the Bass by the simple process of adding notes 
one above the other. 

We have now to give some attention to the horizontal 
aspect of harmony. This involves :— 

(i.) The progression of one chord to another ; and 
(ii.) the proper horizontal movement of each of the four 
parts or voices which make up the chords. 

The simplest form of horizontal harmonic progression is 
that known as a Cadence. 

116. The term Cadence signifies a Close or Ending. 
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Cadences are the musical equivalent of stops in ordinary 
literary composition ; they are resting-places to mark the 
ends of the sections or phrases of a musical sentence:— 



75- 

Fore-phras<-. Old So N ^ • CM, my tone's like the red, red rose. 

i 




-— 3 

After-phrase. 

—T'"- 

Half Ctuiencf ., 
Cilords I. to V’ 

__ 


r—!-*-? t“i_— 11 


*- , - - pr , , 

? .. -^-0 m J— -. - 

m T- 1 —11 



1 _ 1 


Full CaUtnie. 
Chords V. to I. 


The student is advised to play Fig. 75, supplying (with 
the left hand) the chords indicated for the Half and Full 
Cadences. 

117. A cadence consists of two distinct chords, the 
second of which is usually more strongly accented than the 
first. 

11S. The following is a list of cadences in major and 
minor keys, which can be formed by triads in root-position, 
i>., with their roots in the Bass :— 

(i.) Perfect Cadence, or Full Close : V. to I.: or X . to i. 

{ii.) Plagal Cadence: IV. to I. : or iv. to i. 

(iii.) Imperfect Cadence, or Half Close : I. to V. : or i. to V. 
(iv.) Mixed Cadence : IV. to V. : or iv. to V. 

(v.) Interrupted Cadence : X. to vi. : or V. to VI. 

119. The Perfect Cadence (sometimes called Authentic) 
consists of the dominant chord, V., followed by that of the 
tonic, I., or i. The use of the perfect cadence is reserved for 
the end of a complete idea or sentence. 

Fig. 76. Perfect Cadence. 
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120. Things to be remembered when writing a 
Perfect Cadence. 

(i.) Perpe 7 idicular conditions 

(1) In the minor key the leading-note requires an accidental. 

(2) Chord I. has a more conclusive effect when the key note 

is in the Treble, as in Fig. 76. 

(3) For the sake of variety, and when a not too conclusive 

effect is required, the perfect cadence may sometimes 
end with the 5th or 3rd of chord I. in the Treble, as 
in Fig. 77 K.g. 77- 



Chora indication*: C: V. I. V. 1. 



Figuring .'3 3 

Chord indications: C: V. i. V. i. 

>4) In the minor key, chord I. is frequently to be heard 
with a major 3rd (instead of a minor 3rd). This is 
called Tierce do Pi cardie. 


Fig. 7$. 



Figuring: <4 Z Z 3 0 - 

Chord indications'. C ! V. 1. V. I. V 1. 

15) When the Bass of either chord is iower than C £ -zaziz 
do not write the 3rd of the chord in the Tenor part 
It will be uncomfortably low for the Tenor voice, and 
will be also too close to the Bass to have a plea-ant 
effect. 
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(ii.) Horizontal condition i . — 

(1) The tonic chord, 1., must be more strongly accented than 

the dominant chord, V. 

(2) The Bass falls or rises from V. to 1. 

(3) One of the upper parts must always proceed from the 

leading-note to the tonic. 

4) Avoid consecutive octaves and fifths. 

(5) Any note in one of the upper parts which belongs to 

both chords should not move ; it should be held on 
(or repeated) in the same part in which it was first 
sounded. 

(6) If a note of chord V. cannot be held on or repeated in 

chord I., it must move to that note in chord I. which 
is nearest to it in the scale. 

(7) The dominant chord may sometimes be written with 
bye-tones in one or more of the upper parts :— 

f'K- 79- 



121. Sometimes, instead of doubling the root in one of the 
upper parts of chord V., the dissonant interval of a minor 7th 
from the Bass takes its place. The use of this discord turns 
chord V. into what is called a dominant seventh (a chord 
which will be explained in Chapter VIII.). All that the 
student need now remember is that if he uses a seventh 
from the Bass in chord V., he must make that discord pro¬ 
ceed by a step downwards to the 3rd of the Bass in chord 1 
This is called resolving the discord. 


Fig. 80. 



Figuring: 7 

t*tf Unit ions : C : V 7 I 
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MOZART: Sonata tn l> fiat. 



In figured Bass the dominant 7th is always figured 7 in a major key 
and 1 , or I in a minor key. 

122. For purposes of analysis, the chord of the domi¬ 
nant 7th is indicated thus:—V 1 . 

123. The addition of the 7th to the dominant triad, V., may 
be said to improve the perpendicular interest of the perfect 
cadence ; the resolution of the 7th on the 3rd of the tonic 
chord, I., increases the horizontal interest of the cadence. 

124. The Plagal Cadence consists of the sub-dominant 
triad, IV., followed by that of the tonic, I. It is very often 
used as a final cadence, because it affords a convenient means 
of prolonging the tonic note in the Treble part. But it is also 
frequently used in the middle portions of a musical sentence, 
with various upper parts, as shown in Fig. 81 :— 


Fig. 81. Plagal Cadence. 




Figuring : 
C/und \ 
mdnatims :f C 


0 a b D 3 

I. W. L r». L n I. fr. I 
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125. Variations of the PlagaJ Cadence. — In the 
major key, the 3rd chord IV. is sometimes minor:— 
Fig. 82. 



Figuring: 

Chord indications: C : iv. 1. 

in the minor key, the 3rd of chord I. is most frequently 
major, as in the various examples in Fig. 81. Sometimes, 
however, when the key-note is the top part of both chords, 
the third of the final chord is minor 


Fig. 82 . 



c : iv. L 


J. S. Bach : Toccata and Fugue in D miner (Organ). 

(*) - 


safas 






Plagai Cadence. 

In modern music, the Plagal Cadence has sometimes 
major 3rd in chord IV., and a minor 3rd in chord i.:— 
Fig. 83. 

(«) 

*' I 

•< 1 


Figuring: £ 

Chord indications : C\ IV. I. 
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CjfiiKG: Song, “Das first” Of*. 43, No. S. 



126. When writing a Plagal Cadence, the same things 
have to be remembered as with the perfect cadence, with 
this difference: the Bass rises or falls from IV. to I., instead 
of from V. to I. No accidentals are to be included in the 
plagal cadence unless thev are asked for in the Figured Bass. 

127. The Imperfect Cadence oi Half Close consists of 
the tonic chord, I., followed by that of the dominant, V., 
without an added 7th. The imperfect cadence is generally 
met with at the end of the first phrase of a musical sentence. 
Its central position has gained for it the name of “half 
close.” The following are examples of the Imperfect Cadence 
w th varied upper parts :— 

Fig. 84. Imperfect Cadence. 




128. When writing an Imperfect Cadence, in addition to 
the nrevious instructions given in § 127. remember that the 
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Bass falls or rises from I. to V, and that in the minor 
ite} 7 , the 3rd of chord V ban if tne Uiiiutig-nott\ must always 
have an accidental prefixed to it. 

129. The Mixed Cadence is another form of Half Close, 
used in the middle ol a musical sentence. It consists ol 
chord IV., followed by chord V. The following are examples 
of the Mixed Cadence, with different upper parts:— 


Fig. S5. Mixed Cadence. 



C: iv. v. iv. v. iv. v. iv. v. iv. v. 



130. Things to be remembered in writing a Mixed 
Cadence. 

(i.) Chords IV. and V. are Disjunct triads; that is, they 
have no note in common—no connecting link. Every part 
must move ; no part can remain . 

(ii.) Make all the upper parts move in contrary motion 
to the Bass, in order to avoid consecutive 8ves and 5ths. 

(iii.) Do not allow the extreme parts to move together in 
major thirds ;— 

Fig. 86. 
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(iv.) Every note of chord IV. should move to that note a. 
chord V. which is nearest to it in the scale. 

(v.) The sub-dominant (when it is doubled in one of the 
upper parts) may skip down (not up) to the leading-note, 
as in Fig. 87. This produces an interval of a diminished 
5th. Ajter such an interval has been used in a mixed 
cadence, as in Fig. 87, the melody should, in the next phrase , 
return to a note between the sub-dominant and leading- 
note :— 

Fig. 87. 




131. An Interrupted Cadence occurs when a passage 
has led the ear to expect a perfect cadence, and instead of 
this the dominant chord is followed by some chord other 
than that of the Tonic, I. The most common form of inter¬ 
rupted cadence consists of the dominant triad, V., or domi¬ 
nant seventh, V 7 , followed by the secondary triad of the 
sub mediant, vi. 

Fig. 88. Interrupted Cadence 

Major. 



Figuring: '7 

v. ‘K.'r.i indicatt/ms: C : V. vi. V* vi 

Minor. 



r h *rd indications: c: V 7 VI. V. VI. 

132. Things to be remembered in writing an In¬ 
terrupted Cadence. 

(i.) Chords V. and vi. (or VI ) are disjunct triads. 
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(ii.) All the upper parts except one must move in contrary 
motion to the Bass. The single exception is the leading-note 
in chord V., which in whatever part it occurs must proceed 
to the tonic : this leading-note requires an accidental to be 
prefixed to it when used in a minor key. 

(iii.) Chord vi. (or VI.) has its 3rd doubled, and the 8ve to 
the root is consequently omitted. 

(iv.) If the 7th be added to the dominant chord, it must 
be resolved by going down to the 5th of chord vi. or VI. 

133. Other Cadences not entirely consisting of direct 
chords will be found described elsewhere in this book. They 

are :— 

Phrygian Cadence. See § 150. 

Pathetic Cadence. See § 152. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Inversions of Triads. 


134. A chord is said to be fundamental or direct when 
its root is in the Bass. 


135. A chord is said to be inverted when any one of its 
notes other than the root is in the Bass. 


136. Every fundamental chord can have as many inversions 
as the number of notes it possesses in addition to its root. 


137. A triad, having two notes other than its root, can have 
two inversions: - 


Fig. 89. 


Direct Triad: Its First Inversion: Its Second Inversion: 

Root in Hass. trd of Root in Hass. 5 tn of Root in Bass. 



C : la or 1. I c 


138. Any one of tne tlnee notes of a triad may appear as 
the top part of either of the two inversions. 

139. How triads sound when inverted. 

Although a triad and its two inversions are composed of 
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the very same notes (see Fig. 89), the three chords thus formed 
have certain peculiarities of effect. 

A Direct Triad has a strong, restful, conclusive effect upon 
the ear, and is morever independent of what may come 
after it. 

A First Inversio?i has a less strong, but still a firm effect. 
It is neither restful nor conclusive, and is rather dependent 
upon what may come after it. 

A Second Diversion has a weak, restless, inconclusive effect, 
and is decidedly dependent upon what may precede and 
follow it. 

140. How inversions are indicated in analysis.—A 
Roman numeral, with no small letter used after it, implies 
that the chord denoted by that numeral is uninverted , its 
root being in the Bass : the small letter b , used after the 
numeral, means that the chord is in its First Inversion , with 
the 3rd of the root in the Bass : the small letter r, similarly 
used, means that the chord is in its Second Inversion , with 
the 5th of the root in the Bass. 

Sometimes a direct triad is indicated by a Roman numeral 
with a small letter a after it, as la t iia, etc. But a direct 
triad is more easily distinguished by the eye if its numeral be 
used without the small letter. 


Fig. 90. 



141. How Inversions are figured in Thorough- 
Bass.- -In figured Bass, the upper notes of every chord are 
reckoned from the Bass-note for the time being, and not from 
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the root. Consequently the root must—in a First Inversion— 
be called a 6th above the new Bass-note ; and that note which 
was originally the 5th to the root, must now be called the 
3rd to the Bass. 

The First Inversion of a Common Chord is therefore called 
the Chord of th:-' Sixth, and is figured <»; or, more fully, 
jj with necessary accidentals when chromatic alterations are 
made, as in Fig. 91 (b). The 3rd is always implied when 
only 6 is marked. 

Iig. 91. 

Primary Triads with their First Inversions. 


(a) 

1 

E^6je2T”“tt~ 

aziij—j'gs 1 



« 

f durme: 

r~grs-fl- 

6 

:SEB =J 


6 

Chord indication*: l. 

U 

IV. IVt 

V. 

\b 


Chords of the 6th with accidentals. 


w_ ( 

-—fVSlL —• 

-W m »- 

- a 


=%s= 

-*3r- 

=#=• 

6 

figuring: j. 

M 

w 

b 

:e 

3 

Chord 1 urinations ; Vi \b 

bVII/> 

bVIA 

VI* 


The Second Inversion of a Common Chord is called the 
Chord of the Six-four, and is always figured J ; necessary 
accidentals being used when chromatic alterations occur, as 
shown in Fig. 92 (b). 

r 'K- 9 ~ 

Primary Triads with their Second Inversions. 



Chord indications ; l. It IV. I Vc V. Vc 


Chords of ® with accidentals. 

✓ IN * 


, (*) 
— 


4 

-4- 

-VI 

w = 



^~- Z 1 

Figuring: 

— €Sf— 
$6 

4 

6 

b* 

56 

34 

Ckrrd indications : 

VI.- 

p V J Jc 

Vile 


142. It is usual to employ as few figures aa possible 
when figuring a Bass. The figure which has the highest 
numerical value occupies the highest place in the chord- 
figuring. 
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A direct triad is left unfigured, except in a few special 
rases :— 

(i). When one or more of its notes need accidentals. 

(ii.) When the jj displaces, or is followed by, a different 
chord on the same Bass-note. 

143. When an accidental is needed, it is marked on the 
left side of the figure it affects, thus:—}fb, fc|6, 

144. An accidental standing alone , under a note of a Figured 
Bass, refers to the 3rd above the Bass:— 


F>«- 93- 



t = $3 thus. 


145. A figure with a stroke through it means that the note 
implied is to be raised a semitone, thus :— 

Fig- 94- 

Kt‘y E minor. Key C minor. 



^ = S6 = C6 


146. A line of continuation is a horizontal stroke, some¬ 
times used amongst the figuring. It means that a certain 
chord or a certain note (or notes) struck at the commence¬ 
ment of the line or stroke must be held on as long as the 
line lasts. The following examples will make this clear :— 


Fig- 95- 



- 6 - 6 — 6 - 6 - 5 - 

(«) (t) ic) (at (<) 4 (/) 8 

(a) means that the 3 on C is held as long as the line lasts. 

(£) means exactly the same thing. It is not a continuation 
of the 6th on E , since there is a space between the figure 
and the line. 

(n means the same as (a) or (h). It does not mean a J cn the 
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second E, which would be written if the line were not there. 
It therefore means a continuation of the preceding chord. 

(< d ) means that the chord struck at the beginning of the 
line is held to its end. Observe that the line begins close to 
the right side of the figure 6. 

(e) means that 13 , the 6th of the Bass note D, is continued 
when G, the 4th of the Bass, is added. 

(/) means that G, the 5th of C, is held on when D, the 
3rd of B, is added. It does not mean a jj on B, which would 
in that case require no figuring at all. 

147. Rule for finding the root of a triad.— Take the 
jutl figuring of the given chord, thus :— 

8 • fi • « 

Direct triad j>, First Inversion £, Second Inversion J. The 

root is always the note indicated by the lowest even figure, 
thus 8 is the root of the direct triad ; 0 is the root of the 
first inversion ; 4 is the root of the second inversion. 

148. Doubled Notes of First Inversions.— In four- 
part harmony, when Primary Triads are used in their First 
Inversion, it is best to double the root, which is in this case 
the 6th to the Bass. The Bass-note (which is the major 3rd 
of the root) is the worst note to double. 

When Secondary 'triads are used in their First Inversion, 
it is best to double the Bass-note. This is because these 
Inversions have the three primary degrees of the scale—viz., 
the tonic, sub-dominant, and dominant—as their Bass-notes 
See Fig. 97 f), (e), (f). 

The Dissonant Triad of the Leading-note loses a 
great deal of its original harsh effect when used in its First 
Inversion. The chord of the 6th upon the super tonic— 
which it then forms—is sometimes used instead of the Domi 
nant Triad or Seventh (V. or V 1 ) in a Final Cadence :— 


Fig. 96. 

This is used :— instead of:— 



Figuring: 6 7 

Cfa»rd indicat »ns: C; *ii°J t V 1 t. 
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Fig. 97 shows which are the best and the worst notes to 
double in the First Inversions of triads belonging to the major 
key. 

In Fig. 97 the chords written in scmi breves show which note is the best 
to double; those written in minims show the next best ; whilst those in 
crotchets show the worst doubled notes The root, however, is often 
doubled, instead of the Bass-note, in the First Inversions of Secondary 
Triads. See minim chords in Fig. 97 (d), (e), (/). Again, the 3rd or 
the Bass may be freely doubled with good effect in chords 01 the 6th 
generally See minim chords in Fig. 07 'a\. (b\ U) ; and crotchet 
chords in Fig. 97, yd j. (<-) (/ ). 

In the First Inversion of the dissonant triad of the leading-note (viM). 
the 6th from the Bass cannot be doubled, because it is the leading note: 
Fig. 97 ( g ), crotchet chord. The 3rd of the chord being the 7th to the 
real dominant root (sec §§ 166 and 1671. and therefore an implied discord , 
should not be doubled : Fig. 97 (g ), mintm chord. Therefore, in a 
chord of the 6th upon the super-tonic, the Bass is the only note which 
can be doubled with really good effect . Fig. 97 {g), semibreve chord. 


*'ig. 97 - 

First Inversions of Primal y Triads. 



First Inversions of Secondary Triads. First Inversion of °vii. 



149. Successions of First Inversions.--Very often a 
composer will use the whole or a part of an ascending 01 
descending scale as a Bass part, and will write a chord of 
the 6th over every note of this Bass. When this is so, the 
6ths are always placed in the highest part, as, 
otherwise, consecutive 5ths would most certainly occur. See 
Fig. 98 (a), ( b\ When only two or three First Inversions 
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occur in succession it is generally best—for the same reason- 
to write the 6ths at the tops 

Fig. 98. 

Ascending succession of First Inversions. 

Beethoven . Sonata , Op. 2 , No. j. 

A llegro asstti. ' . 

' •• <a C 1 /rrs 1 

(Turing: 6 6 666 666 66? etc. 


Descending succession of First Inversions. 

Scsttnui. . Chopin: Prelude , l>/>. /j 


Figuring .* 
Chord 1 
indications: J 


6 6 6 £ 6 6 56 6 £ 0 S6 ^ .. 

: 5 : iA flyiiA VIA VA VIA £)VA ivA ;iii°A ivA 1 I 1 A TIIA YU d> 


150. Phrygian Cadence.—This a cadence (peculiar to 
the minor key) consisting of the First Inversion of the sub¬ 
dominant chord (iv£), followed by the dominant chord (V.). 
Fig. 99. 

Phrygian Cadence. 


Figuring. 6 

Chord indications: cl ivA 


Handel: Largo of / 2 th Violin Sana*!. 


Figuring: 

Chor.t indications : C % I i. 


6 

vA 


7 

VV 


6 


6 5 

ivA V. 

rArve-ian C<nunci. 
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The Phrygian Cadence is but another form of the Half 
Close or Imperfect Cadence in the minor key, being in fact 
a Mixed Cadence with the sub-dominant chord inverted— 
iv£ to V., instead of iv. to V. See § 129. 

151. The Diatonic First Inversions most frequently 
used are : 

(i.) Major key : IV£, I£, V£, ii£, vii°A 
(ii.) Minor key : iv£, i b, Vb f \\°b, vii °b. 


152. The Inversions of Chromatic Triads are as 
sparingly used as are the direct chords themselves. The first 
inversion of the chromatic triad on the minor second of the 
key (viz., frlM) is called by the fancy name “Neapolitan 6th.” 

The Neapolitan 6th is frequently used immediately 
before a Perfect Cadence, to which it gives the name 
“ Pathetic.” A Pathetic Cadence, therefore, in its simplest 
form, consists of the three chords : \>l\b , V 7 , I. It can be 
used in both major and minor keys. See Fig. 100 («), (£). 


Fig. 100. 


Pathetic Cadence. 



jSL 




-tr: 




Figuring: J ^ 

Chord indications: C: \f\lb 


7 

V* 


IlAYON : Sonata in Ct rzi.ict. 



153. The Second Inversions of Diatonic Triads 
most frequently used are 

(i.) Major key \ IW, I<r, Yc. (Second Inversions of Primary 
Triads.; 
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(ii.) Minor key : ivr, i c, Vc. (Second Inversions of Primary 
Triads.) 

The best note to double in the Six-four chord is 


the Bass-note :— 

Fig. 101. 

S 3 

(j~ _rz_nr^ri-.jar.: Ii—_: 


] ^ ^ , 

i=& ' ^. 

*• * 

^^—— U 




1 . i 

C; IVc - 

1__in_ 

1 c - Vc - 

1* 


154. Second Inversions are rarely used in Succes¬ 
sion. —Sometimes a J with the super-tonic as its Bass (Vc] 
may be followed by another 4 with the tonic as its Bass (IVc): 
Fig. 102 ( a ), (c). This may happen in either major or minor 
keys. But the fourths of these chords should never occur in 
the same part, because consecutive 4 ths to the Bass 
have a very bad effect upon the ear : Fig. 102 (b). They 
are, therefore, forbidden. 

Fig. 102. 



C hard indications .* C I Vc IVc Vc IVc 


Mozart : * * Jupiter ” Symphony. 



Sometimes too, a J chord on the sub-mediant of the minot 
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key (ii °c) may be followed by another J on the dominant (i*). 
See Fig. 103. 

Fig. 103. 



155. Treatment of Second Inversions. -Of the Second 
Inversions of the three Primary Triads, those of the tonic and 
sub-dominant (Ir), (IVY), are generally used before a j on the 
same Bass-note—Fig. 104 ( a) y ( b ). When this is so, the 6th 
of the Bass goes to the 5th, and the 4th of the Bass goes 
to the 3rd. The Second Inversion of the dominant (VY) is 
never used in this way ; it is generally used as a chord of 
transition between the tonic chord (I.) and its First Inver¬ 
sions (l£), or vice versa - Fig. 104 (r). This is sometimes 
called a Passing 6. 

Fig. 104. 



Beethoven : Sonata in E . Op. 14. 
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The Second Inversions, If, and both VI c and vif, may also 
be used as passing J chords 

Fig. 105. Passing Six-four Chords. 



Chord indications: C: IV. \c IV b I Vi U IV. vii«i YU iii iii vie ii. 

i $6. Rhythmical position of a Second Inversion.— 
The Six-four chord, when followed by a chord on the same 
Bass-note, or its octave, should always occur upon a stronger 
accent than the chord which follows it. See Fig. 104 (a), ( 4 ). 

The progression I c to V. is the most agreeable and most 
frequently used form of Imperfect Cadence or Half Close. 
The chord If, when used in this way, or immediately before 
a Perfect Cadence, as in Fig. 106, is called a Cadential 
Six-four 

Fig. 106. 

J. S. Bach : Fugue in E major (No. jj of the 48). 



Cadential Six four, 

157. How not to approach a Second Inversion.— 
The Bass-note of a | chord must not be approached by a 
leap from an inversion of a chord derived from anothet 
root :— 

Fig. to? 

Badly approached Second Inversions. 
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The Bass of a second inversion may, however, be approached by s 
leap from the first inversion of its own root , as in Fig. 103 (second and 
third chords). 

158. How to quit a Second Inversion.- A • chord 
must be followed by a chord either :— 

(«) on the same Bass-note or its octave— Fig. 104 (a\ (b); 
or, 

(b) on the Bass-note next above or below it—Fig. 104 (4). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Chord of the Dominant 7th and its 
Inversions. 

159. We have already seen (in § 121) that the chord of 
the Dominant 7 th (V 7 ) is formed by the addition to the 
dominant triad (V.) of a minor 7th from its root. See 
Fig. 108 (a). 

The chord of the dominant 7th is in fact a combination 
of the two triads V. and vii°. 

Fig. 108. 

mm 

V V 7 V. rii* V T 

The characteristic interval of the chord is the dimm 
ished 5th, which lies between the major 3rd and minor 7th 
of the root. 

160. Constitution of the Dominant 7 th. —Observe 
that:— 

(i.) The major 3rd from the root is the leading-note - the 
sharpest tone of the scale—which in the minor key requires 
an accidental. 

(ii.) The minor 7th from the root is the sub-dominant- the 
flattest tone of the scale. 

(iii.) The 7th is dissonant both with tht root and the 3rd 
of the rooi. 
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(iv.) The three intervals above the root are: major 3rd, per 
feet 5th, minor 7th. No other diatonic chord of the 7th has the 
quality of its three upper intervals exactly the same as these. 

161. The effect of the Dominant 7 th (V” 7 ) is very 
different to that of the dominant triad (V.). The addition 
of the minor 7th to the root vastly increases the ruling 
power of the dominant triad, and intensifies the upward 
leading tendency of its 3rd. The effect of the dominant 7th 
is one of great unrest. It demands rather than invites a 
more restful chord to follow it. 

162. The progression from a chord of unrest to one more 
restful than itself is (as we already know) called resolution. 

163. The resolution of the dominant 7 th [V 1 ) most 
often takes place upon the tonic triad ( 1 .). When this is 
so, the following six things have to be remem¬ 
bered 

(i.) The 7th of the root (the sub-dominant of the scale) 
falls one degree to the 3rd of I. or i. 

(ii.) The 3rd of the root (the leading-note of the scale) rises 
a semitone to the 8ve of I. or i. 

(iii.) The root (the dominant of the scale) may fall a 5th, 
rise a 4th, or remain to be the Bass-note of the second 
inversion of the tonic: triad I c or i c. 




Ckerdindications: cl T* L V» L Y f ie 
(Iv.) Neither the 3rd (leading-note) nor the 7th (discoid) 
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can be doubled, because both of these tones have fixed 
progressions. (§ 163—i., ii.) 

(v.; No part can proceed by similar motion to the octave 
(or unison) of the note of resolution :— 

Fig* no. 








htgu'-ing. 7 

Chord indications : C : V T 


Such a progression causes the worst form of exposed 
octaves or unisons. 

(vi.) One of the two chords must—in order to save con¬ 
secutive 5ths—be written without the 5th of its root : Fig. ill 
( p\ {c) y (d). It is preferable to omit the 5th from chord V 7 in 
order to secure completeness for the final harmony of chord 
1 . or 1. It will also often be found convenient to omit the 5th 
in chord V 7 and to use the 8ve of the root in its place, in order 
to gain a connecting link with chord I. or i. : Fig. in (*•), (d ). 

Fig 


(«) 




III. 

(r> 


“ ~l’ 


(-0 


!^C2Z 


igzzzH 




r , • ,, Incomplete tonic 

Consecutive 5 tlis. chord. 


V T with 5th 
omitted. 


V T with 5 th 
emitted. 


164. A second resolution of the Dominant 7 th has 
been already described ($ 131), viz., in the Interrupted Cadence , 
where the secondary triad of the sub-mediant (vi. or VI.) takes 
the place of the tonic chord I. or i. Observe that the 3rd 
and 7th both proceed exactly as they do when V T is resolved 
upon I. or i. Fig II2 
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165. A third resolution ot* the Dominant 7 th is 
often to be found. The first inversion of the sub-dominant 
triad may be used after V 7 . in which case the discord remaim 
to be the root of I Wb or iv£, as in Fig. 113:— 



Here, care must be taken neither to allow a 2nd to proceed 
to a unison, nor a 7th to an 8ve, by oblique motion:— 
Fig. 114. 


and to unison. 7th to 8\e. 



The dominant 7th may also be resolved upon the second 
inversion of the sub dominant chord (1W or i vc). 


Fig. 115. 



In this case it will be found convenient in chord V 7 to 
always omit the 5th, and to double the root. 

1C6. Inversions of the Dominant 7 th. - The chord ot 
the dominant 7th can be inverted—like the common chord— 
by the removal of its root from the Bass to a position at a 
higher pitch amongst the upper parts. The dominant 7th 
having three notes besides bs root, has three inversions — 
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Fig. 116 



Direct chord. »t inversion, and inversion, 3rd inversion. 


Figuring 7 ® 3 

Chord indications : C: V f V'i V’c 


4 

2 

W 


167. A comparison of the inversions of the dominant 7th 
with those of the dominant triad, may be helpful:— 

Fig. 117. 


Figuring: 


Chord V 

and its inversions'. 
Chard indications: 


Figuring : 
Chord V* 
and its inversions: 



Chord indications: C: V* V* V'c V'd 


The discord 
is here indi¬ 
cated by a 
black note. 


From Fig. 117 it is clear that uninverted or direct 
chords are two in number.jj (concord) and 5 (discord); in¬ 
verted chords are five in number :—6 and \ (concords), 
and 2 (discords). A Root may therefore be properly 

defined as the lowest tone of a J or 5 chord. 

3 3 


168. How the Dominant 7 th and its inversions 
are indicated in analysis. 

The direct chord is indicated V T . 

Its first inversion „ „ V 7 A 

» second „ „ „ V T c. 

„ third „ » 

169. In listening to the Dominant 7 th and its 
inversions: — 

In the direct chord observe the strong effect of the root 
in the Bass ; and in the upper parts, listen especially for the 
double dissonance of the 7th against both the root and the 
leading-note. , 

In the first inversion listen for the leading-note in the Bass 
and the discord as a diminished 5th above the Bass. 
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In the second inversion observe the weak effect of the 
root in one of the upper parts, and listen for the double 
dissonance of the 3rd of the chord against the 4th above 
the Bass and also against the leading-note 


In the third inversion listen first for the dissonant effect ol 
the Bass note and then listen for the leading-note as an 
augmented 4th above the Bass, and also for the root as a 
major 2nd above the Bass. 

The chords should first be played in arpeggio, thus:— 
Fig. i IS, 



Chord indications : V 1 


V»/>- 



Ped. * 

W- 


The student should observe that the 
lowest tone of a chord played in arpeggio 
is the Bass. In analysis this lowest (one 
carries the figuring and chord indication 
exactly as it does when the chord is 
played in the ordinary way. 


170. How fhe Dominant 7 th and its inversions are 
figured in Thorough-bass 


Direct Chord. 
“ Dominant 7th.' 


( 1 ) 


is discord. 


In the minor key, 
3, which is the 
leading-note, must 
always be indica¬ 
ted by a 3, x, or Q, | 
thus:—j. 


1st Inversion. 
“Six-five" chord. 

6 is rod. 

5 is di :coi d. 
(») 


2nd inversion. 
“ Four-three ” 
chord. 

( 6 ) . 

4 is root . 

3 is discord. 

In the minor 
key, 6, which is 
the leading-note, 
must always be 
; indicated thus:— 
30 xtt r.i -6-. 


4 , 


3 rd Inversion. 

“ Four two " 

chord. 

( 0 ; 

4 

2 is root. 
Bass note is disco/ d 
In the minor key, 
4, which is the 
leading note,must 
always be indi¬ 
cated thus:— 


5 4 X4 G4 

2 r v 


. 4+ 

2 
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All figures in brackets must be omitted in a figured 

Bass, except those which indicate the leading-note in the 
minor key. 

171. The note repiesented by the lowest even figure is 
the root ot the chord. Where there is no even figure (as 

in 5 I the Bass-note is the root. 

3, 

The note represented by the highest odd figure is the 
discord. Where there is no odd figure (as in 4 j the Bass- 
note is the discord. * 


Hints for Examinations. 


At Examinations, candidates are often asked to write a 
Dominant 7 th or one of its inversions over a given 
Bass-note. In order to do this correctly, it is necessary 
to remember the exact numerical name and quality of every 
interval above the Bass in the chord asked for. Thus :— 

(a) The Dominant yth consists of a major 3rd, perfect 5th, 
and minor 7th, above the Bass, which is its root. 

(b) Its First Inversion consists of a minor 3rd, diminished 
5th, and minor 6th, above the Bass. The root lies a majoi 
3rd below the Bass. 

(r) Its Second Inversion consists of a minor 3rd, perfect 4th, 
and major 6th, above the Bass. The root lies a perfect 5th 
below the Bass. 

(d) Its Third Inversion consists of a major 2nd, augmented 
4th, and major 6th, above the Bass. The root lies a minor 7th 
below the Bass. 

And if, for example, A be the given Bass-note, the chords 
a, b f c, ay work out as follows :— 

Fig. 119. 
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It will then be easy to supply the key signature for the 
given chord:— 


Fig. 120. 




172. Resolution of the inversions of the Domi¬ 
nant 7 th upon Tonic Harmony. -As a general rule, 
make the yth and jtA fall one degree ; make the 3rd rise 
pne degree ; and allow the root to remain stationary. 


Fig. 121. 



Figuring: J 2 2 « 

Ck^rd indications : C :VU L T*c 1. W I* 





n 
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Observe that: - 

In the ist inversion (V T £) the discord is the 5th from the Bass. 

, t 2nd „ (V T r“) „ ,, ,, 3rd „ ,, >» 

„ 3rd „ ( y 1 d) „ „ „ Bass-note itself. 

In the third inversion the resolution chord is I£, not 1. 

In the second inversion the resolution-chord may be 
sometimes \i>, instead of 1 . In this case, the Bass-note of 
the chord V 7 c rises instead of falls. When this is so, the 
discord may rise too—in thirds with the Bass :— 

Fig. 122, 

Major. Minor. 



4 4 136 06 

Figuring: 36*6 4646 

7 0 SB 

Chard indications: C : V T c U VW. U c: V*c i b V'c i* 


173. As we have already seen in § 64, consecutive 5ths are 
allowed (because unproductive of a bad effect! when one of 
them is diminished and the other perfect, or vice vcrsd. See 
Fig. 122 (6) and (d), and compare these with Fig. 66. 


174. Resolutions of the inversions of the Domi¬ 
nant 7 th upon sub-mediant (vi. or VI.) and sub¬ 
dominant (IV. or iv.) harmony. — As a genera*, rule, 
always make the 3 rd of the root rise one degree ; make 
the 7th of the root fall one degree in sub-mediant har¬ 
mony, and remain stationary in sub-dominant harmony ; the 
5 th of the root may fall one degree in both chords (VI. 
or IV.), but may sometimes rise one degree in sub-mediant 
harmony (vie or Vie). See Fig. 123, * *. 

Fig. 123. 


Major. 


cCT r: 

indications : 



C: V't vi b 
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indications: c : b V\b V'tivc V't VI^ VV ivc WVIr Wd iv 


Consecutive 4 ths to the Bass must be carefully 

avoided in all these resolutions. 

175. The 3 rd inversion may be exceptionally re¬ 
solved upon the dominant triad of the relative minor key :— 

Fig. 124. 



Chord indications: C: VV a: V D : V T d b: V Kb: W c: V 

In this resolution the leading-note remains stationary, the 
root rises a chromatic semitone, and the 5th of the root rises 
one degree. 

176. Deferre i Resolution.— The 7th to the root need 
not be resolved in the same part in which it was originally 
sounded ; it may be transferred from one part to another, 
more than once—but it must finally be resolved in that same 
part in which it was last sounded. 


Fig. 125. 

Beethoven : Sonata , Op. r. 
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In Fig. 125 (a) the 7th is transferred from the Treble to the Tenor part, 
and resolved in the latter In Fig. 125 ( b) the reverse is the case, and 
the 2nd inversion is changed to the 1st inversion before the discord is 
resolved. Notice, too, in Fig. 125^) how the discordant note passes first 
to a note of the harmony (Kb to C in the highest part) before it is resolved. 
This is often done, especially in instrumental music. 

1 77. When the discord is heard in the Hass—as in the 3rd 
inversion—it is best resolved there : it is not good to transfer 
the discord from the Bass to one of the upper parts. 

178. In three parts, when use is made of the chord of 
the dominant 7th and its inversions :— 

the 5th of the Direct chord (V T ) is omitted\ 

,, 3rd or 6th „ First inversion (V 7 ^) „ 

11 4*h ,, Second ,, (V 7 ^) ,, 

,, 2nd or 6th „ Third „ (W) „ 

In more than four parts either the root or 5th (or 

both) may be doubled. 

179. Chords of the seventh upon ail degress of the 
scale other than the dominant are called Secondary 
Sevenths. They are indicated thus:—l 7 , ii 7 , iii 7 , IV 7 , 
vi 7 , vii 07 . Their inversions are figured in exactly the same 
way as the inversions of the dominant 7th. A full descrip¬ 
tion of the treatment of Secondary yths and their resolutions 
will be found in the Senior apd Higher Local Text-Books. 


CHAPTER IX 

Suspensions, Retardations, Appoggiaturas, 
Auxiliary Notes. 

180. Any tones are called unessential or foreign to the 
harmony, when they have no direct perpendicular relation with 
the chord against which they are sounded ; but are associated 
with it in merely a horizontal manner. Unessential tones are 
of two kinds 

(i.) They may come before the real or essential tones of 8 
chord ; 

(ii.) they may come after the essential tones. 
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181. Unessential tones which come before essential 
tones—thus delaying or suspending their appearance—are 
called Suspensions and Retardations. 

Unessential tones which come after essential tones are 
called Passing Notes. (For these, see Chapter X.) 

182. The process of Suspension.— -Let us suppose 
we are passing from a chord on a weak beat of the bar to 
another chord on the strong beat immediately succeeding 

Fig. 126. 

- 

Figuring: 9 

Chord indications : C : Vi L 

One tone belonging to the first chord descends by step of 
a second to a tone of the second chord :— 

Fig. 127. 

1 

figuring: 6 

Chord indications : C : Vi 1 . 

This tone (D), instead of moving with the rest of its 
associated tones in the first chord, may lag behina, while the 
tones of the second chord are sounded against it:— 

Fig. 128. 

- 





Figwring: 9 

Chord mdicmtio*. < C Vi 


I 
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But it forms no essential tone of the second or accented 
chord: on the contrary, it sounds foreign or discordant by its 
undue prolongation. The ear immediately begins to long for 
the delayed tone (C), which has been kept back from sounding 
in concert with its associates of the second chord. When 
the delayed tone finally makes its appearance, the ear is 
satisfied :— 

Fig. 129. 


t 


<(1 • 


Figuring: 6 S 8 

Ckrrd indication* : C : VS I. 

183. The previous sounding of the tone which is to become 
a discord, is called its Preparation ; the retaining of this 
tone against the second chord is called its Suspension 
(indicated in the following examples by the initial letter S) ; 
the sounding of the delayed tone of the second chord is called 
the Resolution of the Discord of Suspension. 

It will be observed that the note of preparation is tied to the note of 
suspension, thus causing a syncopation. 

A suspension may be therefore defined as an unessential 
discord which stands in lieu of the accented note to which 
the ear expects the part to proceed. Accordingly, Preparation , 
Suspension , and Resolution , must all three take place in one 
and the same part, the Suspension itself occurring upon the 
strong accent. 

184. By a Dir&'rt Suspension we mean the keeping 
back of the 8ve of the root, the 5th, the 3rd, or the root itself, 
of an uninverted triad. 

These Direct Suspensions are usually figured respectively 
0 8, 6 6, 4 3 , The last is sometimes figured /f. 
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Figuring: 698 66 648 

Chord indications: C : V 6 l. IV. L vii °3 I, 

Figured with lines Figured with 

of Continuation. Oblique Dash. 



vii®£ I. vii n £ I. 


Fig. 130 (a) leprtrsents a 9th delaying the 8ve of the root of a triad. 

,, (£) ,, 6th ,, ,, 5th of a triad. 

,, (c) ,, 4th ,, ,, 3rd of a triad. 

„ (d) ,, the root of a direct triad delayed by the note 

[above it. 

„ (e) same as (d) t but figured with an Oblique Dash. 


185. An Oblique Dash marked over or under a Bass- 
note, as in Fig. 130 (r), means that the tones belonging to 
the next Bass-note (which must be figured, even though a 
common chord has to be played) must be sounded with the 
Bass-note marked with the oblique dash. 

186. By an Inverted Suspension we mean the keeping 
back of the Bass-note (or one of the upper tones) of one of 


the inversions of a triad or 


These Inverted Suspensions are usually figured 

< S - iiw H 4 “ 


Fig. 131. 
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Figured with lines Figured with 
of Continuation. Oblique Dash. 



Fig- 13 1 f a ) represents a otn delaying the Sve of Bass-note, 1st inversion. 


.. (h) 

. . Oth ,, 

8ve 

,, 

„ 2nd 

.. (r) 

,, 4th 

3rd 

,, 

>. 1st 

id) 

*• 7 d) 

6th 

,, 

,, ISt 

.. (O 

Bass-nod. of 

1st inversion 

delayed by the note 





[above it. 

(/) 

,, the same as (d) 

. hut figured 

with oblique dash. 

.. (e) 

,, a 5th delaying 

the 4th 

of a 

2nd inversion. 

.. W 

,, 7th delaying 

the 6th 

of a 

2nd inversion. 


187. Hy a Double Suspension we mean any two sus¬ 
pensions combined. 

The following suspensions are usually combined and figured: 


9 8 

4 8 * 


9 8 4 

7 6 ’ 3 3 * 


Fig. 132. 


figuring': 

Chart/ indications; C : 1 



Fig. 132 (a) represents a oth and 4th simultaneously delating the 8\> 

[and 3rd. 

,, (< b) ,, oth and 7th ,, the 8ve 

and Oth 

,, (c) ,, the root and 3rd ot a duect Il iad delay ev. by the 

[notes above them. 

,, (d) . the Bass-note and 6th of a 1st inversion delayed 

[by the notes abvve them 

188. Retardation (indicated in the following examples by 
the initial letter R) is a name given to any syncopated dis¬ 
cord which resolves upwards instead of downwards. 

F 
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The principal retardations are :— 7 8, 6 6, 2 .*», 4 5 . 

Fig. 133. 

R R r.\ TJ /v\ R 


(«) 




^p=^£E^ rg : [j ^ r ggz ^g: 


-1 


Figuring: 7 8 5 ft 2 b 46 

Chord indications: C: V I. V. 16 ii. V. vi. V. 


Fig. 133 (a) represents the 8ve of the root of a triad retarded by the 7th. 

,, (6) ,, the 6t.h of a 1st inversion retarded by the 5th. 

,, (c) ,, the 3rd of a triad retarded by the and. 'Hie 3rd 

{is not sounded with the 2nd. 
, f [d) ,, the 5th of a triad retarded by the 4 th. The 5th is 

[not sounded with the 4th. 

189. Retardations are often combined with suspen¬ 
sions : 

7ft 0 H * 

The following are the principal combinations :— b , 7 , 7 0. 

7 (» ^ ® 

Observe that these are not figured 5 7 ft. 



Chord indications: C: IV. V6 V. 16 V" ; I. vii/> 16. 


Fig. 134 (a). The 6th of first inversion (V6) is rirrmltaneously suspended 
by the 7th, and retarded by the 5th. Observe that both 7th and 5th 
proceed to the 6th. The 0 th is nut figured noice. 

Fig. 134 (6). The 6th of first inversion (16) is simultaneously suspended 
by the 7th, and retarded by the 3th Observe the same hguring as (a). 

Fig. 134 (c) represents the 9 8 suspension and the 7 8 retardation 
combined over the tonic root. Observe that both 9th and 7th proceed 
to the 8ve. The Sue. is not figured twice. 

Fig. 134 {U) represents a triple combination, vi 7.., the 9 8 and 7 6 sus¬ 
pensions sounding together with the b 6 retardation. The 0 th is not 
figured twice. 
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190. The complete Dominant 7 tli chord may be 
suspended over the tonic root 



7 7 8 r-8 

Figuring 4 { g 

8 

Chord indications: C: V* I. V» I. 

Fig. 135 (a) represents suspension of the complete chord of the domi¬ 
nant 7th over the tonic root. 

Fig. 135 (b) represents the same as (a) ; but the figuring is carried out 
by means of a line of continuation. 

When the complete chord of the dominant 7th is suspended, 
it is quite unnecessary that the tones which are discordant to 
the tonic root I. shall be prepared at exactly the same pitch 
in chord V T :— 

Fig. 136. 

Iskethovkn : Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1. 



Chord indications: A : Ir V ? I.- 

Hints for Examinations. 

At Examinations, candidates may be asked :— 

(i.) to write suspensions and retardations, and resolve them 
according to a given figuring ; 

(ii.) to supply omitted notes in examples of suspensions, etc.; 
(iii.) to prepare or resolve given suspensions and retard* 
ations. 
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The following hints may be found useful:— 

Hint I .—Find the note which will be the suspension or 
retardation according to the figuring ( 9 , 7 , 0 , 6, 2 , etc.). 

Hint II. —Find the same note in the previous chord. This 
will be the preparation of the suspension or retardation. 

Hint III. —Write the suspension, etc., in the same pari as 
the note of preparation. 

Hint IV. —Tie the preparation note and suspension note 
with a bind (-— 

Hint V —Resolve the discord in the same part. If a sus¬ 
pension, resolve the discord down one degree ; if a retardation 
resolve it up one degree. 

Hint VI. —The other notes belonging to the chord of reso¬ 
lution must be written over the Bass-note which has the 
discord of suspension or retardation. 

Hint VII. —Most suspensions sound best in the Treble 
part. 

Hint VIII. —The suspended note must not be doubled. 

Hint IX. —The note of resolution, or its octave, must not 
be sounded in any other part with the suspension, except in 
the case of the 9 8. 

Hint X. —The 8ve, or unison, to the note of resolution must 
not be approached in the melody of another part, in similar 
motion to the progression of the discord. It may, however, 
be approached by contrary motion. 



Similar motion to Contiary motion to 
8 ve of le.soluiion. 8ve of resolution. 

Hint XI .—Consecutive Sves and 5ths are obviously bad. 
even though the second 8ve or 5th be delayed by a sus¬ 
pension. In other words, when the use of a second concord 
will involve consecutives, the bad effect is not mitigated by 
the first concord being suspended. 
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191. How suspensions and retardations are indi 
cated in analysis.— Suspensions may be indicated by S, 
and retardations by R, written against the discords them¬ 
selves. Being unessential tones (foreign to the chord they are 
sounded against), the analytical indication belonging to the 
chord of resolution is always written under the Bass-note 
which has the discord of suspension or retardation. This 
will be a clear mode of indication when passages are analyzed 
which have suspensions, etc., written over a moving (< contra¬ 
puntal ’) Bass : 

Fig- 137- 

Bert ini : Study , Op. 20, No. 22. 


T 

Figwrinr: *" 

- V ' 

Suspensions as Jigured 1 
from R oois : I 


t— • — 4—Q — 


192. Figuring of Suspensions.— Suspensions may be 
easily recognised by the discordant notes appearing only on 
the accented beats of the bar, and being tied to a note in 
the same part on the unaccented beat immediately preceding, 
viz., that which is known as the “note of preparation.” 

A 9th is easily seen to be a suspension when it merely 
delays the 8ve of the root or the Bass-note of the first 01 
second inversion of a triad. See Figs. 130 (a); 131 (a), 
13i («- 

A 7th is seen to be a suspension (and not an essential 
note of a chord of the 7th) when it is followed by a 6th 
on the same Bass-note and is not accompanied by a 5th. 
Fig. X31 131 (A). 
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A 7th is also seen to be a suspension (and not an essential 
note of a chord of the 7th) when it is accompanied by a 4th 
from the Bass. In this case, the 7th delays the 6th of the 
Bass-note of a second inversion of a triad, and is figured 
Fig. 131 (*)• 

N.B ,— When two sets o f figures are given under one Bass - 
note, look to the second set for an explanation of the chord, 
which will probably be a familiar one. 

A 4th is a suspension (and not an essential note of either 
the chords J, or J) when it merely delays the 3rd of a triad. 
Fig. 130 (c). 

A 6th is a suspension (and not an essential note of either 
31 4> 5> 3> or J) when it merely delays the 5th of a triad. 
Fig. 130 (b). 

When the 4th and 2nd from the Bass are used without a 
6th upon an accented beat, and the Bass is prepared on the 
previous unaccented beat, and moves down one degree whilst 
the upper notes remain, the chord is not the last inversion 

of a 7th ; but is merely the suspension of the root of an 

uninverted triad in the Bass part, and is figured \ Fig. 
130 (d\ (e). The lines of continuation distinguish the figuring 
from that of 7 Vd or the last inversion of any chord of the 7th 

When the 5th and 2nd from the Bass are used upon an 
accented beat, and the Bass is prepared and resolved down¬ 
wards one degree, whilst the upper notes remain, the chord 
is the suspension of the Bass-note of a first inversion of a 
triad—Fig. 131 (<?), (/)—and is figured \ ~ 

The suspension may be also figured and 2- as /• . 
but in each case the full figuring of the chord above the 
Bass-note, after the one which carries the oblique dash, 
must be given. Fig. 130 (e) and Fig. 131 (/). The oblique 
dash means that the notes belonging to the next Bass-note 
must be sounded with the tied note of suspension in the Bass. 

When the 6th and 5th from the Bass are used without a 
3rd, and the 5th goes to the 4th of the same Bass-note, 
whilst the 6th remains, the chord is not the first inversion 
of a 7th, but the second inversion of a triad of which the 
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4th is delayed by the 5th from the Bass. This suspension 
is figured §7* t0 distinguish it from 7 V£, or the first inver¬ 
sion of any chord of the 7th. Fig. 131 (g). 

193. Suspensions and retardations which are unprepared are 
called Appoggiaturas. Formerly, these were written as small 
notes (see AdvancedJuniot Text-Book , pp. 72, 73); now they 
are usually written exactly as they are intended to be played. 

194. An Appoggiatura delays the appearance of some 
note belonging to a chord, and generally occurs upon the 
accent, one degree above or below the delayed harmony-note. 
When used be/070 a note, an appoggiatura should be only one 
semitone distant from its resolution. See Fig. 138 (a). When 
used above a note, it may be either a tone or a semitone 
distant, according to its position in the diatonic scale of the 
key for the time being. 

For purposes of analysis, an appoggiatura may be thus 
indicated :—Ap. See Fig. 138 (a), (b). 

Fig. 138. 


Beethoven : Adelaide . 
(*) Appoggiatura bcltnv . . 



Cherd indications: Bfc> : I. . . V* 


J. B. Cramer : Study in C. 
(t) Appoggiatnras ab<n>t. 
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195. An Auxiliary note is a kind of appoggiatura which 
occurs upon a less-accented part of the bar than the harmony- 
note which it precedes. See Fig. 139. 

For purposes of analysis, an auxiliary note may be 

thus indicated A. ,- Q 

5 ’ J. B. Cramer : Study in G. 

A A A P A P A P 



Chord indi- j - Vd - yi - D; - [. 

cations : G. 


The D 3 in each case in Fig. 139 is an appoggiatura, which 
'as usual) comes upon a stronger accent than the harmony* 
note it precedes. 

CHAPTER X. 

Passing - Notes. 

196. Passing-notes (or Discords of Transition, as 
they are sometimes called) are tones which do not belong to 
the chord they are sounded against, but which pass from 
one harmony-note to another in a step-by-step or scale-wise 
mannei ;— 

rig. 140. 

Mendelssohn : Hear ye Israel [Elijah 



b: L- 


Mozart: Symphony in G w*™* 



* Her* nrt two pas»ing-not<*A in 
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197. For purposes of analysis, Passing notes are con¬ 
veniently indicated by a capital letter P. 

198. Passing-notes usually occur upon a less-accented 
part of the bar than the harmony-notes they follow and 
precede. 

199. Passing-notes may be diatonic, as in Fig. 140 (a), ( b ); 
or chromatic, as in Fig. 141 


Fig. 142. 
p r 



Figuring: 4 8 

Chord indications ; C: I. IVc I. 



Chord indication* .* C: ii. 1 b IV 7 G: Vb I. 

A melodic passage which begins chromatically is generally 
continued chromatically, until a harmony-note is reached, 

200. Each passing-note is approached and quitted by 
step of second ; thus passing onwards to the next note oi 
the scale. There must he no turning back. 

201. The note ultimately reached in the direction taken by 
the passing-note is one belonging either to the same chord- 
see Fig. 140 (a), ( b )—or to a different chord—see Fig. 142 ( b ). 

A passing-note does not return to the chord-note from which 
it started . 

202. A passing-note must not produce consecutive 8ves or 
$ths with some other part—Fig. 142 (a). 

To avoid this (if it should so happen) the following note of 
the other part must be altered—Fig. 142 (b )—or the passing- 
note itself must be omitted—Fig. 142 (c ):— 


Fig. 142. 
p P 
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203. A passing-note may proceed by oblique motion to an 
8ve, but should not so proceed to a unison ;— 


Fig. 143. 



204. Passing-notes must not be confused with unaccented 
auxiliary notes. The difference is this :— 

A passing-note passes either from one harmony-note to 
another—Fig. 140 (a)—or to a second passing-note in the same 
direction—Fig. 140 (« b ). An unaccented auxiliary note return! 
to the note it started from 

Fig. 144. 

HanPFI. : See the conquering hero. 

A A 



G : I.- 



205. In the minor key melodic passages containing 
passing-notes are sometimes written according to the melodic 
form of the minor scale, and at other times according to 
the harmonic form. 

The Ascending Melodic form of the minor scale is 
used for melodic passages written over chords which do 
not contain the minor 6th or minor 7th of the scale. 
Fig. 145 (*)> W- 

The Descending Melodic form of the minor scale is 
used for melodic passages written over chords which do not 
contain the leading-note or major 6th. Fig. 145 (c), (d). In 
this way, “false relation” is avoided. 
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Fig- MS- 



206. The Harmonic form of the minor scale may be 
used for melodic passages when dominant harmony is in 
evidence. The augmented 2nd is unobjectionable when at 
least the entire upper tetrachord of the scale is heard 


Fig. 146. 



207. Changing-notes are two auxiliary-notes (used with 
the leap of a 3rd between them), the second of which returns 
to the harmony-note which is situated between the two aux- 


iliary-notes. Fig I47 . 

J. B. Cramer : Study tn E. 



In Fig. 147 : C Changing-note, P = I assing-note, S =* Suspension, 
fi — Bye-tone. 

208. Changing-notes most frequently occur when 
an auxiliary-note, instead of returning at once to its harmony- 
note, first skips a 3rd to the auxiliary-note on the other side 
of that same harmony-note. See the first, second, and sixth 
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semiquaver groups in Fig. 147. Changing-notes may, however, 
sometimes occur when a passing-note leaps a third to the 
auxiliary-note (or appoggiatura) on the other side of the 
harmony-note to which it is proceeding:— 


Fig. 148. 



F i 

CiV’ I. 


209. Figuring of Passing-Notes.- Those in the uppet 
parts are not indicated in the figured Bass unless the tempo 
is slow. When passing-notes occur in the bass part , lines of 
continuation are drawn, extending from the first Bass 
harmony-note of the chord to the point where the next 
change of root occurs. 

210. A line of continuation denotes that the harmony 
sounded at its commencement must remain unchanged until 
its end. 

Fig. 149. 

R. WAGNER Tannhauscr. 



Chord indications: B: I. ■ ■ ——— ■ — ■ *i.-— ii£- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Other Terms used in Harmony. 

21 i. Secondary 7 ths. Diatonic chords of the 7th on 
all other decrees of the scale than the dominant are called 
secondary 7ths. The dominant 7th is sometimes called the 
“primary 7th.” 

Fig. 150. 

Mi, ° 8 Kev - 

Figuring: 7 7 7 7 7 7 

Chord indications: C: I* ii T iil T IV T vi T vi; 0T 


Minor Kev. 


Figuring: 
Chord indications: 


qt 

. i* 



212. Secondary 7 ths and their inversions are figured 
in exactly the same way as the dominant 7th and its inver¬ 
sions. 

The Direct chord is figured 7 


Its 1 st inversion (6) 

6 

” 5 

Its *nd inversion (c) 

*» 3 

Its 3rd inversion (d) 

4 

” * 


213. But it must be distinctly remembered that the inter¬ 
vals from vhe roots and bass-notes of Secondary 
7ths and their inversions are different in quality from 
those of the dominant 7th and its inversions. Secondary 7ths, 
which are based upon triads with a major 3rd, have their 
roots indicated by a large numeral : those based upon triads 
with a minor 3rd are indicated by a small numeral. 0 indi¬ 
cates a diminished 5th from the root : ' indicates an augmented 
5th from the root. See Fig. 150. 

214. Chords of the Diminished and Leading 7 th.-- 

4 diatonic chord of the 7th having the leading-note of the 
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key as its Bass-note is called in the minor key a diminished 
7th, and in the major key a leading 7th. 

Fig. 151. 


Diminished 7th and its inversions 



Chord indications: C: rti 0r rii 0T ^ rii 0f c ru 07 d 


Lediting 7 th anil its inversions. 

U 1 ) -£> 

' | Tf . 

7 « 4 4 

5 5 2 

C : vii* T vii OT J vii 0T c vii ot rf 


The intervals of the Diminished 7 th, reckoned from 
the Bass, are minor 3rd, diminished 5th, and diminished 7th. 
The last interval gives the chord its name. 

The intervals ol the Leading 7 th from the Bass are 
minor 3rd, diminished 5th, and minor 7th. The 7th from 
the Bass should always be heard above that note, except in 
the last inversion. Fig. 151 K o). 

For purposes of analysis, the Diminished 7 th is 
indicated vii°i> 7 when used chromatically in a major key with 
less than three sharps in its signature ; or vii 0 - 7 in a major key 
with more than two sharps in its signature ; the Leading 7 th 
is always indicated vii 07 . 


. 215. Fancy names given to various chords con¬ 
taining the interval of a 6th:— 

Fig I 52 . Chords of the- Augmented 6 tli. 


Added 6th. 


(*) 



Figuring: 


Chord in-) 
dications: j 


C: ii»* 


6 

5 


b 

ii WT i 


Neapolitan 6th. 

r 

Italian 6th. 

Ei'plisii (or f . h 6 ' 

< ie: tu n) 6th. 

<*) 

(*> 

(d) (e) 




H — 7 a-—-— 

B —— 

H — It—- 7 — — 

b 6 

56 

36 36 

b 


b& 4 

3 

\>m 

ltal. 6th. 

Kntf. 6t h. Fr. 6th 


(a) Added 6th is the name given to a chord of six five- 
three , having the subdominant of the scale as its Bass note. 
It is so called because it has a 6th added to the triad of the 
subdominant (IV. or iv.). The 3rd from the Bass may be 
either major or minor. It is really the first inversion of the 
secondary 7th on the supertonic—ii 7 A 
{¥) Neapolitan 6th is a chord of six-three , having the 
subdominant ol the scale as its Bass-note. The 3rd and 6th 
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are always both minor. It is really the first inversion of the 
chromatic triad on the minor 2nd of the key— 

(c) Italian 6th is a chord of six-three , having the minor 
6th or minor 2nd degree of the scale as its Bass-note. The 
3rd is always major % the 6th always augmented . For purposes 
of analysis, it is indicated “ Ital. 6th. 5; 

(d) English (formerly known as German) 6th is a chord 
of six-five-three on the minor 6th or minor 2nd degree of the 
scale. The 3rd is major , the 5th perfect , the 6th always aug¬ 
mented. For purposes of analysis, it is indicated “ Eng. 6th ” 
or “ Ger. 6th ” 

(e) French 6'th is a chord of six-jour-three on the minor 
6th or minor 2nd degree of the scale. The 3rd is always 
major , the 4th and 6th always augmented. For purposes of 
analysis, it is indicated “ Fr. 6th.” 

It will be observed that the Neapolitan, Italian, English, 
and French 6ths are all chromatic chords, i.e.> they 
contain notes foreign to the original key-signature, but do 
not change the key. 

216. A Sequence is a succession of similar chords or 
phrases at higher or lower pitches ; in other words, it is a 
passage consisting of two or more chords repeated part for 
part upon other notes of the same or a different key. 

The rhythm of the original passage must be strictly adhered to in all 
the repetitions. Similar melodic or harmonic outlines, with dissimilar 
rhythms, are not sequential. 

217. A Tonal Sequence is that in which the repetitions 
of the original phrase remain in the same key as at first; but 
the original intervals become changed in quality according to 
their position in the scale. See Fig. 154. 

In a Tonal Sequence, skips oi augmented intervals are allowed, and 
dissonant triads may be used, except at the beginning of the sequence. 


Fig- 153 - 

Ascending Tonal Sequence. 
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t ig- i54- 

Descending Tonal Sequence. 



Figuring: 6 € 6 6 6 6 6 

dilations:) C: V * IV * V * L IV ‘ iU * IV * vii ° »' **• »• »»* V. 


218. A Real Sequence is that in which each repetition 
of the original phrase occurs in a different key from that of the 
preceding. The original intervals are exactly reproduced in 
each repetition. An ascending Real Sequence is often called 
Rosalia, 


Fig- 155* 

Ascending Real Sequence (“Rosalia"). 

Handel : Minuet (Aftadne), 



Fig. 156. 

Descending Real Sequence. 

J. S. Bach : Seconti Prtiuat. 



Figuring : 

Chord in¬ 
dications : 
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In the above example (Fig. 158) there are two notes of anticipation: 
the first <C) anticipates the appoggtatura which keeps back the root of 
the Dominant 7th ; the second (Ct>) anticipates the chromatic alteration of 
that same appoggiatura. 

A note of anticipation is generally to be found in the highest 
(or Treble) part, and is preceded by a harmcny-note belonging 
to the chord it is sounded against. It is rarely, if ever, pre¬ 
ceded by a passing-note, or by any other “unessential” note. 

G 
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220. Organ-Point, Pedal -Point, Pedal -Bass or 
Pedal. —These are technical names given to the dominant 
or the tonic when either is sustained in the Bass, whilst har¬ 
monies are sounded above it, of which the sustained note does 
not always form a portion. A pedal in the Bass part, after 
the beat on which it is first struck, does not form the true 
Bass of the harmony; the part next above the pedal is the 
true Bass for the time being. 

In Oratono Choruses, especially those in the Fugal style, 
such a low holding-note would be played upon the pedal- 
clavier of the organ. Hence the names Organ- Point, Pedal- 
Point. See the last choruses in both St. Paul and Elijah , 
by Mendelssohn. 

In music written for pianoforte and instruments whose 
tones die away quickly, rhythmical repetitions of the same 
Bass-note take the place of, and are regarded exactly as if 
they were actually one long sustained sound :— 


Fig. 159. 

L. SCHYTTK : Khapsody \n Z)b. 



7 — 8 — (J — 8 — 7 — 8 

Figuring: S — 5 — 4 — 8 — 6 — 6 

4 — 8 — 4 — 8 

c JlZtZ\ Di ’ T I P r — t ~ lr iV * lr t ~ t 

221. For analytical purposes, a Pedal-Bass is indi¬ 
cated T.P. (tonic pedal;, D.P. (dominant pedal). All chords 
of which the Pedal-Bass forms no essential portion are 
indicated in analysis without any reference to the pedal. 

But, in figured Bass, the intervals of all the chords above 
a pedal-note are reckoned from the peaai. 

222. A sustained dominant Bass-note is not called a 
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M Pedal M when it forms an essential part of every chord used 
above it—such as the chords of the dominant triad (V.), 
dominant 7th (V 7 ), tonic triad (I.), and mediant triad (iii.)— 
Fig. 160. These may occur during the course of a Pedal, but 
other and more dissonant combinations (of which the pedal 
forms no essential portion) are mingled with them:— 


Fig. 160. 
Not a PedaL 



Figuring: 4 • 

Chard indications ; V. \c iiii V T I. 

223. A Tonic Pedal (which is often used at the beginning 
and at the end of a piece) conveys to the ear the impression 
of satisfaction or rest—as opposed to the sense of progress 
and expectancy conveyed by a Dominant Pedal. 

224. Double Pedals.— Both tonic and dominant notes 
may be sometimes sustained (or repeated):— 

Fig. 161. 

Tschaikowsky : Humoreske , Op. io, No. J. 



D. P.- 

T.P - - 


225. Triple Sustained Notes. —in music of a Pastoral 
character, occasionally three notes are sustained together m 
pedal fashion — the tonic, dominant, and supertonic. 
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Fig. 162. 

Beethoven : Pastoral Symphony 





Chord indications : F ! V.- I. L 


S. P. - 

D.P. - 

T. P.- 

226. An Inverted Pedal is a tonic or dominant note 
sustained or repeated in one of the upper parts , instead of 
in the Bass. In analysis, Inv. P. = “inverted pedal.” 

Fig. 163. Grieg : Pianoforte Concerto, 
(a) Inverted Dominant Pedal in middle part. 
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227. A Ground Bass is a theme which is continually 
repeated in the bass, each time with different upper parts. 
The Italian name for it is Basso ostinato (lit., “obstinate 
Bass”). 

228. A melodia ostinata is a melodic subject or theme 
which is continually repeated in the top part (or one of the 
upper parts) each time with different harmonies and bass. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Modulation, Figuring, and Analysis. 

229. Modulation is a term used to express a change 
of key. If a piece of music were to remain in the same 
key from beginning to end, it would be wearisome and mo¬ 
notonous to the ear. 


230. The key is changed to the eye (i.) by using necessary 
accidentals ; or (ii.) by adopting a new key-signature. 

The key is changed to the ear by playing the dominant 
and tonic harmonies (direct or inverted) of the new key. The 
new dominant harmony alone is insufficient to change the 
key; it must be followed by the tonic harmony of the new 
key. At least two chords are required to effect a modulation. 


231. Natural modulation means a change of key which 
involves only one sharp or flat more or less than those in 
the original key-signature of the piece. Such keys are called 
Attendant or Related Keys, and are five, viz., those of 
the dominant and subdominant, with the relative minors (or 
majors) of each of these and of the tonic key. 


x. 


3- 

4- 

5- 


Attendant Keys of C major : 

G major—the Dominant. 

E minor—Relative Minor of Dom¬ 
inant. 

F major—the Subdominant. 

D minor—Relative Minor of Sub¬ 
dominant. 

A minor—Relative Minor of Tonic. 


Attendant Keys of C minor. 

1. G minor—the Dominant, 
a. Bb major—Relative Major of 
Dominant. 

3. F minor—the Subdominant. 

4* Ab major—Relative Major of 
Subdominant. [Tonic. 
5. Eb major—Relative Major of 
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232. Modulation to each of the five attendant 
keys can be made by causing the dominant harmony vdirect 
or inverted) of the new key to be followed by its own proper 
tonic harmony. Fig. 164 will show at a glance what degrees 
of the original scale or key have to be altered in order to 
effect the modulation. The 3 placed before a figure shows 
that the scale-degree thus indicated has to be raised a semi¬ 
tone ; the b shows that it must be lowered a semitone. 

Fig. 164. 


| From a Major Key 

From a M 

nor Key 

To 

Altkkku Degree. 

To 

Altkkkd Degree. 

Dominant 

5 4 th. 

Dominant 

8 4th and S 6th. 

Relative Minor ) 
of Dominant J 

t 4th and g and. 

Relative Major ) 
of Dominant j 

56th. 

Sub-dominant 

b 7* h. 

Sub-dominant 

1 3rd and b and. 

Relative Minor 1 
of Sub-dominant/ 

t> 7tb and J ist. 

Relative Major ) 
of Sub-dominant J 

b and. 

Relative Minor 1 

1 of Tonic > 

t 5 th - 

Relative Major ) 
of I onic J 

No accidental 
required. 


A reference to Fig. 164 will assist the student to determine 
the keys to which the music has changed (by the nature of the 
r accidentals used) in the following melodies. Major keys are 
indicated by capital letters ; minor keys by small letters :— 
Fig. 165. Modulating Melody in a Major Key. 



Fig. 166. Modulating Melody in a Minor Key. 



name belonging te the prevailing key , «» j chromatic note. 
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The following examples will assist the student to figure the 
Bass, analyze the harmonies, and determine the modulations 
In a given passage:— 


Single Chant. 

... t 



w « « « 


Sm.t numbers: 1 S 3 4 fi 6 7 


Fig. 167, Bar 1. Tonic chord—no figuring required. 

„ ..3. (a) Six-three chord, root is 3rd below Bass, viz., Ab. This 

is dominant note. Hence chord is V£. Figure it 6. 
(i) Major triad. Accidental is raised 4th. Hence a mod 
ulation is here made to dominant key. Root is Eb, 
i.e., dominant of new key (V.). Figure it 0. 

M M 8. Major triad, approached as tonic of key Ab (I.), quitted 
as dominant (V.) of original key Db. No figuring 
required. 

„ „ 4 . Tonic chord. No figuring. 

„ .. 5. [a) Six-five-three chord. Accidental is flattened 7th. Hence 

a modulation is here made to subdorninant key. Root 
is 3rd below Bass, viz., Db—this is dominant of new 
key, and further examination of the quality of the 
intervals of the chord proves it to be V T J of Gb- 
Figure it jJ- 

(J) Tonic chord of key Gb— no figuring. Quitted as sub- 
dominant chord of original key. 

M 6. This bar obviously contains a 4 3 suspension in the Alto 
part; the Db being prepared in the previous bar, and 
resolved in this. [Ab in the Treble part is a bye- 
tone.] Figure 4 3. 

,, ,, T. Tonic chord—no figuring. 


Analysis of Harmony. 

Here then is the figured Bass and modulation plan of Fig. 167 
Modulations: Key Db* KeyAb- KeyGb* KeyDb 


Figuring : 


Chord in x y*Ab:V I. Dbtl.GbV* I.Db’V 

dtc.aHtms • f v ' 
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It will be seen from this example that figuring the Bass of 
a given passage necessitates spelling the chords one by 
one ; whilst the writing of the chord indications necessitates 
parsing the chords one by one. 


The next example will illustrate how modulations are made 
to other attendant keys, and a few other points (not touched 
upon in the first example) will be explained. 



Modulations: 


Key E minor. 


KeyD. 



Here the accidentals clearly indicate the modulations. A the raised 
5th, leads to B minor, the relative minor of the tonic; G 5 and E 5 , the 
raised 4th and 2nd, lead to FS minor, the relative minor of the dominant 
(A): Ctf and D 3 , the lowered 7th and raised 1st, lead to E minor, the 
relative minor of the subdominant G. 

A few explanations are perhaps necessary with regard to the figuring 
of this example. At (a) the 3rd of V r requires an accidental; at {&) the 
passing-note (G) in the Treble may or may not be figured; at (c) the 5th 
which accompanies the 4 3 suspension needs figuring, because of the acci- 
6 

dental; at (d) the 4 is not V r d, liecause the 6th is minor, and the 4th 
2 

perfect. Hence this chord is the last inversion of a secondary 7th. At 
(e) we have passing-notes E G in the Bass (second and fourth crotchets). 
The Qth in the Tenor (E) is resolved as usual upon D; but this D is no 
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longer an 8ve to the Bass, because the Bass has moved away from the 
root (D) to the 3rd of the root (F%): hence the figuring 9 — 6 —At 
(/) the passing-note in the Alto (Fjj) requires figuring, in order to show 
how the 7th is approached. Notice how the 4 is continued under the 7 . 
and the 7 continued over the 3 . 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The Analysis of Pianoforte Music. 


233. Pianoforte students very often have grea,. difficulty 
In analyzing the harmonies in the pieces which they play, 
because the same chords look so different, when they are 
treated in an arpeggio or horizontal fashion, to what they 
appear in the apparently simpler harmonies of chants, hymn- 
tunes, and the like, in which the chords are set forth in a 
plain perpendicular manner. 

234. It will be well to remember that pianoforte music 
is generally written in a definite number of parts, two or 
more. A principal part is that which contains the chief 
melody, and so draws the attention of the ear especially to 
itself. An accompanying part is one which often has 
comparatively little individual melodic interest of its own, 
serving only as a mere accompaniment to a more important 

Fig. 169. 


Schumann : Children's Album, Op . tS. 



1DV. JJ. r* - . 1 . . ■ —--- 

Chord indications: C: I. V*c lb IV. Vb I. V T c ft I. 


Dl A BELLI: From a Sonatina, 
(b) Ap Ap__ A P_ A p_ 


-a ■ 1 . --■-tj 



y=j 


4-8 4 > 3 

IV* L V'd lb Vc L 

T P.- 


Chord indications: C i L 
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In each of the preceding examples (Fig. 169), the right hand is obviously 
playing the principal part, the left hand having merely an accompanying 
part assigned to it. 

Each example appears to be written in two parts only, but the effect 
of the music is to sound like three parts, because the accompanying 
part is written in an arpeggio manner. “ Perpendicular" effects are thus 
obtained by “horizontal” means. 

235. In analyzing any harmony written in an arpeggio man¬ 
ner, the first thing to do is to find the real Bass. As the 
Bass-note is always the lowest note of a perpendicular chord, 
so the lowest note of a horizontal arpeggio will likewise be 
the real Bass of the harmony. The Bass-note is not always 
the first or accented note in an arpeggio figure—as it is in 
Fig. 169 {a). Sometimes it comes later on in the arpeggio 
figure, as an unaccented note—as in Fig. 169 (b). But the 
Bass-note is always the lowest note of the arpeggio figure. 
The student will find his analytical work easier, if at the 
beginning he reduces any given passage to its simplest form. 
The two examples in Fig. 169 will then appear thus :— 



Inv. D.P.--- 

Chord indications: C: I. Y'c I* IV. Wb I. VV vi. \b I. 


Diabelll 
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236. The difference between principal and accompanying 
parts is essentially a relative one ; sometimes very perceptible, 
as in Fig. 169, but often so slight as almost to disappear. Thus, 
in Fig. 171, it is difficult to say which is the principal part, 
because the Treble and Bass both appear to have an equal 
claim to that distinction. 

Fig. 173. 

Chopin : Polonaise, Op. ad. 

C C 

Ap Ap Ap P 



Observe that the harmony in Fig. 171 consists entirely of various 
Inversions of one chord only —the “Diminished 7th’’—ornamented by 
Appoggi&turas, Changing-notes, a Passmg-note, a note of Anticipation, 
and a "Turn." 


237. One or more of the parts may for a time be 
doubled an 8ve higher or lower in pitch :— 



Here, none of the music is in four parts, although at first 
sight it has this appearance. The first two bars are in two 
parts only, the Treble being doubled an 8ve higher in pitch, 
the Bass an 8ve lower. The third bar is in three parts, the 
top part being doubled an 8ve higher :— 
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Fig. 173. 


The harmony in Fig. 172 reduced to its simplest lorm. 



In bar 3, G is a Passing-note between FSand A ; GJJ is an accented 
chromatic Auxiliary-note a semitone below the live-tone A. 

In the next example, the music looks as though it were in 
two parts only ; it sounds as if it were in six parts. In reality, 
if we reduce it to its simplest form, it is seen to be in thr^'* 
parts, all of which are doubled 

Fig- 174. 



Reduced to its simplest form. 



Observe that in the last chord 0} this extract the 3rd of the root (Cfith) 
from the Bass is omitted. See § 178, page 75. The repeated note in the 
middle of the harmony is not an inverted pedal. Set? § 222, page 06. 
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The next example looks as if it were written in two parts 
only; it sounds (and really is) in four parts, of which two are 
doubled:— 

Fig- 175- 


Descending Sequence. 

Beethoven : Sonata in A\), Op. 26. 




In Figs. 174 and 175 there is no principal part ; all are of 
equal interest. 

23S. The individual notes of any arpeggio group of notes 
generally follow the same horizontal laws of part- 
progression which would be observed if the same harmonies 
were written in a succession of unbroken chords. Compare 
Fig. 176 ( a ) and (b ):— 

Fig. 176. 

Mendelssohn : Lieder ohne Worte , No. /. 
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Fig. 176 [continued). Ascending Sequence. 

Beethoven : Rondo Graoioso, op. ct. 

_ _ S c) <*> . w h <*> 


Chord I . 

n dicat urns ; / C: I. d: VU #f 

- (/) 

, * - m _ 



According to this rule, the resolution— if It does not Immediately follow 
a discord, as in Fig. 176, (d), (e), (/)—will be found in an arpeggio group 
In a corresponding place to that which the discord itself occupied in the 
previous group—see Fig. 176, (c), (c). 

Simplified thus :— 


Figging : 

Chord } 
indications : J 


.} <3: I. 


d: vii* T i. e:V T £ 


239. The total number of parts in a composition is not 
diminished by the fact that one or more of them may be 
temporarily silent, *>., “ resting ” awhile 
Fig. 177. 

Jr J. S. Bach : Short Prelude in F, No. 9. 



Figuring: T.S. 5 - 

3 — 

Chord indications : F : 1. 


u'b V. U — 


Here, although the entire passage is in four parts, the top part begins 
alone without harmony [Tasto Solo), and in the second bar the two inner 
parts are intermittent in character, while the two outside parts are u»- 
interruptedly continuous. 
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240. In listening 1 to music, or in playing it on tne- 
pianoforte, although it is difficult to hear or think of the 
principal melody without at the same time observing or feeling 
the accompanying pans, yet we ought at least to try to direct 
our attention to the progression of each part by itself; and 
we should also endeavour, as far as possible, to perceive the 
relationship it bears not only to the principal melody, but to 
the other accompanying parts. 

241. A moving part may be more easily distinguished 
from another moving part, played or sung with it, 
when :— 

(i.) it has a peculiar melodic outline which separates it from 
the others (see Fig. 178) ; or when 

(ii.) it enters after the others , or is intermittent—z>., with 
resting places—see the middle parts in Fig. 177 ; or when 

(iii.) it moves in quicker or slower notes than the others 
(see Fig. 176) ; or when 

(iv.) its sounds are of a different quality to the others, as 
in a piece for violin and piano, or in a song with piano 
accompaniment. 

It is only by a gradual process of training that the 
ear can be made to recognise and to distinguish several 
simultaneous parts interwoven into a complicated whole. Such 
training is, however, absolutely essential not only for teachers 
and performers, but for intelligent listeners as well. 

242. Arpeggio figures frequently have passing-notes 
mixed with them:— 


8 va .: loco, Chopin : Study m F, Op. 10, No. 8 . 



This is an example of a principal (arpeggio) part for the 
right hand, with a more or less defined under-current of melody 
tor the left hand. 
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The following is an example of a principal melody consisting 
entirely of arpeggio figures in which downward-resolving 
appoggiaturas occur 


Fig. 179- 

L. Schytte : Sonatina, Op , 122, No . 2 . 



7-8- 


Figuring: b -5- 

4-3- 

2 - 

Chord indications : G : I. - V T - I. - 

T. P.- 


The left hand part can be thus simplified:— 



Figuring 5 6 

4 8 

2 

Chord indications ; G : I.- V T - 1. 

T.P. - 

Observe that C, the discord which occurs In the middle of the second 
arpeggio group in the left hand, is resolved upon B, the middle note of 
the next group. 

Upward-resolving* appoggiaturas are also to be found 
mixed with arpeggio figures 

Fig. 180 . 

Beethoven : Sonata in C minor. Op. to, No. /. 
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Reduced to its simplest form. 

£-1 i 


! ii 


Figuring ; 

Chord indications : Eb: I. 


U c: III* VI. 


Here, it will be observed, the real Bass is to be found upon the very 
ast note ol the arpeggio figure ; which is the Bass, because it is the 
'owest nute of the horizontal chord. 

Suspensions and Retardations are sometimes heard 
mixed with arpeggio figures :— 

Fig. 181. 

Beethoven : Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 1. 
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There is no difficulty here in distinguishing the principal 
fiom the accompanying part. But the retardations in the 
latter are not so easily recognised. They can be at once 
perceived, however, when the passage is reduced to its simplest 
form 


Fig. 182. 



The passage is now seen to be quite an ordinary specimen 
of four-part harmony ; it will be observed that the suspensions 
in the top part are admirably accompanied by the retardations 
in the part next below the top. Even pedal notes (direct and 
inverted) sometimes find their way into arpeggio figures :— 


Fig. 183. 

Beethoven : Sonata Patfutique , Of. jj. 



S- 

Chord indication* : c: L - —■ — V*d - L ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ i6 

T.P.--- 
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Here, too, there is no difficulty in distinguishing the prin¬ 
cipal from the accompanying parts. The two notes of antici¬ 
pation are irregular , inasmuch as the notes of the next chord 
which they anticipate are not in the (principal) part in which 
they occur, but are in the accompanying parts. The pedal 
notes (tonic and dominant) will be more clearly seen when 
the passage is reduced to its simplest form 


Fig. 184. 



T.P. 


Hints for Practical Examination Candidates. 

In analyzing pianoforte music— 

Hint /.—Find the real Bass of the passage. This may be 
looked for [a) as the lowest note of a perpendicularly written 
chord, or ( b ) it may be the lowest note of a horizontally written 

arpeggio. 

Hint //.—Play or write all the notes of an arpeggio group 
simultaneously in a perpendicular manner. In other words, 
reduce the passage to its simplest form, either mentally or 
on paper. 

Hint ///.— Figure and analyze any chord thus formed; 
spell it, to see what are its intervals as reckoned from the 
Bass ; parse it, to see whether it is direct or inverted, and 
to discover what is its position in the key , and how it is 
related to the chords which precede and follow it. 

Hint IV.— Find out which are the essential notes of the 
chord, and see if the chord be consonant or dissonant. If 
the latter, see how and where it is resolved. 

Hint V —Find out which are the unessential notes (if 
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any), and classify these under their respective headings—sus¬ 
pensions, retardations, appoggiaturas, auxiliary-notes, passing 
notes, changing-notes, anticipations, pedals, etc. 

Hint VI .—Find out any modulation which may present 
itself. See into what key the music modulates, and be able 
to put your finger upon the exact chord where the modulation 
takes place 


Final Hints for Examinations. 

In the Examinations for the Intermediate Divi¬ 
sions, the Examiners will pay special attention to:— 

Correct spelling. 

Accuracy of notation, including— 

Correct position of stems with respect to the notes. 

Proper order and position of sharps and flats in key- 
signatures. 

Due insertion of necessary accidentals, ties, slurs, etc. 

Grouping of quavers and shorter notes. 

All transposed phrases must be given complete, 
with correct key and time-signatures. Marks will be 
deducted for all unnecessary figures, etc., in 
figuring the Bass of the given example of Harmony. 


Following are Specimen Examination papers fox the 
Advanced Intermediate Division :— 

Time allowed — Three hours . 

Marks required for Pass Certificate , 65. 

tt « v Honours „ 60. 
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Specimen Examination Paper. 

ADVANCED INTERMEDIATE DIVISION. 


i. (15 marks.) Transpose this music down a major third* 
using the signature of F minor. Write it in Open Score, using 
‘he C clef for the Alto and Tenor parts : — 



2. (10 marks.) ( a ) Add the time-signature and bars to the 
following melody:— 



(b) Add the rests necessary to complete these two bars : 


3. (15 marks.) Above the given notes write the intervals 
specified, and state in what key^ these intervals may be 

found :— 


Diminished 7U1. Augmented 6 th. Minor gth. 



4. (to marks.) (a) Indicate any faults you may find in the 
following progression, (b) Write these arpeggio figures as 
chords:— 



5. (15 marks.) Simplify the left-hand part of the following 
passage, writing it in sustained chords, giving the chord- 
indication to each harmony. Mark Passing-notes in the 
right hand part with a letter P, Appoggiaturas wdh A, and 
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Suspensions with S. State the keys through which the music 



7. (15 marks.) Add Treble, Alto, and Tenor parts, according 
to the figuring, using the first Treble note given in each case :— 


1 



• 65 54 6 6 5 • 

4 S S 


8. (10 marks.) Harmonize these notes (a) as a perfect 
cadence in the key of A minor, and (£) as an interrupted 
cadence in the key of C minor:— 

__ 
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